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AUTHOR^S PREFACE 


In the Valhalla of Gci manic heioes Freiherr Karl von und 
zum Stem, Baion of the Empire, occupies one of the fore- 
most places A whole hteratme centres on him, his monu- 
ments adorn tlie public places, and every German school- 
clnld is taught to celebiate tlie imperishable glory of his 
patriotic achievement 

In Fiance, on the other hand. Stem’s name, although it 
figures m eveiy history of tlie Napoleonic period, evokes no 
very disdnct image The general pubhc knows almost 
notlung of the stormy life and the strange character of the 
man whom Albert Sorel, in lus classic work U Europe et la 
Revolution frangaise, described as ‘the greatest statesman of 
liis countr)^, and one of the noblest and most penetratmg 
gemuses that has ever devoted itself to the management 
of men’ 

The author has taken upon himself the task of filling this 
gap Basing himself on die recent pubhcations of the Berlin 
Staatsarcluv (still unknown to Fiench historical students), 
and on his own researches in the archives of the Quai 
d’Orsay, he has attempted to pamt the portrait of the great 
man who was the protagomst of the struggle against 
Napoleon, who regenerated Prussia and incidentally gave 
her the Saar, who was largely instrumental in restormg 
the Bourbons and incidentally governed awhile twenty 
Departments of France Further, the author has sought to 
revive for the reader of to-day a period whose political pre- 
occupations are in more than one respect identical with 
those of contemporary Europe. Revolution or tradition: 
European umon or national autarchy: equahtarian state or 
corporative state: payment of ‘reparations’, clandestme 
rearmament* ‘Anschluss’ of Germany and Austria — all 
problems of burning actuality 
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Napoleon, by his famous edict of Madnd, ofiBcially in 
vested Stem with the title of “Enemy of France’ that no one 
else has borne, either before or smee Enemy — determined, 
obstmate and irreconcilable enemy — of the Emperor he 
certainly was, and no one can be surprised at iL What is 
more difficult to justify is the hatred that this impassioned 
fighter for the hberation of his country passed on to the 
French people m its entirety But we must tale Stem as he 
was, typical and representative of the Teutomc race, ivith 
Its qualities and its defects, standard bearer of the Impenal 
and national Germanic idea — a man of the sequence 
Luther — Bismarck — Hitler 

Pace M Paul Valery, the study of history discloses ex- 
tremely valuable lessons It is only by plungmg agam into 
the past, mto the grandeurs and misenes of generations that 
have gone, that one can grasp the essenOal characters of a 
national soul 

The aspiranons and cravmgs of the German people hai’e 
rarely minfested themselves as clearly and as insistently as 
during the Napoleomc Wars wherein Stem hved and acted 

The Third Reich ofour oivn day, pickmg up contact again 
svith the anaent tradition, has restored the ‘Spirit of 1813’, 
canonized in Hmdenburg s ‘poUucal testament’, to its place 
of honour 

May It not be that tlic soul of contemporary Geiminy is 
dommated by the same elemental forces as those tint once 
inspired the life and work of Stem? 

Tlic author, a Russian WTiter and a friend and guest of 
France, would feel happy ifhe has succeeded, in tins bool, 
in making his modest contribution towards tlic solution of 
this heart straining problem 


Tins book has been wntlcn in close collaboration with 
\'mc Jean dc Sasonniircs, to whom the author s wannest 
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thanks are due. He must likewise thank M Ph Sagnac, 
Piofessor in the Faculty of Letters at Pans, M G Lefebvi'e, 
Piofcssor in tlie same Faculty at Strasbourg, and the 
eminent biographei of Stem, M G. Ritter, Professor m the 
University of Fieiburg im Breisgau, alike foi the wise advice 
and tlie documentation that he owes to them 
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IMPERIAL DECREE 

OF DECEMBER 1 8o8 

1 The pel son stein, who seeks to make trouble in 
Germany, is declared enemy of France and of the 

CONFEDERATION OF THE RHINE 

2 The propel ty that the said Stem may possess either 
in Fiance or m the territories of the Confederation of the 
Rhine will be sequestrated The said Stem will be arrested 
wherever he may be found by Our troops or the troops 
of Our Allies 

Given at our Imperial Camp at Madrid, 
December 1 6th, 1808 


Signed 

NAPOLEON 
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to a famous aphorism was neither HoJy, nor an Empire, 
nor German, and to call it ‘of German Nation’ ivas equal!) 
inexact. The claims of the emperors on the glonous heritage 
of Charlemagne — on Rome, on Italy — had long been 
extinguished for ever, in the (all of the Hohenstaufen, 
while on the other hand the number of Slavs and Magyars 
subject to the impenal dynasty of the Habsburgs had 
grown till It almost equalled its subjects of German race 
for hohness, this ivas somethmg for uhich that fnvolous 
and ‘philosophic century had no use. And as for imperial 
power, all that remamed ivas, in the mordant phrase of the 
Fredenck, the ‘shadow of a ghost 
On the temtor) of the Empire, 300 independent 
j^jyjjognties claimed to rule wnth equal authority, and 
alon^t of these were some 4000 lordships and almost as 
more abbeys and grand-mastcrships of Orders 
■piloiv "ith your eye (if indeed y ou can disentangle 
, Q(j the map) the strange configurations of thoe 
^ metable httle states, mteriociced with one another b) 
^^'^most '■“led acadents of conquest and succession,’ 
™^i ms the Duo dc Brogh mincnt historian of 

^clai™^ II ‘Engrave in d, by an effort of 
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the whole amounting to 14,000 florins annually He had 
under his orders an Army of the Empire — 40,000 men on 
paper, 20,000 m fact — whose oigamzation piesents a truly 
giotesque picture, for not only regiments but even com- 
pames weie foimed of the contingents of several different 
states, each jealously preseivmg its o^vn armament and its 
own uniforms ‘In the same company, the captain might 
be nominated by a count, the fiist lieutenant by a city, the 
second heutenant by the head of a rehgious order or, if it 
came to tliat, by an abbess ’ 

The Imperial Supreme Court (Reichskammergericht) 
at Wetzlar, flanked by tlie Impenal Auhe Council at 
Vienna, was limited m its jurisdiction to cases of minor 
differences bet^vecn the various princes and to certain 
appeal cases from the local courts 

The Diet of the Empiie had fallen into complete dis- 
credit The choice of the emperor by the ‘College of 
Electors’ had reduced itself more and more to a mere 
formahty, the effort of France to substitute the repre- 
sentative of another dynasty for tlie Habsburgs achieved 
only one momentary success in the election of Charles VII 
of Bavaria The ‘College of Princes’ had transformed 
itself gradually into a meeting of a few dozen diplomats 
who spent their time in discussions of unbelievable puerihty, 
for instance the question of the colours of the chairs, red 
or green, to be allotted to this and that category of sovereign 
was argued for years And, to complete the picture of tins 
‘national assembly’ of Germany, it may be added that 
It included the representatives of three foreign princes 
holding territory m Germany — the King of England in 
his capacity as Elector of Hanover, the King of Sweden 
as sovereign of part of Pomerama, and the King of Den- 
mark in virtue of Holstein ^ 

^ Even Prussia proper was outside the Empire, and the ‘Kmg m Prussia’ was 
represented m it in his capacity as Elector of Brandenburg — Translator 
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to a famous aphorism was nather Holy, nor an Empire, 
nor German, and to call it ‘of German Nation’ tvas equally 
mexact The claims of the emperors on the glonous heritage 
of Charlemagne — on Rome, on Italy — had long been 
extinguished for ever, m the fall of the Hohenstaufen, 
while on the other hand the number of Slavs and hfagyan 
subject to the imperial dynasty of the Habsburgs had 
grown till It almost equalled its subjects of German race 
As for hohness, this was something for which that frivolous 
and 'phdosophic’ century had no use And as for impenal 
power, all that remamed was, m the mordant phrase of the 
great Fredenclc, the ‘shadow of a ghost’ 

On the temtorv of the Empire, 300 mdependent 
sovereignties claimed to rule with equal authority, and 
alongside of these were some 4000 lordships and almost as 
many more abbeys and grand masterships of Orders 

‘Follow with your eye (if mdeed you can disentangle 
them on the map) the strange configurations of these 
innumerable httie states, interlocked ivith one another b) 
the most varied acadents of conquest and succession, 
exclaims the Due dc Broghc, the ermnent histonan of 
Fredenck II ‘Engrave in your iiund, by an effort of 
memory, all the titles of which tlicsc potentates and 
magistrates, great and small, were so proud Kings, dukes, 
archdukes, counts palatine, bishops, margraves, bur 
graves, landgraves — the variety of titles represented cicr) 
pohtical form that a soaety could assume, from pure 
monarcliy at Berlin and Vienna to ecclesiastical rule at 
Mamz and Cologne and republican libcrtj in the Impenal 
Free Cities ’ 

Decked at his coronation with all the splendours of 
medieval pomp, the emperor in ordinary life pos'cs'cd 
very limited nghts indeed He bestowed titles of honour 
and benefices, his revenue consisted of some tnflme 
clnncciy fees, a levy on Jews and some obsolete subiuhrs 

CO 
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the whole amounting to 14,000 floiins annually He had 
under his ordeis an Aimy of the Empire — 40,000 men on 
paper, 20,000 m fact — whose organization presents a truly 
grotesque picture, for not only regiments but even com- 
panies weie formed of the contingents of several different 
states, each jealously pieseiving its own armament and its 
own umforms ‘In the same company, the captain might 
be nominated by a count, the hist heutenant by a city, the 
second heutenant by the head of a rehgious order or, if it 
came to that, by an abbess ’ 

The Imperial Supreme Court (Reichskammergencht) 
at Wetzlar, flanked by the Imperial Auhe Council at 
Vienna, was hmited m its jurisdiction to cases of minor 
differences beUveen the various princes and to certain 
appeal cases from the local courts 
The Diet of the Empiie had fallen into complete dis- 
credit The choice of tlie emperor by the ‘College of 
Electors’ had reduced itself more and more to a mere 
formahty, the effort of France to substitute the repre- 
sentative of another dynasty for the Habsburgs achieved 
only one momentary success m tlie election of Charles VII 
of Bavaria The ‘College of Princes’ had transformed 
itself gradually into a meeting of a few dozen diplomats 
who spent their time in discussions of unbelievable puerihty; 
for instance the question of the colours of the chairs, red 
or green, to be allotted to this and that category of sovereign 
was argued for years And, to complete the picture of this 
‘national assembly’ of Germany, it may be added that 
it included the representatives of three foreign princes 
holding territory m Germany — the King of England in 
his capacity as Elector of Hanover, the Kmg of Sweden 
as sovereign of part of Pomerania, and the King of Den- 
mark in virtue of Holstein ^ 


^ Even Prussia proper was outside the Empire, and the ‘Kmg in Prussia’ was 
represented m it in his capacity as Elector of Brandenburg — Translator 
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With all this, it ivas still possible to speak of a national 
unity, in spite of this disintegrated empire and these innumcr 
able sovcrcigiu who played each for his oivn hand, guided 
exclusively by cupidity and egoism and drearmng only of 
temtonal aggrandisement at a neighbour’s expense Though 
a national structure, a system of institutions comprising the 
whole nation, ivas practically non-existent, those who ivere 
thereby led to deny the very existence of a ‘German Nation’ 
committed a grave psychological error 

The error was not confined to foreigners — many a 
German thinker, consaous of the sorrows of his fatherland, 
shared it. ‘^Vithout law or justice, without secunty for our 
children, our freedom, our rights or our lives, the helpless 
prey of higher powers, lackmg all scnumcnt of naUonhood 
— such IS our present condition'’ cned the pubhcist 
Johannes MOllcr ‘I cannot understand how we Germans 
have lost the courage and the intcJhgcncc necessary to hfr 
us above heavy pedantry and towards an cfTccuvo impcnal 
constitution, towards a common patnoUsm, so that ue 
should be able to say at last “We arc a nation” ’ 

‘A nation’, nevertheless, they were, however ineom 
pletcly, indefimtcly and someumes unconsciousl) Tlie 
commumty of race and language formed, in spite of ciery 
thmg, an indestructible bond within tins aggregate of 
millions of human beings 

The Impcnaf idea itself was still alnc m tlic mrsfcr 
whatever the appearances to the contraiy It wns a dream 
rather than i political reality — the dream of an emperor 
‘whose heart was the source ofnght and justice’, the dream 
of in empire of such a consuiution that the contradictory 
pnnciplcs of unity ind pirttculansm would be reconciled 
in It 

The poets and wnlcrs, too, in spite of their cosmopolitan 
tendencies, not seldom allowed tlicmseUes to find inspira 
non in this national sentiment Was not Klopimel 
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pioclaiming a love of tlie Geiman fatlierland when he cele- 
brated \vith such enthusiasm the struggle of the ancient 
Germans for then independence^ And was not Herder 
hci aiding tlic historic mission of his country in calling the 
Gei man the ideal man of the future^ The German mon- 
archs themselves, fieicely though they fought for their 
particular mteicsts, were not always insensitive to patriotic 
considei ations ‘How long shall the foreigner be permitted 
to tiead the soil of oui deai countiy Germany^’ cried 
Maiia Theresa m the Wai of the Austiian Succession ‘Is 
tins not an opportunity to rid the fatherland of an age- 
long oppicssion^ And those who would refuse to take it, 
have they a diop of tlic noble German blood m their 
veins^’ And King Fredciick himself— who twice called 
French airmcs into the Empire — did he not proudly call 
himself, in a letter to Chailes VII, a ‘good and faithful 
German patiiot’, and say to Joseph II m an interview, 
‘We Germans \\ill ahvays manage to come to an under- 
standing’^ 

Side by side with hypocritical monarchs and poetic 
dreamers, mth a wretched peasantry and a petite bourgeoisie 
that was servile, mean and politically impotent, there 
existed in the Germany of 1750 a class of men who, by 
reason of their particular station and family traditions, 
were the trustees and natural heirs of the national Imperial 
idea 

‘Baron and Freiherr of the Holy Roman Empire of Ger- 
man nation’’ Does not the phrase call up a picture of 
some blond burgrave in his armour of steel, ndmg out over 
the drawbridge of a casde to kneel, sword in hand, before 
the carved throne of an emperor famed in story^ 

By the middle of the eighteenth century such pictures 
belonged only to a distant past The stout warriors of old had 
transformed themselves into peaceful landowners dressed 
m the French coat and lace ruffles, spending their time in 
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estate-management, huntmg, and the second rate distrac 
tions of the small German courts But under a veneer of the 
p€ht matlre they had managed to preserve not only the 
privileges but the outlook of the feudal baron Infatuated 
with their mdependcnce, they recognized nothmg but the 
direct sovereignty of the emperor, and allowed no mter 
mcdiary faetiveen themselves and him They regarded 
themselves as the equals of the kmgs and pnnees nhosc 
powerful states surrounded then modest temtones 
In the best representatives of this imperial baronage, the 
parbculansm and the egoistic aims of the prmces found 
their natural opponents Even when (as happened very 
frequently indeed) limited resources compelled the Reichs 
frciherr to take service at the court of this or that Kmg or 
Elector, he remamed always consaous of his ongins and hu 
rights Consequently, they were proof against the common 
danger of the penod, they ran scarcely any nsL of falling 
into the scrvihty that ivas the curse of all pohbcal life m 
Germany Them status m fact symbolized, in the midst of 
this country, so divided and chopped up, the imperishable 
existence of Germany one and mdivisiblc 
A thousand or so femihes, grouped chiefly m the Rhine 
lands, belonged still, on the eve of the great Revolution, to 
this pnvilegcd class ofRachsfreihcrrcn, and it tvas in one of 
these famihcs that, at Nassau, on October sGth, I757i d<ere 
was bom Karl Hcmnch vom Stem, the hero of this book, 
the man who, after the dcstrucUon of the Empire, handed 
on to coming generauons the torch of the Impenal idea 
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APPRENTICESHIP 

Through long centuries the powerful citadel of the Counts 
of Nassau cast its shadow over the modest feudal dwelhng 
that sheltered Baron vom Stem’s ancestors. Through a long 
succession of generations an obstmate feud persisted be- 
tween the two famihes Since the Thirty Years’ War both 
manors had fallen into rum. The Nassaus had left the 
picturesque and romantic banks of the Lahn to pursue 
their way to the glorious destmy that was to brmg their 
descendants — thanks to an alhance with the House of 
Orange — to the thrones of Holland and England. The 
Stems, for their part, had moved down mto the town of 
Nassau and built there a fine residence, half baronial and 
half patrician, which contamed also the managerial offices 
of their lordship. But the disputes ansmg out of the collec- 
tion of tithes and the demarcation of farms went on and on, 
and It was these that generated m the future great states- 
man of Germany his lifelong hatred of the German prmci- 
palities. One is inevitably remmded of Richeheu and the 
tragic struggle of his family with the proud seigneurs of 
Mausson, which left its imprint on the whole pohtical 
ideology of the great cardinal who unified France 

The origin of the noble family of the Steins lay m an 
immemorial past. The chromcles of the thuteenth century 
tell us that at the partition of the Nassau properties m 1255 
a considerable amount of land passed to Henncus de Lapide 
(which one might render m French as De la Roche). The 
Stems of the Middle Ages were stout warriors — Karl vom 
Stem, the future ‘Enemy of France’, could count among 
his ancestors a Ritter Christian who fought against the 
French under the banner of the Dukes of Burgundy At 
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the time of the Reformation, the sole representative of the 
anacnt barony had embraced the pnestly career, and the 
Ime was about to die out. But then came the preaching of 
Luther, and under its influence Hengelbrccht vom Stein, 
Canon of Trier, broke his vows and married, m 1525, 
Margaret Greifenclau von Vollraths From this couple our 
Karl Hemnch descended m the direct hne 
His parents were very undistmguished people, typical 
representatives of the petty nobdity of Germany m the 
middle of the eighteenth century Karl Phihpp, the lather, 
Pnvy Counallor at the Court of the Elector and Pnnee 
Bishop of Mainz, was chiefly remarkable for a violent and 
irascible temper, which his son inherited His favourite 
occupation ivas huntmg He called himself a freethinker, 
and refused tlie sacraments on his deathbed His wife, 
bom Langwerth von Simmcm, had previously been the 
wife of Ritter LSw zu Stcinfurt, she bore Karl Phihpp ten 
children, of whom seven survived 
The three brothen of our hero all became soldicn, and it 
tvas cunous, though most charictcnstic of the times, that 
each entered the service of a different sovereign Joliann 
Fncdnch, the eldest, became colonel m the ann> of Fred 
enck the Great and eventually Master of the Horse at the 
brilliant court of his successor Frederick William H The 
second, Fncdnch Ludwig, KnightoftlicTcutonic Order, was 
an ofliccr in Austria and distinguished himself by Ins heroic 
defence of the Vctcram Gave agaimt the Turks m 1788 
Tlic youngest, Freiherr Ludmg Gottfned, German 
biographers have tned hard to ignore Tliey hate con 
fined themselves to menuoning tint he was the bad boy of 
tlic farmly and ended his life vvathout dutinction Tlic ficl 
IS that Ludwig vom Stem — Aomti/r dir/u — cntcrcil the 
French arm) rvaturall), he could liardl) foresee at that 
date that events would make the name ofStcin synonymous 
with all that was anti I rench It seems that diinni; the 
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French occupation of Berlin tlie two brothers, representa- 
tives of opposite camps, found themselves one day face to 
face, but refused to speak to one another 
As to the tliree sisters, we have a lively description of 
tliem by Baron Hardenberg, the future collaborator 
of Stem and Chancellor of Prussia, who made their 
acquaintance during a visit to Nassau m 1772. ‘They are 
handsome giils,’ he writes, ‘and Lomse, the eldest, is 
the prettiest — she is a brunette, with a good figure and fine 
black eyes — sentimental young woman — Marianne, the 
second, might serve as a pendant to Aesop. Charlotte, the 
tlnrd, good figuie, quite charming, shghtly marked by the 
smallpox ’ A few days later Hardenberg expresses himself 
m Ins journal m an infinitely more enthusiastic tone ‘It’s 
all very fine to be plulosoplncal, but how can you help 
adnurmg a lovable person, especially when she is so lovable 
as Louise vom Stein I love her more than I can say ’ But 
bold declarations between young people were not m 
fashion Tirmdity prevented Hardenberg from avowing 
his passion to Louise, and eventually he married a Danish 
lady. Countess Reventiow, who led him a dog’s hfe and 
became the mistress of George of England. Louise, for her 
part, contracted an unliappy marriage with one Baron 
Werthern, a pedantic, puffy and ridiculous personage 
The great Goethe met her m 1781, and m his correspond- 
ence he could not praise her enough for the soundness of her 
judgment, her grace, her dehcacy and her perfect knowledge 
of the world. Lomse awakened in him poetic ecstasies: 
‘She IS lost for this hfe One would say she was some soul 
emerging from an undeserved Purgatory and rising to 
Heaven on the wings of a divine Love ’ And — the supreme 
praise — it was on her that he modelled the fair Countess of 
Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre ^ 

^ She IS not to be confused, of course, with Charlotte von Stem, the poet’s love 
from 177s to 1786 — Translator 
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the time of the Reformation, the sole representative of the 
anaent barony had embraced the pnestly career, and the 
hne was about to die out. But then came the preaching of 
Luther, and under its influence Hengdbrecht vom Stem, 
Canon of Trier, broke his voivs and married, in 1525, 
Margaret Greifenclau von VoUraths From this couple our 
Karl Hemnch descended m the direct hne. 

His parents were very undistmguished people, typical 
representatives of the petty nobihty of Germany m the 
nuddle of the eighteenth century Karl Phihpp, the father, 
Pnvy Councillor at the Court of the Elector and Pnnee 
Bishop of Mainz, was chiefly remarkable for a violent and 
irascible temper, which lus son inherited His favounte 
occupation ivas huntmg He called himself a freethinker, 
and refused the sacraments on his deathbed His wife, 
bom Langwerth von Sunmem, had previously been the 
ivifc of Ritter Law zu Steinfurt, she bore Karl Philipp ten 
chddren, of whom seven survived 
The three brothers of our hero all became soldiers, and it 
was curious, though most charactensuc of the times, thit 
each entered the service of a different sovereign Johann 
Fnednch, the eldest, became colonel in tlic armj of Fred 
cnck the Great and eventually Master of the Horse at the 
bnlhant court of his successor Frederick Wlham H The 


second, Fnednch Ludwig, KiughtofthcTcutonicOrdcr,ur« 
an officer in Austna and distinguished himself by his heroic 
defence of the Veteram Cave against the Turks in 1788 
The youngest, Freiherr Ludwig Gottfned, German 
hiographcrs have tned hard to ignore Tlicy hue eon 
fined tliemscKcs to mentioning tliat he uas the bad boy of 
the famil) and ended Ins life snlhout distinction Tlic fact 
IS that Luduag vom Sian — fiombile ifictu — entered the 
Frcncli arm) Naturally, lie could hardl> foresee at that 
date that cicnts uould make the name of Stem s)'non)'nioui 
wath all tint uas anti French It seems that diinng the 
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French occupation of Berhn the two brothers, representa- 
tives of opposite camps, found themselves one day face to 
face, but refused to speak to one another 

As to the tliree sisters, we have a lively description of 
tliem by Baron Hardenberg, the future collaborator 
of Stem and Chancellor of Prussia, who made their 
acquaintance durmg a visit to Nassau m 1772 ‘They are 
handsome girls,’ he writes, ‘and Louise, the eldest, is 
tlie prettiest — she is a brunette, witli a good figure and fine 
black eyes — sentimental young woman — Marianne, the 
second, might serve as a pendant to Aesop. Charlotte, the 
tlurd, good figure, qmte charming, shghtiy marked by the 
smallpox ’ A few days later Hardenberg expresses himself 
in his journal in an mfimtely more enthusiastic tone. ‘It’s 
all very fine to be plulosophicaJ, but how can you help 
adimrmg a lovable person, especially when she is so lovable 
as Louise vom Stem I love her more than I can say.’ But 
bold declarations between young people were not m 
fashion Timidity prevented Hardenberg from avowing 
his passion to Louise, and eventually he married a Damsh 
lady. Countess Reventlow, who led him a dog’s hfe and 
became the mistress of George of England Lomse, for her 
part, contracted an unhappy marriage with one Baron 
Werthern, a pedantic, puffy and ridiculous personage 
The great Goethe met her m 1781, and m his correspond- 
ence he could not praise her enough for the soundness of her 
judgment, her grace, her dehcacy and her perfect knowledge 
of the world. Lomse awakened m him poetic ecstasies. 
‘She IS lost for this hfe One would say she was some soul 
emerging from an undeserved Purgatory and rising to 
Heaven on the wings of a divme Love ’ And — the supreme 
praise — it was on her that he modelled the fair Countess of 
Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre ^ 

^ She IS not to be confused, of course, with Charlotte von Stem, the poet’s love 
from 1775 to 1786 — Translator 

27 
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of Bntxah power m this coxmtry, or to use he- 
owQ expression, i9 m consistent with the found 
atioas on which British power rests. Now I deny 
this entirely I say that the principles of Lord 
Kipon*B administration as pointed ont in our memo' 
nal are in conBonance with the long-established 
principles of the Bntish Government as laid down 
by Parliament and the Crown. (Loud cheers.) And 
I aay further that those principles are m accord 
with the lessons to bo derived from the study of 
past history I remember being struck many years 
ago in reading the history of the Romans under the 
Empire with a passage m which the author said 
that one great leffion to be deduced from the bistcsy 
of Rome was that all conquering nations, m order 
to render their Government m the conquered 
countnea stable and permanent, mrst divest themselves 
of their peculiar privileges by sharing them with the 
conquered peoples. Now gentlemen, we all know that 
it is the proud and lost boast of Englishmen that 
they arc the Romans of the modem world, and 
that the Bntish Empire is in modem days what 
the Roman Empire was m andent times. If so are 
we wroog, are we unreasonable m asking that the 
leraooB of Roman history and as Mr Menvale 
points out, the lessons of the history of other 
ancient Governments also, should be adopted by our 
British rulers ? (Cheers.) It is not qmte proper and 
reasonable for us to ask that the countrymen of 
Clarkson and Wilberforce of Gladstone and John 
Bn^t — (loud cheers)— should not only adopt those 
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lessons but improve upon them, and rise superior 
to the countrymen of Marius and Sylla, the Trium- 
virs and the Cgesars ? I venture to say, gentlemen, 
that if Britons are now content to fail to carry out 
those lessons, and to fall short of the generosity of 
the Romans, it will be regarded as not creditable 
to them by the future historian. And as a loyal subject 
■of the British Government I should be sorry for such 
a result. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) We next 
^come to Sir Fitz-James Stephen’s second point. He 
says — Oh ! it is all very well to ask for the abolition 
of these special privileges to Europeans, but every 
other section of the Indian community has its own 
privileges which the law recognises. And he gives 
as an instance the fact that Hindoos, Mahomedans, 
&c , have their own special laws of ' inheritance 
administered to them. Now, I venture to say that 
no fair comparison can be made between laws of 
inheritance and laws of criminal procedure. The 
former does not affect any one save the special com- 
munity to which it is administered What does it 
matter to John Jones whether the property of Rama, 
or Ahmed, or Muncherjee goes on his death to his 
sons or his daughters, his father or mother or widoy'' ? 
But the law of criminal procedure, as has been already 
pointed out by other speakers, affects the other 
communities in a most important respect. It is plain, 
therefore, that the two cases which Sir Fitz-James 
Stephen treats as identical, are really distinguishable 
on essential points. Besides, it must be remembered 
that no other class privileges are recognised m the 
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crunmal law of British India , it la only in tho 
cnnl law that they are so recognised Bnt, fnrther 
I am surp r is ed at Sir Fitr James Stephen not allud- 
ing m ilia letter to one point relevant to this- 
branch of the subject to which reference is made, 
in his own volnme already referred to. He has there 
pointed out that the British Government in India is, 
involuntarily it may be, bat atill actually interfering 
with the personal laws of natives, even m matters 
connected with their religiois beliefs and is applying 
as Sir Fitg-Jamffl Stephen pats it, a constant and steady 
pressure to adapt them to modem civilixation — -so that 
the Government as Sir Fitt-James Stephen himself 
puts It ts really heading revolution If then the- 
Government is actually interfering with the personal 
laws of ts nnenlightened and oncivilired natives, is 
there anything wrong m their mterfenng with those 
of the enlightened Bntons with whose views and 
opinions, feelings and wishes they are much more 
familiar and in mneh greater sympathy ? Is there any 
thing unfair if we ask that the aamn measure should be 
dealt out to both ? Sir Fitr-James Stephen next rofers- 
to the Special Tribunal for Enropeans maintained 
m Tnrkay and other countnea. Bot there the 
European is protected from foreign courts to be 
subjected to British courta. Hero ho is protect 
ed from one class of Bnliah courts to be sub- 
jected to another Tho diflerence is qmte manifest 
between the two cases Further Sir Fitr James 
Stephen ^ys it is only natural that everyone charged 
with a criminal offence should wish to be tried by on e 



of his own race and colour. But this leads to a 
difficulty, namely, that natives may have a similar wish- 
And how does Sir Fitz- James Stephen meet that ? 
Why, he says that while no native understands English 
sufficiently to conduct a trial. in that language properly 
attempts are made — mark the expression, attempts are 
made— to get European officers to study the vernacu- 
lars of the country. Now, gentlemen, I think it is not 
egotistical to say that the first part of the state- 
ment IS the reverse of the truth. (Cheers.) For every 
one European that can be shown competent to conduct 
a criminal tnal in a vernacular language, we can show 
at least one hundred natives even more competent to 
do so in English. (Loud cheers) And as to the 
second part, we have not to rely only on our personal 
experiences As we say at Law hahemus optimum 
testem conftdentem rcwn. Many years ago a book was 
published^ by a Bengal Civilian, called “ Life m the 
Mofussil,” in which he very candidly admitted that 
though he passed the examination in Bengali, he knew 
little or nothing of the language. (Loud laughter) 
Here we have a test of the success of the attempt to 
which Sir Fitz-James Stephen refers I do not think, 
gentlemen, I need further detain you with Sir Fitx- 
James Stephen’s arguments. His principal points have, 
I venture to say, been satisfactonly answered. There 
is, however, one argument to which I should like to 
refer before sitting down. It is put forward in the 
Times of India by a gentleman who signs himself 
“ Maratha,” but whose nationality, from internal 
evidence, seems to be European and not Maratha. 
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However, on the prinaple of roeasores, not men, we 
shall consider hia orgmneDt b 3 it deserve to be whether 
It emanates from a veritable Maratba or not Ho says 
Datives are not fit end competent judges of EuropeaoB, 
because the native papers arc writing about the cases 
of deaths of natives at the hands of Enropcans as if 
they were all cases of deliberate morder and the 
explanation of a roptared spleen always imtme. He 
argues that ofi this view of the native papers has not 
been disavowed by educated natives it indicates the 
state of their feelings towards Europeans and renders 
them imflt judges foe trying Europeans* Now I am 
not one of those who believe that this explaoatioo of 
the ruptured ^leecu la always untrue. (Laughter and 
appIatBe ) I have do doubt that in many cases it is 
tn^ and that the language of many of our native papers 
on the subjects 19 exaggerated and without justification. 
But having admitted that I do not admit thp correct 
ness of ‘‘ Maratha's argument. I will not however, 
analyse it now, but put another argnmeat on the other 
mde. Wo all know that many Europeans have spoken 
of the native commumtiefl in a way which means that 
they consider us all as on tbo whole a people given to 
perjury This opinion, publicly expressed by scxne 
iDombera of the European coimnuoity has not been 
disavowed by others. And, therefore, according to 
<• Maratha's ” logic, the true conclusion to be derived 
from this la that Europeans are not fit judges for 
natives (ChecTB) This broad conclusion follow* 
according to ' Mamtha * ‘ principles Certamly in 
<ascs whore natives ate charged with perjury 
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'Europeans would be, on those principles, unfit judges. 
Because whereas, according to the presumption of 
English law, the accused would have to be treated as 
innocent until the contrary was proved, in the mind of 
“the European judge the native prisoner would be 
guilty until he proved the contrary. Mark, I don’t say 
this would be a correct result. But I say it fbllows, 
if “ Maratha’s” argument is sound, I use it only as an 
aigunientum ad hominem See then the deadlock. 
“You cannot have European judges, and you cannot 
have native judges. How then is the administration of 
justice to be secured ? (Laughter and cheers ) I do not 
■'think, gentlemen, that I ought to detain you any longer. 
We have a very good case , let us take it before the 
House of Commons. It has been taken there already, 
in fact, by the opponents of the Bill. Let us place our 
■View before the House (Cheers.) By past experience 
we know that in such matters we can trust to the 
justice and sense of fair play of the British House of 
Commons. (Loud cheers) Let us leave this matter 
also to their judgment, m the full confidence that it 
will be there decided on considerations free from all 
local passion and local prepossession. (Loud cheers). 



LORD RIPON 

dthvtrtd byK^T Tdung in honor of Lord Riporr 
on hit rdtretneni from the Vtoervyalty ai the Town Hdllr 
Bombay) 

The Hon Justice K. T Tklang C.I E, who 
was received with cheers m seconding the resolution 
(the adoption of an addres to H E Lord Ripoo) 
said* — 

Mr Chairman and Gentlemen — I have great 
pleasure indeed, m seconding the resolntion which has 
been proposed by Rao Saheb MandliL And when I 
say that I have very great pleasure m doing so I am 
not merely indulging m theconventiooal cant supposed 
to be Suitable to such occasions I really feel it to be 
not only a pleasure, but also an honour to have the 
opportunity of taking part m such a proceeding as that 
we are engaged in this afternoon Gentlemen, it was 
only yesterday that I was aiked by two of my friends 
whether I really and serxonaly intended to join in this- 
movement, and why I was going to do aa I answered,, 
gentlemen, that I had not only joined in the movo- 
loent, but that I had joined m it w^th all my heart and 
fioul and that my answer to the question why I had 
done so, wonld bo given this afternoon Gentl emen 
tbtte are two tests I think, by which you can judge, 
whether anyone who has been entrusted with the 
government of men has or has not acquired a title to 
the gratitude of his ffubjects. We may form our judg- 
ment either from the views of those over whom he has 

borne Bway or from a careful analysis and examinatioa 
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of the measures of his administration, and after striking 
a balance between their merits and defects. Gentle- 
men, I venture to say that tried by both tests, Lord 
Ripon’s regime will come out triumphant. Whether we 
look to the popularity which his Lordship has won 
among the people over whom he has borne sway for 
the last four years, or whether we consider the various 
measures of his administration, the conclusion is forced 
upon all unbiassed minds that Lord Ripon’s Government 
has been most successful. As to the first point, we hav& 
only got to consider the history of the past fortnight or 
three weeks which his lordship has spent m the journey 
from Simla to Calcutta and notice his popularity, which 
remains full of vitality and power in spite of the great 
strain put upon it only a few months ago. The accounts 
which we are receiving every day point to that with 
conclusive effect — an effect which cannot for one 
moment be impeached. Again, gentlemen, there have 
alw'ays been amongst us men who have Leen branded 
by our critics, as constituting what may be called a 
permanent Opposition to Her Majesty’s Government mi 
this country, however that Government may be at any 
time constituted. But strange as it may seem, even 
these men have now walked over into the ranks of the 
Ministerialists, so to speak, and are joining in the chords' 
of praise which is reverberating throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. Gentlemen, that is not a slight 
success for any ruler of men to have achieved. It is a 
very great triumph for an alien ruler. But then it may- 
be said that popularity is but an unsatisfactory test to 
apply in these cases, I agree in that view to a certaini 
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extent. Bat we most hero remember two kinds of popn 
larity which have been distinguished from one another 
by that eminent jndge, the late Sir John Colendge, 
There is the popularity which is followed after and 
"there 13 the popdanty which follows the performance 
of one 6 duty — the pursuit of an honest and straight for 
ward course. The popnlanty which is followed after 
may not afford good evidence of the worth of a man. 
But gentlemen the popnlanty of Lord Ripon is of 
the latter class, and does therefore, constitute a fair 
test of the snccess of his Lordship ff rule. (Cheers.) 
"But let 03 apply the second test to which I have alluded 
above. Let us examine and carefully scan, withont any 
prejudices some of the measures of Lord Rjpoa*8 
admimstratioQ for it is impossible to go throagb the 
whole number even of the most prominent measures 
on such an occasion as the present. Taking only tho-e 
connected more or less closely vnth fiscal adramisira 
tiOD we have gentlemen, the beginnings made of a 
pobey of real and powerful support to the manufac 
•turea of the country That la a measure fraught with 
great possibilities. Take agam the recent resolution 
'regarding surveys and afflessments of land. Gentle- 
pwi after a great deal of complaint and outcry on 
ihat subject, we may now consider ourselves as being 
at least withm measurable distance of the time when 
the ryot may be saved from one of his many voiatioas 

the ryot who has hitherto been the object rather of 

^passive than of movicg active sympathy Look again 
-at redaction of the adt duty— a measure meet eatisfac 
iory in the interests of the poorer classes of our 
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population. These measures show that Lord Ripon’s- 
policy has been one of affording genuine sympathy 
and tangible help to the classes of the population who- 
are least able to help themselves, or to make the voice 
of complaint heard when they are oppressed. It is- 
diametrically opposed to tbat policy of carrying taxa- 
tion “ along the line of the least resistance,” which 
commended itself once to some great masters of state- 
craft But, gentlemen, there is one point connected! 
with Lord Ripon’S fiscal policy, to which I must here 
refer, as it is the point on which the strongest attack 
on Lord Ripon’s rule has been made, purely on 
grounds of reason. I refer to the repeal, of the import 
duties on Manchester goods. Gentlemen, I remember,, 
when that repeal was announced, being told by a 
friend of mine that I was allowing myself to be blinded 
by English party prejudices, in making no effort to 
publicly protest against Lord Ripon’s proceeding, as 
we had done on the occasion of the first partial repeal 
of the duties by Lord Lytton’s Government. I denied 
then, gentlemen, as 1 deny now, that there was any 
party prejudice in the matter at all. For, see how 
different were the circumstances in the two cases. A 
little consideration will make it absolutely clear that 
they differed entirely from each other on most essen- 
tial points In the case of Lord Lytton's measure, it 
was voluntarily undertaken by his Lordship’s Govern- 
ment, when a general election was impending in 
England, and at a time when, in substance, additional 
taxation had been imposed upon the people. How 
stood the facts when Lord Ripon’s measure was 
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against which that eminent person as well as some 
feebler and less mtellectoal spints are dashing tfaeot- 
selves. It IS that, however on which in ray homble- 
jndgment rests moat firmly Lord Ripon's claim upon 
our gratitodo. It is that therefore, which explains 
Qur present movement It is that which ah'ords the 
basis of my answer to the question I alluded to at the 
ontset of ray observahoos. It is that which jastiflcs 
the remark that somming op the result of Lord Ripon's 
rule, yon may say again borrowing the language 
of the Lanrcatc, that “ he wrought his people lasting 
good*” In the case of soch a Viceroy gentlemen 
what we are doing this evening is not merely proper 
and called for it is really inadequate. Gentlemen 
I will not detain you any longer,! hag to second 
the motion which has been placed before you. (Loud 
and prolonged cheers.) 





MOHANDAS KARAMGHAND 
GANDHI 

T he story of the great woes, our countrymen have 
endured in South Africa, since Indian immigra- 
tion began, ought to be too well-known to every son 
of India to need recapitulation. It is a story full 
of harrowing revelations, on the one hand, of the 
heart-rending sufferings the British Indian has had to 
undergo, and on the other, the’ depths to which white 
humanity can descend. It is a story of inhuman 
treatment and helpless suffering, of racial antipathy 
and commercial jealousy, of disabilities, wrongs and 
humiliations, of a flagrant defiance of the elementary 
laws of civilised life for which there is hardly a parallel 
in modern times. The tragedy of that story is all but 
unrelieved, unrelieved indeed but for two things. The 
one IS the illumining presence in it of a personality 
like Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, and the other is 
the dauntless stand, our countrymen, high and low, 
Hindu, Mahomedan, Christian and Parsee, have made 
for their rights. The atrocities inflicted upon our 
countrymen may almost tempt us to think, that man 
was made not in the image of God but m that of 
His Ancient Enemy When however we read the 
account of the splendid sacrifice and heroism displayed 
3 
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by our countrymen in the battle for hononr and a el f 
respect, a sense of human nature redeemed steals over 
TB. The history of the world, said Thomas Cajiyle in 
roernorable words, is the history of its great men. One 
may in like manner say, without violence to the truth 
that the history of the vast transformations we have 
witnessed in South Afnca during the last three years 
and more in the attitude of the Indian Cornmunity is 
the history of one man, Mr Gandhu For a fifteen 
years he has been the accredited fnend, philosopher 
and guide, of the Indian Cornmnoity m South Africa 
He has been the moulder director and inspirmg genitfl 
of the Passive Resistance movement in the Transvaal 
Under his geoeraisbip the British Indians m South 
Africa from being a mas of discordant and repelling 
units have been welded into a clcso-kmt body pulsating 
with a sense of commoa life and commoo reflponaibihty 
During the last ten years Mr Gandhi s name has been 
much before the public. Mr J J Doke, a baptist 
minister of Jobannesbuig, with a generosity not al^ys 
characteristic of the ministers of the Gospel has made 
him the hero of a bic^raphy And certamly few men 
in India to-day enjoy a larger meed of the affection 
and devotion of the rising generation. Truly a 
remarkable mao ! A nature strung to what is finest and 
best m life, a lofty ideal of duty strenuoasly pursued, 
an over present and haunting sense of clainfl larger, 
fhfln thoae of the peisooal self such are some of the 
elements that have gone to make him, as the following 
sketch of ha career will show 
Mcdiandos Karamefaond Gandhi was bora on the 2ad 
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of October 1869, the youngest of three children, ia 
2 . vaishya family, at Porbandar, a city of Kathiawar in 
Guzerat. Mr. Gandhi’s immediate ancestors seem to 
have been quite remarkable. ^^Ir. Gandhi’s grand- 
father was Dewan of the Bana of Porbandar and an 
anecdote illustrates how fearless he was. Incurring 
the displeasure of the Queen who was acting as Regent 
for her son, he had to flee the court of Porbandar and 
take refuge with the Nawab of Junagadh, who received 
him with great kindness, But there was a rift m the 
lute The courtiers remarked that the ev-prime minister 
of Porbandar gave his salute to the Nawab with his 
left hand. But the intrepid man replied, “ In spite of 
all that I have suffered I keep my right hand for Por- 
bandar still.” Mr. Gandhi’s father was no less remark- 
able. Succeeding his father as Dewan of Porbandar 
and losing like his father the favour of the Ruling 
Chief he repaired to Rajkot where he was' entertained 
as Dewan. He' was a severely religious man and 
could repeat the Baghavad Gita from beginning to end. 
The Tnakore Sahib of Rajkot pressed him to acceptia 
Jarge grant of land, but he refused, and even when the 
entreaties and admonitions of friends and relatives 
prevailed at last, he accepted only a fraction of what 
was offered Happening to hear one daji the Assistant 
Political Agent hold abusive language regarding the 
Thakore Sahib, he indignantly repudiated it His 
Omnipotence the Political Agent, demanded an apology 
which was refused. He thereupon ordered the offend; 
iing Dewan to be arrested and detained under a tree 
ior some hours The apology was eventually waived 
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and a reconciliatJOD effected Sacb was the father. 
Mr Gandhi's mother however was the most remark 
able of all Her inflnenco on the character of her soft 
has been deep and profonod Religion was to her 
the breath of life. Long and rigorons were her fasts ^ 
many and abounding were her chanties and never 
conld she brook to see a starving soul m her neighbour- 
hood. In these respects she was indeed a typical Hindu 

woman Such were the parents of whom the subject 
of onr present sketch was bom 

Mr Gandhi was duly put toschool at Porbandar but 
a change occumng m its fortunes the whole family 
removed to Rajkot At Rajkot the boy attended Orst a 
VeroacuUr School and afterwards the Kathiawar 
High School whence bo passed the Matriculation 
Examination at the age of seventeen. Mr Gandhi wba 
married at the age of twelve while still at school 
An incident m his school life deserves more than 
ordinary attention Bom and bred in an atmosphere 
of uncompromning Vaishoevaism, he had learned 
to perfection its nhial end worship if not, also 
to some extent its rationale and doctnne. Vaishna 
VBism emphaases and exalts the vutne of non lallmg 
(Ahimsa), and Vaishnavas are strict vegetanana. The 
teaching at school however demolished the young 
Gandhi’s unlearned faith am* he became a sceptic; 
This wreck of faith brought one disastrous conso- 
qnince m its tram Tho yonng Gandhi and some school 
companions of his amcerely came to behove that 
■vesotananum was a folly and snperatihoii, and that, 
to bo aviliaxi. tho eating of flooh was essential Noc 
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were the boys slow to put their belief into action. Buy- 
ing some flesh in secret every evening they went to a 
secluded spot on the bank of a stream and had a con- 
vivial meal. But the young Gandhi’s conscience was 
all the while never at peace. At home he had to tell 
lies to excuse his lack of appetite, and one subterfuge 
led to another The boy loved truth and hated 
falsehood, and to avoid telling lies he abjured flesh- 
eating for ever. Truly, the child is father of the man ! 

After he passed the Matrioulation examination Mr. 
Gandhi was advised by a friend of the family to go to 
England to qualify himself for the Bar. Mr. Gandhi’s 
mother, however, would not listen to any such thing. 
Many a gruesome tale had the good woman heard 
of the abandoned nature of English life, and she shrank 
from the prospect of exposing her young son to all its 
temptations, as from the thought of hell. But the son 
was firm and the mother had to yield. But not until 
she had taken her son before a Jam sannyasin and made 
iiim swear three solemn vows forswearing wine, flesh 
and woman did she give her consent. 

Once m England, Mr, Gandhi set about to make of 
himself a thorough English “ gentleman.” An Indian 
fnend of his in England who gloried in his anglicised 
ways took him m hand and gave lessons in fashion. 
Under his inspiration he began to school himself in 
dancing, English music and French, in fact m all the 
accomplishments needed for the mighty role of the 
English “ gentleman.” His heart was, however, not in 
the matter The three vows he had taken haunted him 
iike a spectre. One day he went to a party and, there^ 
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TOis served with flesh soup He had now to make hifl- 
choice beUveen his three vows and the character of the 
English ' gentleman. He then and there rose up 
and left the party moch *lo the chagnn and mdigna 
tion of the fnend before allnded to Hd therftafter 
bade adien to oil his new fangled ways his feet ceased 
to dance, his fingers ceased to tone the violin and the 
posabihties of the English gentleman m him were 
lost for ever 

All thisiproved to do but the beginning of a keen 
epintoal struggle which stirred his being to its depths 
and out of which he emerged mto a tnnmphaijit self 
consciousnesa. The eternal problems of existence 
faced bun and pressed for an answer Friends were 
not wanting who tried to persoade bim that in Chns* 
tianity he would find the light for which he yearned. 
lAt the same tune he began to mnlifl a close stndy of the 
(Baghavad Gita. Step by step as he went on he was over 
whelmed with its transcendent snbbmity the spirit of 
the Gita pierced into bis very marrow He felt 
himself transported into a new world over which peace 
unfathomable brooded m silence and serenity All his 
ficamhings of spint ceased The little bark of his soul 
finding Its haven was evermore at rest 
> His life m Er^land was otherwise uneventfuL He 
■passed the London Matnculation Exammation quah 
fied huhself for the Bar and returned to India, 

' Ne\^ of ff most heart rending character awaited biS 
hmval at Bombay Unknown to himself a calamity 
fwhich to a Hindu at least is one of the great calamities 
of life ^bad befallen hun Ha mother who had loved^ 
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him as perhaps only a Hindu mother could, who 
had saved him from moral ruin and who had, no doubt, 
winged ceaseless thoughts of love and prayer for her 
far away son in England, that angel of a mother was no 
more She had been dead sometime and the news had 
been purposely kept a secret from him. We shall not 
attempt to describe his feeling when the news at last 
was disclosed to him. 

The next eighteen months Mr. Gandhi spent partly 
at Bombay and partly at Rajkot devoting himself to a 
deeper study of law and the Hindu scriptures He 
also attached himself to the Bombay High Court. But 
there was other work to do for him in a different part 
of the world, and the fates thus fulfilled themselves 
A firm at Porbandar with a branch at Pretoria had an 
important law ^uit in South Africa in which many 
Indians were concerned The conduct of this law suit, 
expected to last for over a year, bemg offered to him, 
Mr. Gandhi accepted it and proceeded to South Afnca. 

From the very day he set foot at Natal he had to 
taste of that cup of humiliation which has been the 
Indian’s portion all these years. At court he was rudely 
ordered to remove the Barristers’ turban he had on, and 
he left the court at once burning with mortification. 
This experience however was soon eclipsed by a host 
of others still more ignominious. Journeying to the 
Transvaal m a Railway tram the Guard unceremoni- 
ously ordered him to quit the ^ first-class compartment, 
though he had paid for it, and betake himself to the 
van. Refusing, he was brutally dragged out with 
Ills , luggage. And the train at once steamed off. 
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All this was oQ British soil ! In the Transvaal itself 
things xvere even worse. As he was sitting on the box 
of a coach on the waf to Pretoria, the Gnard asked him 
to dismonnt because he wanted to srooko there. A 
refusal brought two consecutive blows in quick succes- 
sion In Pretoria he was once kicked off a foot path 
b> a sentry The catalc^oe may be still farther 
extended but it would be a weannesss of the flesh. 

The law amt which he h^d b een engaged to conduct 
Was at last over A social gathering was given in 
his honour on the eve of his departure to India That 
evening Mr Gandhi chanced to see a local newspaper 
which announced that a bill wasabont to be lotroilaced 
into the Colonial Parliament to disfranchise Indians 
and that other bills of a sumliar character were soon to 
follow Mr Gandhi was alarmed He realised how 
grave the sitoation was and explamed to the assembled 
guests that if die Indian Community in South Africa 
was to be saved from utter ext»acU:)n immediate and 
resolute steps should be taken. At bis instance a 
message was at once seat to the Colonial Parliament 
requesting delay of procoedings, which was soon 
followed up by a largely signed petition against the 
new measure. But all was of no avail The bill was 
passed m due coarse Now another largely signed 
petitiou was sent to the Colonial Secretary in England, 
and in consequence the Royal Assent was withheld- 
Bot this again was of no avail for the same goal was 
reached by a new bill through a slightly different 
route. Now it was that Mr Gandhi serionsly mooted 
the question of a central orgamiation in Sooth Africa 
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to keep vigilant watch over the interests of the Indians. 
'But it was represented to him that such an organization 
would be impossible unless, he himself consented to 
remain in South Africa. The prominent Indians 
guaranteed him a practice if he should choose to stay. 
In response to their wishes Mr. Gandhi enrolled 
Iiimself in the Supreme Court of Natal though not 
without some objection on the ground of his colour 

We may say that from this time on Mr Gandhi 
began to see his life in its true perspective. He had 
^o choose between prospect and preferment in India, 
and humiliation and struggle m South Africa. How 
much depended on his choice 1 The South African 
Indian Community were like a flock of sheep without 
a shepherd, and he chose to be the shepherd. South 
Africa was the vineyard of the Lord in which he was 
called to dig and delve, and he chose to be the 
labourer From the day he made the choice he has 
•consecrated himself to his work as to a high and lofty 
mission, with results everybody knows of. 

Ha-snng enrolled himself as a Barrister of the Supreme 
Gourt of Natal Mr. Gandhi strenuously devoted himself 
to make his practice a success, even while educating 
'and organising the Indian Community. In 1896 he 
came to India to take his wife and children to South 
Africa Before he left South Africa he had written 
'and published an “ open letter” detailing the wrongs 
and grievances of Indians in South Africa. 

News of the splendid work which he had done in 
South Africa had travelled before him to India, and 
Indians of all classes joined in according him ah 
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enthfasiastic reception wherever he went In these 
nieAhngs Mr Gandhi bad of coarse to malfe some 
speeches Otrr good fnend^ Renter sent highly 
garbled versions of hia addresses to Sonth Afnca. 
Mr Gandhi was represented as telling his Indian 
audiences that Indians m Sonth Afnca were nmfonnly 
treated like wild beasts The blood of the Colonial 
was up and the feeling against Mr Gandhi reached 
white heat Meeting after meeting was held in which 
ho was denounced in the most scathing terras. 
Meanwhile Mr Gandhi was urgently requested to 
return to Natal without a moment s delay and ha 
embarked accordingly 

The steamer carrying Mr Gandhi reached Durban 
on the same day as another steamer which bad left 
Bombay with 600 Indian passengcTB on board two 
days after Mr Gandhi*s dqarture. The two ships* 
was immediately qnarantmed mdefinitely Great 
things were tronspinag at Darban meanwhile The 
Colonials were determmed not to land the Asiatics. 
Gigantic demonstrabons r’cre taking place, and the 
expediency of sending the Indians back was gravely 
discussed It was plain that the Colonials would go 
■pn y length to acxomplish thoir purpose. The more 
boisteroiB Bpints even proposed the Sinking of the ship 
Word was sent to Mr Gandhi that if be and his 
compatnots should attempt to land they would do so 
at mfimte peril , but threats were of no avafl. On the- 
day on wbicb the new Indian arrivals were expected 
to a'huge concourse bad assembled at the docks 
There web no end of hiaing, shouting, roaring andi 
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cursing The Attorney-General of Natal addressed the 
cro^^ d and promised them that the matter would receive 
the early attention of Parliament, commanding them 
at the same time in the name of the Queen to disperse 
And the crowd dispersed. Mr. Gandhi came ashore 
some time after the landing of his fellow passengers, 
having previously sent his wife and children to the 
house of a friend. He was immediately recognised by 
some of the stragglers who at once began to hiss and 
shout A rickshaw was engaged, but the way was 
blocked. Mr Gandhi walked on foot wuth a European 
friend and when they reached one of the streets the 
crowd was so big that the two friends were separated. 
The crowd at once began to maul Mr Gandhi till the 
Police came and' took him to the house of a friend 
The Police Superintendent expressed his apprehensions 
that the mob in their frenzy would even set fire to the 
house. Mr. Gandhi was obliged to dress himself as 
a Police Constable and take refuge in the Police 
Station. This ebullition of abnormal feeling subsided 
'after some time and a momentous page m Mr. Gandhi’s 
life was turned. 

In October, 1899 war broke out between the English 
and the Boers in South Africa Mr Gandhi with the 
sagacity of a true leader at once perceived what a 
golden opportunity it was to the British Indians to 
vindicate their self-respect and readiness to suffer in 
the cause of the Empire. At 'his call hundreds of our 
countrymen in 'South Africa were glad to enlist them- 
selves as Volunteers, but the offer was rejected with 
scorn by the powers that be. The offer was renewed. 
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a second time only to meet with a similar fate. When 
however the Bntish arras sustained some disasters, it 
was recognised that every man available shonld be pnt 
into the field and Mr Gandhi’s offer on behalf of his 
compatnots in Sooth Africa was accepted A thonsond 
Indians came forward and were constitated into an 
Ambulance Corps to assist la carrying the wounded to 
the hospitals Of the service that was rendered in this 
direction it i3 not ne ces sary to speak as it has been 
recognised even in South Afnca. At another time the 
Bntish Indians were employed to receive the wounded 
oat of the line of fire and carry them to a place more 
than twenty miles o£L When the battle was raging 
Major Bapte came to Mr Gandhi who of coarse was 
one of the Volunteera, and repreoeoted that if tb^ 
worked from within the line of fires they should bo 
rendering incalculable service. At once all the Indian 
Volunteers responded to the request and daontlessly 
exposed themselves to shot and shelL Many an Indian 
life was lost that day ^ Such iB an unvarnished account 
of the heroic services rendered by British Indians in 
South Afnca dunng the Boer War 

The war was over and the Transvaal became a part 
^f the British Empire. Mr Gandhi was under the 
impression that, since the wrongs of the Bntiah Indian 
subjects of the Queen were one of declared causes 
of the war under the new Government those wrongs 
■would be a thing of the past Under this improasion ho 
returned to India with no idea of gomg back but be 
was redtoniog without his host. The little finger of 
'the new Government was thicker than the loins of the 
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Boers. The Boers had indeed stung the Indian subjects 
of the Queen with whips but the new Government 
stung them with scorpions. A new asiatic department 
wa'> constituted to deal with Asiatics as a species apart. 
A most insidious policy of exclusion was maturing. 
The prospect was dark and appalmg and Mr. Gandhr 
had to return to the scene of his labours. He inter- 
viewed the authorities but he was assured that he had 
no business to interfere in the matter while they 
themselves were there to look after everything.. 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain was then m South Africa and 
a deputation led by Mr. Gandhi waited upon him m 
Natal. In Pretoria however a similar deputation was. 
disallowed unless Mr. Gandhi was excluded Evidently 
Mr Gandhi’s name was becoming gall and wormwood 
to the authorities. But he was not the man to be 
frightened. He determined to fight out the battle irt 
the Law Courts and enrolled himself on the Supreme 
Court of Pretoria. 

He now felt more than ever the imperative need of 
an organ which should at once educate the South 
African Indian Community on the one hand and be on 
the other the faithful mouthpiece of their views In 
1903 a press was bought and the paper “ Indian 
Opinion” was ushered into existence. It was published 
in four languages, English, Tamil, Guzeratiand Hindi. 
_ At first It didn’t prove a success and entailed such 
heavy loss that during the first year Mr Gandhi had to 
pay a sum of £2,000 out of his owm pocket. Though 
in subsequent years the financial position of the paper 
has somewhat improved, it has never been a pecuniary 
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success Notwithstanding, it has grown to be a great 
force in South Afnca and rendered invaluable service 
during the recent struggle. 

In the year 1904 a vimlent attack of plague broke 
out arncrag the Indian Community m Johannesburg 
The Municipal authorities were either ignorant or 
apathetic* Mr Gandhi however, was at once on the 
Beene and sent word to tbeanthonties that if immediate 
action were not taken an epidemic was in prospect 
But no answer came. Oob day the plague earned oS 
as many as twenty-one victimi. Mr Gandhi with three 
or four noble comrades at once broke open one of the 
Indian Stores which was empty and had the patients 
earned there and did what he could in the matter 
The next morning the Municipal anthontiea bestirred 
themselves and took the necessary action* The plague 
a moalh couating more than a hnodred victiras. 
We m India may shudder to think to wfaat an appalling 
magnitude the oulbroak may have grown but for the 
heroic endeavours of the subject of tha sketch, and hii 
devoted comrades. 

About this brae Mr Gandhi had been reading 
Rnskm a Unto thu Lart" and its influence Bank deep 
into his mind He was on Arc with the idea of country 
settlemrots cbarapiooed theroio. Shortly after t^o 
plague hod subsided ho went to Natal and purchased a 
piece of land at Phoenix a place situated on the 
hill sides of a nch graasy country Houses were built 
and a village sprang up oo the mountain mde. The 
inhabitants of the village of whatever rank, dig plongh 
and culhvate the adjoining land with their own hands 
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'Mr. Gandhi goes to the village whenever he is free and 
takes part in the work of cultivation like anybod}’’ else. 
Bat he has had to fulfil this sublime idealistic impulse 
of his at immense pecuniary sacrifice, for the scheme 
has, it seems, “absolutely impoverished him.” 

In 1905 the j^ulus broke out m rebellion and a 
corps of tventy Indians with Mr. Gandhi as leader 
was formed to help to carry the vounded to the 
hospitals. The corps subsequently acted as nurses- 
to the wounded. Surely, there is soaicthing infinitely 
elevating in the spectacle of a man of culture and 
.position like our present hero ministering in person 
to a wounded ^ulu. 

The bolt at last fell from the blue In the year 
1906 the new Government of the Transvaal brought 
forward a new law affecting Asiatics, which was sinis- 
ter, retrograde and obnoxious m the extreme. One 
morning all the children of Asia in the Transvaal 
awoke and found themselves called upon to register 
themselves anew by giving thumb impressions. Thus 
all Asiatics were placed on a level with convicts. The 
grimness of the situation dawned on the mind of the 
Indian community iii its utter nakedness. Nor were 
they slow to take action. A deputation under the 
leadership of Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Ah was at once 
sent to England to agitate, if possible against her 
Royal Assent being given to the new legislation. The 
Royal Assent was withheld in consequence till a con- 
stitutional Government should be installed in the 
Transvaal. A committee in London with » Lord Arapthill 
-ex-Governor of Madras, as chairman,, was also 

t * 
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formed to keep giiard over ‘lodtan mteresta m Souttr 
Afnca But all thfl was of no avail A constitutional 
Government was soon formed in' the Transvaal the 
new measure was passed in hot haste, received the- 
Royal Assent and became law 

A gauntlet was thus thrown in the face of the- 
Trnnsvaal British Indians. The policy of Asiatic 
cxcIosioB had reached its climax The elementary 
rights of human beings had been trampled under 
foot. To register or not to register was now the 
question with the Indian Community To register 
and sell their honor and alf respect for a 
of pottage, or not to register and take up arms 
against a sea of troubles " was the question. All these 
ye&n Mr Gandhi had not laboured for oougbt Like 
a true leader he appealed to the better instincts of bis- 
followers. He told them that sobraission to the new 
law would bo tantamount to the immolation of their 
souls at the altar of their bodies He told them that 
registration and perdition were under the cucumstances 
synooymotB and that if they had a spark of self respect 
in them they should refifie to register and face any 
troubles m store for them. He preached to them the 
gospel of passive reststanco. The words of the leader 
awoke a re^ionsivs thrOI in thousands of intrepid 
hearts. Like one man they vowed against the registrar 
tion. Like one pwn they resolved to face prosecution 
and perseculion dungeon and death itself Like oor 
man they resolved to make atonement foe the heaped 
up humiliations of many years, by a supremo and 
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triumphant act of self-vindication which should rivet 
the eyes of the whole world. 

Tne great struggle in the Transvaal thus commenced. 
The glorious passive resistance movement was thus m- 
^augurated The law took its course, and a saturnalia of 
imprisonments ensued Tne gaols became literally- 
crammed with the Indians who suffered for conscience 
sake High and low, rich and poor, went joyfully to th& 
gaol as to the bridal Husband was separated from 
wife, child from parent, and yet tne fervour and 
pertinacity of the struggle abated not Mr. Gandhi 
himself was sentenced to two months simple 
imprisonment. During the trial he took full responsi- 
bility for tne course adopted by the Indian Community 
under his leadeiship and asked for the maximum 
punishment for himself. The Transvaal authorities 
were perturbed to see the worm turning, and 
naturally grew uncomfortable. General Smuts gave 
- his^ word that if the Indians registered of their 
own accord the noxious law would be withdrawn^ 
Mr Gandhi not to embarrass the authorities acceeded 
to the course, and to set an example, himself went to 
the office to register. The position of a leader is often- 
times irksome and dangerous, and so it was in this’ 
instance A Pathan who had joined in the passive 
resistance movement imagined that Mr. Gandhi was 
placing the coward and betraying his trust of leader- 
ship He dealt such severe blovys to Mr Gandhi on 
his way to the registration office that he at once fell 
down unconscious His friends afterwards asked him 
to take action against the Pathan, but he replied that 
4 
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the Pathan bad done what be considered nghtl It 
13 no wonder that he said so for ho has been deeply 
influenced by the teaching of the late Connt Leo 
Tolsto\ To resutno oar stoiy Genera) Smuts brote 
faith and the new law was not expunged from the 
statute book- Th^ struggle recommenced Again 
hundreds were cut into jail and Mr Gandhi among 
them for a term of two months with hard labour We 
have no space to refer to the hardships he endured 
with his brother safferers m jail to his many acta 


of Bclf-dfeOial, and to the sublime manner m which ho 
bore opi beheving, as ho did that suffering is the 
heaven ordained path to pcrfectionu 
After his release he was appointed to lead a depata 
tion to England, m the year 1909 But nothing worth 
mentioning came of iL The sequel of the story the 
deportations of hundreds of Indians, and the return of 
the depctfteas to the Transvaal all this is well known 
The struggle is stiU going on and the end is not yet 
Whatever the end and whenever it coma, there is no 


doubt that the Transvaal straggle has served to reveal 
a roan of exceptional capacity lofty aims and 
unblemished character And that man, we need hardly 
say 13 Mr Gandhu It would not be easy to do 
lustice to a character such as his. He is one of those 
rare men with whom the life of the soul la a living 
reality Hi* prmaples are no mere cloak to bo donned 
and doffed at wiU but are part and parcel of bis 
being whu* be never barters for any mess of pottage 
bo^ He baa often been known to 

withdraw from a smt, if convinced that it waa not 
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true. His life is a ceaseli^ striving to “ rise on the 
■stepping stones of our dead selves to higher things,” 
and ’s a unit} such as fei\ lives arc. 

'A'ell h is it been sud that the iuture Indian N luon 
IS being built up m South Africa By those who realise 
the full purpi'Ci of tins re nark the claim o. Mr. Gandhi 
to rank high among the great builders of the Indian 
Nation will hardly be disputed.-^ 

It 13 this Builder of Indian Nation on a foreign 
strand that the South African Government have again 
consigned him to the horrors of Jail for 15 months. 
Why ? Not for cheating, or thieving or murdering 
or any breach of peace — but because he would not 
advise his suffering brethren to conform to iniquitous 
impositions which are a disgrace to civilization and to 
Christian It}' 

Our countrymen and countrywomen have to pay 
a £3 poll-tax for the sin of being Indians Hindu and 
Mahomedan marriages — 'though between one man 
and one woman to the exclusion of all others — 
are stigmatised as no marriages at all. Such are the 
insults hurled in the face of Indians — both those in 
South Africa and those who stay at home — by this 
Boer British Government. It is to be hoped that 
through the firm representations of the Government of 
India, the Imperial Government will put a stop to these 
manifestations of the Boer spirit under the guise of 
British legislation . 

* This sketch is baseJ upon the book entitled 
" M K Gandhi , an Indian Patriot m South Africa," 
fiy J J* Doke, Baptist Minister, Johannesburg 
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After the great straggle he ratamed to India and 
tonred round the whole of his motherland to study 
personally the aituaticm and has settled at Abmednagar 
where he has started an institation called Safyashnmiara 
May he live Jong to servo his ojuntry 


GANDHI S SENSE OF DUTY 
Mr Gandhi’S sense of pnbhc duty js said to be 
profojnd Just before his first arrest in 1907 be 
received the ne'vs that his yonugast child tvas des- 
perately ill, and ha wafi asked to go to Phojoix at 
once if ho wished to save him rie refused sayiogr 
that hts greater duty lay lo Johsonesbafg, where 
the community had need of him and bis cbild^ life 
or death must be left in God s hands Similarly during 
hi8 second irapriscmmeal ho received telegraphic news 
of Mrs Gandhi’s serious illness and was urged even 
bv the visiting Magistrate to pay his fine and so becotne 
free to nurse her Again be refused declining to be 
bound by private ties when such action would probably 
reoU in weakening the corarauDity of which he was the 
stay and the inspiration And although after his 
release and hts subsequent re-arrest he could have 
secured indefinite postponement of the hearing of hi» 
case so that he might nurse Mrs Gandhi back to health 
after a senous operation as soon as he heard that the 
Transvaal Government were anxious to see him back 
again m gaol he hastened to the Transvaal from Natal, 
leaving Mrs, Gandhi, fc^ aught ho know to the contrary,. 
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•on her deathbed. His eldest son has been in gaol as a 
passive resister for many months, and Mr. Gandhi 
recently took his second son, a lad of 17 years to the 
Transvaal, in' order that he, too, may grow through 
the hard discipline of prison-life Yet he is a 
devoted husband and father, and is intensely attached 
to children The spirit ot persevera.nce which Mr. 
Gandhi has instilled into his compatriots in South 
Africa IS shown by the folloising c\hortation addressed 
by him to the Tamil community — 

“ Remember that we are descendants, of Pranlad 
and Sudhanva, both passive resisters of the purest 
type Tney disregarded the dictates even of their 
parents, wnen tney wore asked to den}' God They 
suffered extreme torture rather than inflict suffering 
on their persecutors. We in tne Transvaal are being 
called upon to deny God, in that \\c arc required to 
deny our manhood, go back upon our oath, and 
accept an insult to our nation Shall we, in the 
present crisis, do less than our fore-fathers? ” 


Mr. GANDHI’S RECENT TRIAL 
His Address before The Court 

Addressing the Court at Volksrust, Mr. Gandhi said 
that he had given the Minister of the Interior due 
notice of his intention to cross the border with the 
prohibited immigrants, and had informed the Immigra- 
tion Offleer at Volksrust of the date of crossing. He 
assured the Court that the present movement had nothing 
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^•hatcver to do with the tinlawfal entry of a single 
Indian for the purpose of reflideoca in the Transvaal 
He might fairlj claim that donng his whole career m 
the Transvaal he had been actuated by a desire tojgtist 
the Govemroent in preventing surreptitions entry and 
anlavi fnl settlement bat be pleaded guilty to knowingly 
committing an offence against the Section under which 
he was charged He wae aware that his action was 
fraught with the greatest risks and intense personal 
suffering to hi3 followers. He was convinced that 
nothing short of much suffering would move the 
conscience of the Governor or of the inhabitants of 
the Union of which m spite of this breach of the 
laws, he claimed to be a sane and la^ abiding atiren 


Mr. GANDHI’S CONFESSION OF FAITH 

The follovnng is an extract from a letter recently 
addressed by Mr Gandhi to a fnend m India* — 

(1) There b no impassable barrier between East 
and West 

(2) There is no such thing as Western or Enropean 
civilization bat there is a modem civiUiahon, which is 
purely material 

I (3) The people of Eorope, bef^ they were tooched 
by modem civilization had much m common with the 
people of the East anyhow the people of India, and 
even teniay Europeans who are not touched by Modem 
avilizatlon are far better able to mix with Indians than 
the ofepnng of that cmlinUioru 
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(4) It IS not the British people who are ruling India, 
hut it IS modern civilisation, through its railways, 
telegraph, telephone, and almost every invention which 
has been claimed to be a triumph of civilization. 

(5) Bombay, Calcutta, and the other chief cities of 
India are the real Plague spots 

(6) If British rule was replaced to-morrow by 
Indian rule based on modern methods, India would be 
no better, except that she would be able then to retain 
some of the money that is drained away to England , 
but then India would only become a second or fifth 
edition of Europe or America 

(7) East and West can only and really meet when 
the West has thrown overboard modern civilization, 
almost in its entirety They can also seemingly meet 
when East has also adopted modern civilization, but 
that meeting would be an armed truce, even as it is 
between, say, Germany and England, both of which 
nations are living in the Hall of D^ath in order to 
avoid being devoured the one by the other 

(S) It is simply impertinence for any man or any 
body of men to begin or contemplate reform of the 
whole world To attempt to do so by means of 
highly artificial and speedy locomotion, is to attempt 
the impossible. 

(9) Increase of material comforts, it may be 
generally laid down, does not in any way whatsoever 
conduce to moral growth. 

(10) Medical Science is the concentrated essence of 
Black Magic. Quackery is infinitely preferable to 
what passes for high medical skill. 
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(11) Hospitals are the inatroments that the Devil 
lias been aaiog for his own purpose in order to keep 
hi5 hold on hia Kingdom They perpetoate vice» 
misery and degradation and real slavery I was entirely 
off the track when I considered that I should rocetvo a 
medical training It f^ould bo smfnl for me many 
\\a> whatsoever to take part m the aborainationa that 
go on in the hoepitals If there were no hospitals for 
venereal dtfeasea, or even for consumptives we should 
have less consumption, and less sexual vice amongst ns. 

(12) India’s sajvatiOQ consisia in nnieammg what 
■she has learnt during the past 6fty years The railways 
telegraphs hospitals lawyers doctors and such like 
have all to go and the ao^alled upper classes have to 
learn to live consciously and religiously and deliberately 
the simple peasant life, knowing it to be a life-giving 
true happiness. 

(13) India should wear no machine^mado clothing 
whether it comes out of Earopcai) luiils or Indian 
mills. 

(14) England can help India to do thia, and then 
she will have jostiBed her bold on India. There seam 
to be many In England U>day who think likewiae. 

(15) There wos true wisdom m the sages of old 
having 80 regulated society as to lirrat the material 
condition of the people the rude plough of perhaps 
five thousand years ago is the plough of the husband 
man to-day Therein lies salvation P<‘oplo live long 
•under such conditions m comparative peace much 
greater than Europe has enfoyed after having taken np 
modem activity and I feel that every enlightened 
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■man, certainly every Englishman, may, if he chooses, 
learn this truth and act according to it 

It is the true spirit of passive resistance that has 
brought me to the above almost definite conclusions. 
As a passive resister, I am unconcerned \Nhether such 
a gigantic, reformation, shall I call it, can be brought 
about among people v ho find their satisfaction Irom 
the present mad rush If 1 realize the truth of it, I 
should rejoice in follow log it, and therefore I could not 
wait until the whole body of people had commenced- 
All of us w'ho think likewnse have to take the 
necessary step, and the rest, if we are in the right, 
must follow’. The theory is there • our practice will 
have to approach it as much as possible Living 
in the midst of the rush, w’e may not be able to shake 
ourselves tree from all taint Every tune I get into a 
railway car or use a motor-bus, I know that I am doing 
violence to my sense of w hat is right I do not fear 
the logical result on that basis The visiting of England 
IS bad, and any communication betw'een South Africa 
and India by means of ocean-gre> -hounds is also bad 
and so on. You and I can, and may outgrow’ these 
things in our present bodies, but the chief thing is to 
put our theory right You w'lll be seeing there all 
Sorts and conditions of men. I therefore feel that X 
should no longer withhold from you what I call the 
progressive step I have taken mentally. If you agree 
With me, then it will be your duty to tell the revolu- 
tionaries and everybody else that the freedom they' 
"Want, or they think they want, is not to be obtained by 
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killing people or doing violence, but by setting them 
Selves nght and by becoming and remaining traly 
Indian Then the Bntish mlers will be servants and 
not masters. They will be trustees and not tyrants 
and they will live in perfect peace with the whole of 
“the inhabitants of India The future therefore, lies 
not with the Bntish race, bat with the Indians them 
Solves and if they have sufficient self abnegation and 
abstcmionsness they can make themselves free this 
very moment, and when we have arrived m India^at 
the simplicity which is still ootb largely and which was 
ours entirely untd a few years ago it will still be possi 
ble for the beat Indians and the best Europeans to see 
one another throoghout the length and breadth of 
India and act as the leaven When there was no 
rapid locomotion teachers and preachera went on 
foot, from the end of the conotry to the other braviog 
all dangers not for pleasure, not for recruiting their 
health, (though all that foUo%ved from their tramps) bat 
for the sake of humanity Then were Beoaresand other 
places of pilgnmago holy cities, whereas to-day they 
are an aboramatiori, 

You will recollect you use^ to hate me for talking to 
my childreu in GuzeraU. I now feel more and more 
convmced that I was absolutely ngnt in refusing to talL 
to them in English Fancy a Gozerati wnting to an 
other Guzerati in Eoglishl Which, as you would proper 
ly say ho mispronounces and writes ungrammatically 
I should certainly never commit the ludicrous blunders 
in wnting m Gurerati that I do m wntiog or ipoaking 
,*n EpgUah. I think that when I speak in English to 

\ 
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an Indian or a foreigner I in a measure un-Icarn the 
language. If 1 \vant to learn it well, and if 1 want to 
attune m\ ear to it, I can onl> do so by talking to an 
Englishman and b\ listening to an Englishman speak- 
ing. 


Mr. G\NDHrS PLI1.A FOR THE SOUL 
The following is an extract from a letter of the 
London correspondent of the An.nta Bacaat Patnka, 
summarising an address delivered bj Mr Gandhi before 
the members of the Emerson Club and of the 
Hampstead Branch of the Peace and Arbitration 
SocieU whilst in London - 

Mr. Gandhi turned to India, and spoke with enthusi- 
asm of Rama, the victim of the machinations of a 
woman choosing fourteen ) ears' exile rather than 
surrender, other Orientals were mentioned, and then, 
through the Doukhabors -of to-day, he brought the 
thoughts of the audience to the soul resistance of 
Indians versus brute force in South Africa. He insisted 
that it was completely a mistake to believe that Indians 
were incapable of lengthened resistance for a principle, 
10 their fearlessness of suffering they were second to 
none in the world Passive resistance had been called 
a weapon of the weak, but Mr Gandhi maintained' 
that It required courage higher than that of 
a soldier on the battle field, which w'as often the 
impulse of the moment, for passive resistance, was 
continuous and sustained , it meant physical suff’enng. 
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Some people were mclmed to think it too difficolt to 
be earned oat today, bat those who held that idea 
v.ere not moved by troo coura^ Again refemng to 
Oriental teaching Mr Gandhi said that the teaching 
of the Lords Song was from the beginning the 
necessity of fearlessness He touched on the question 
of physical force while insisting that it was not thought 
of bv Indians in the Transvaak He does npt w-ant to 
share m liberty for India that is gamed by violence and 
bloodihed and insists that no coantry Is so capable 
as India of wielding soul force. Mr Gandhi did 
not approve of the militant tactics of the snffra 
gettes for the reason that they were meeting body 
force with body force, and not oiing the higher power 
of soul force violence begot violence. He maintained, 
too that the assocution of Britain and India must bo 
a rautool benefit if India — eschewing violence — did not 
depart from her proud position of being the giver and 
the teacher of religion- If the world believes in the 
existence of the aool he aaid inconclnsion it most 
be recognised that soul force is belter than body force 
it IS the sacred pnnaplc of love which moves mountains. 
To US IS the responsibility of living out this sacred 
law we are not concerned with results, 

Mr Gandhi protested against the mad rush of to day 
and instead of blessing the means by ^Thlch modem 
science has made this mad rush posjilile that is, 
railways motors telegraph telephone and even the 
coming flymig machines ho declared that they were 
diverting man’s thoughts from the mam purpose o£ life 
Txxifly comfort stood before soul growth , man had no 
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time to-day even to know himself, he preferred a 
newspaper or sport or other things rather than to be 
left alone with himself for thought. He claimed 
Ruskin as on his side in this expression of protest 
against the drive and hurry’ of modern civilisation. He 
did not describe this development of material science 
as exclusively British, but he considered that its effect 
in India had been baleful in many ways. He instanced 
the desecration of India’s holy places, which he said 
were no longer holy for the ‘‘ fatal facility” of loco-- 
motion had brought to those places people whose 
only aim was to defraud the unsophisticated , such 
people in the olden days when pilgrimages meant long 
and wearisome walking through jungles, crossing 
rivers, and encountering many dangers, had not the 
stamina to reach the goal Pilgrimages in those days 
could only be undertaken by the cream of society^ but 
they came to know each other , the aim of the holy 
places was to make India holy. Plague and famine, 
which existed in pre-British days were local then , 
to-day, locomotion had caused them to spread. To 
avoid the calamity which intense materialism must 
brings Mr. Gandhi urged that India should go back 
to her former holiness, which is not yet lost. The 
contact with the West has awakened her from the 
lethargy into which she had sunk , the new spirit, if 
properly directed, would bring blessings to both nations 
and to the world If India adopted \Vestern modern ^ 
civilisation as Japan had done, there must be perpetual 
conflict and grasping between Briton and Indian. If, 
on the other hand, India’s ancient civilisation can 
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withstand this latest a^nlt as it has withstood so 
many before, and be, as of old the religions teacher 
the Spiritual gaide then there would be no impassable 
bamor between East and West Some circumstances 
exist said Mr Gandhi which we cannot understaad 
bat the mam purpose of life is to live rightly think 
rightly act rightly but the sool must languish when 
we give all our thonght to the body 


Mr Gandhi on the duties of British 
CITIZENSHIP 

I consider myself a lover of tne British Empire, a 
citizen (thoagh votelesis) of the Transvaal, prepared to 
take my fall share in promoting the general well being 
of the country And I claim it to be perfectly hooour 
able and consistent with the above profession to 
advise my countrymen not to submit to the Asiatic 
Act, as being deri^atory to their manhood and offeo 
save to their religion And I claim too that the 
method of passive resu'itance adopted to combat the 
rmschief is the clearest and safest, because if the cause 
IS not true, it is the resisters and they alone who 
suffer I am perfectly aware of the dagger to good 
goirernment m a country inhabited by many races 
unequally developed, in an honest citiren advismg 
rtf istaoce to a law of the land- But I ref ibo to believe 
on the infallibility of legislators, I do believe that they 
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are not always guided by generous or even just senti- 
ments m their dealings with unrepresented classes. 
I venture to say that, if passive resistance is generally 
accepted, it will once and for ever avoid the contingency 
of a terrible death-struggle and bloodshed in the event 
»(not impossible) of the natives being exasperated by a 
stupid mistake of our legislators 

It has been said that those who do not like the 
law may leave the country This is all very well- 
spoken from a cushroned chair, but it is neither possi- 
ble nor becoming for men to leave their homes because 
they do not subscribe to certain laws enacted against 
them. The inlanders of the Boer regime complained 
of harsh laws ; they, too, were told that if they did not 
like them they could retire from the country. Are 
Indians, who are fighting for their self-respect, to slink 
away from the country for fear of suffering imprisonment 
or worse ? If I could help it, nothing would remove 
Indians from the country save brute force It is no 
part of a citizen’s duty to pay blind obedience to the 
laws imposed on him And if my countrymen believe 
fin God and the existence of the soul, then, while they 
may admit that their bodies belong to the state to be 
imprisoned and deported, their minds, their wills, and 
their souls must ever remain free like the birds of the 
air, and are beyond the reach of the swiftest arrow. 




PANDIT AJUDHIANATH 

A Sketch of His Life and Career 

44QTANDING on this platform and speaking in 
^ this city, * one feels almost an overpowering 
sense of despair when one finds that the familiar figure 
and the beloved face of Pandit Ajudhianath is no more. 
We mourned for him when he died, we have mourned 
for him since ; and those of us who had the privilege 
of knowing him intimately, of perceiving hiis kindly 
heart, his great energy, his great devotion to the Con- 
gress cause, and the sacnfices he made for that cause, 
will mourn for him to the last.” 

When the late Mr. W. C. Bonerjee spoke these words 
at the Eighth National Congress held at Allahabad, 
he was, we may be sure, paying no mere ^conventional 
tribute to the memory of a valued personal friend and 
political comrade He was thereby giving sincere and 
heartfelt expression to the feeling, then universal in 
India, that in the untimely death of the Pandit a national 
calamity had overtaken the land During the few years 
that the late Pandit was associated with the work of the 
Congress he had displayed such whole-hearted devo- 
tion and indomitable energy that his name was on 
everybody’s lips as that of one of the most strenuous 
and outspoken apostles of the national movement. 

5 
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Tha late Pandit was a man of exceptiOQaJ and bnlhant 
parts and would in any have wnt his namw largo 
in the annals of his coantrj Great parts however with 
ont a corrosponding heart are bound to be barren. 
But in the Pandit bnllianco of parts waa ennobled and 
redeemed by a truly largo and liberal heart. Ho Was 
a patnot and philanthropist of a rare order Ho 
cherished bright visions of glory for the future of his 
motherland, and strove ceaselessly to realise them. 
With him patnotisra was no cloak for rank self 
advertisoment. It was a pity for India that his career 
of beneficenca was cut oS in its prime but the land he 
ioved and the people he served cannot forget him and 
hi8 memoty mil long remain lively and fragrant at 
least m the minds of those who are acquainted with the 
history of the Indian National Congress We need there 
fore c^er no apolc^ for incorporating him among the 
Indian Nation Bnilders. 

Pandit Ajudhianath was bom at Agra on the 8th of 
April 1840 in a notable family at Kashmin Brahmins. 
Hia father Pandit Kedhimath had distinguished him 
self m more than one walk of life. He had been for 
some finw Dewan to the Nawab of Jaffhar and had 
afterwards taken to trade m which ho proved eminently 
•anecesfuL The father paid the keenfst attention to 
the edacafaon of his son, Ajudhianath even as a boy 
•Bhowed signs of rare promise. He zealously applied 
himself to the study of Arabic and Pcraian, then Court 
languages. The love of Arabc and Persian, thm cn 
kindled npeoed mto a passion m after days the Pandit 
.ri-wrfmer all his Boure hpii g - lfUt te Study Danng Ms 
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collegiate career the Pandit seems to have attracted the 
notice of the educational authorities. The Government 
report on popular education for the year 1860-61 
referred to young A-judhianath as ‘‘ an intelligent 
and promising student,” and further referred to his 
answer papers in History and Philosophy as marked 
by “ uncommon acuteness and thought ” Ajudhianath 
studied for Law and in the year 1862 enrolled himself 
on the High Court then situated at Agra. 

He had no period of weary waiting m his profession* 
Success came to him from the beginning, and his 
practice grew steadily. In the year 1869 a Law 
Professorship fell vacant in the Agra College, to which 
the Pandit was appointed unsolicited though there were 
a heap of applications for the post The Judges of the 
Allahabad High Court held him in very high esteem, 
and were amongst his personal friends. Of the 
impression he made on them the reference the Chief 
Justice made to him on his death is sufficient evidence. 
•“It was always a pleasure to us ” said the Chief Justice 
“ to listen to, and we frequently derived instruction 
from the legal Arguments of Pandit Ajudhianath. I 
confess that I have not unfrequently been captivated 
by the display on sudden and difficult emergencies, in 
Ins case of his knowledge of law, the subtlety of his 
mmd and his persuasive powers.” There can be no 
doubt that, if his life had been spared a few years 
longer, his legal career would have culminated in his 
elevation to the Bench But alas I that was not to be. 

The profession of law is notoriously a jealous mis- 
press, but the Pandit’s attentions weie never exclusively 
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paid to her Thooghts of coontry and motherland 
occupied no mean portion of his time. Ho took great 
interest in educational matters and yearned to extend 
to all his countryroen the blessings of the education to 
which he himself owed so much. His first pnbhc activity 
was therefore in connection with the founding of the- 
Victoria College, He aabseqoently tried ha hand at 
journaJam. He started an English daily (a daily be 
it noted) styled the lodtan Herald” in 1879 and 
though ho spent over a lac of rupees m the undtf 
taking out of his own pocket it eventnaJly proved a 
failure. Not disheartened he started another organ 
the Indian Union m the year 1890 of which the- 
Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan Mala viya (Mr Madan 
Mohan as he then was) was placed lo charge. It was 
ouder such distiogmshed atspices that the Honorable 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya served ha apprentice- 
ship m public life, and the worthy Pandit still cher ahes 
the rneraory of his old maister with profound rovermce. 
Pandit Ajodhianath was a nwmbcr of the Senates of 
both the Allahabad and Calcutta Universities, The 
Vice-Chancellot of the Allahabad University has paid 
him the following glowing compliment He took a 
very keen mterest m education was a constant atten 
dant at our meetings, and brought to bear upon our 
work intellectual powers which only few possess Ho 
was a man of whom any country and any race might 
well be prond Ha character was of the highest, 
ha ability was undoubted and ha acquiroments u-ere 
of the most vaned descnption ” 

The Pandit was the first Indian member to sit on tbe 
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"Legislative Council of the North-west Provinces, where 
"he did much useful work. We now come to the most 
important part of his public life, tnat, which has 
entitled him to the grateful remembrance of his coun- 
trymen, we allude to his labours in connection with 
the Indian National Congress. He was not one of that 
small and brilliant band of patriots who ushered the 
National Assembly into existence at Bombay during the 
closing week of the year 1SS5 His connection with it 
began somewhat later. We shall however relate the 
story of the Pandit’s conversion to the Congress cause 
in the words of Mr W. C Bonerjee. “ I was here 
(Allahabad)” he says “ m April 1887 and met Pandit 
Ajudhianath who had not then expressed his view one 
way or the other about Congress matters I discussed 
the matter with him He listened to me with his usual 
courtesy and urbanity, and he pointed out to me 
certain defects which he thought existed in our system, 
and at last after a sympathetic hearing of over an hour 
and a half, he told me he would think of all I had said 
to him, and that he would consider the matter carefully 
and thoroughly, and then let me know his views. 
I never heard anything from him from that time until 
on the eve of my departure for Madras to attend the 
Congress of 1887 I then received a letter from him m 
which he said I had made a convert of him to the Con- 
:gress cause, that he had thoroughly made up his mind 
to join us, that he was anxious to go to Madras himself, 
but that illness prevented him from doing so, and he 
sent a message that if it pleased the Congress to hold 
its next sessions at Allahabad in 1888, he would do all 
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he could (to make the Gmgreaa a succas Aud yon 
know — certainly those of you who attended know 
— whatsuccesa he did make of it. Our venerable Pre 
sident of the Reception Committee of this Congreffihad 
told 03 of the difficulties which had to be encountered 
to make that Congress a anccess , and I do not belittle 
hi3 services or those of any other worthy Congreraman 
who worked with him at that Congress when I say 
that it w as owing to Pandit Ajudhianath*8 exertions that 
that Congress was the success it was. The closing 
sentences of the foregoing qnotabon have been 
included m it in anticipation of what is to follow 
The Pandit waa nothing if not thoroughgoing. 
Having once joined the Congress ranks be was soon 
in the very thick of the fight. Having once stepped 
into the Congres boat be was soon at the very helm. 
His devotion to the cause be had esponsed knew 
DO bounds From the day the Pandit declared his 
allegiance to the Congress cause till bis death, it know 
of no HKTie doughty and entbusinstic champion. To use 
the words of Mr W C.Bonerjeo once again Pandit 
Ajodhianath as yon know, from the timo he joined the 
Congress^ocked early worlred late, worked with the 
bold, worked with the young, never spared any personal 
aacnfices, so that ho might do good to his Country and 
to the Congres 

In order however to appraise the character of the 
Pandit‘8 services, the arcutnstances that attended the 
holding of the Allahabad Congress of 1888 ought to be 
borne m minH. ‘When the Congress was first organised 
tbe powen that be, didn^tsec m it anything verj objec 
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tionable, and some of them even shov^ed a spirit of 
active sympathy. After the first two or three sessions 
were over it became very obnoxious in their eyes In 
the dovecots of officialdom there was a fluttering of 
wings. The Anglo-Indian porcupine fast bnstled up, and 
there was no end to the ridicule, contempt and venom 
of invective that were poured upon it The stigma of 
sedition was affixed to its fair brow The Congress 
Was denounced as a nest of mischief-makers and 
malcontents who were aiming at the overthrow 
of British Rule in India The opposition thus 
manifested soon told. A few Indian nobleman who 
had at first joined the movement now seceded to the 
camp of its foes The Mabomedan Community practi- 
cally stood aloof, and its leaders were actively hostile. 
Sir Auckland Colvin, the Lt.-Governor of the North- 
West Provinces at that time made no secret of his 
hatred of the Congress, and he had a powerful ally in 
that famous Mahomedan leader, the late Sir Syed 
Ahmed Khan And even among the professed friends 
of the Congress there were many searching of spirit. 

It was a situation to daunt the bravest heart It was 
feared on all hands that Allahabad would prove the 
grave of the National Movement. But there was one 
man who didn’t quail before the storm, and that was 
Pandit Ajudhianath He proved a host in himself. 
He proved more than equal to the situation, he put 
heart into wavering spirits He collected men and 
money , and much to the dismay of its foes the Congress 
was held at Allahabad in that year, and proved a 
glorious success It was an achievement of which 
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any man might bo prond. The Pandit was the Chair 
man of tbo Reception Committee and delivered the 
osoaJ address of welcome. He recounted the obstacles 
ho had to face, vindicated the Congress, and exhorted 
his compatnots to go on m their noble mission. The 
Allahabad Coogrcss of 1888 will ever constitute a 
memorable chapter m the history of the National 
Movement in India and the name Ajndhianath will be 
emblazoned m It It was well said at the time, " None 
but the intrepid and uosolfish Pandit could have fleeted 
the Congress argosy over the boiaterons cooflneoce of 
the Colvm Dufl'erm and Ahmed rapids at the 
time.” The Pandit dm t take to politics as to a pastime 
and hta enthofiasra was no mere three days affair After 
3 the Congress was over he toured id Northern India to 
plead the Congres caus& His eamestnos and since- 
nty were so transparent that when Mr A 0 Hume 
left for England the Pandit was by common consent 
elected Joint Secretary of the Congre® m his stead. It 
had been almoet resolved to offer the honor of the C hair 
of the Seventh Congress to the Pandit but it was fait 
that Bombay and Calcutta having till then supplied 
Presidents, Madras should have a c h ance before the 
North Western Provinces came m The late Rai 
Bahadur P Ananda Charlu who presided over that 
sessions alluded to the circorastance m the following 
passage m hia address The Honorable Pandit 
Ajodhianath la nnfortunataly for both you and me cot a 
Madrasee. Were it not that ho generously abdicated 
the dignity m favour of Madras, I ahould gladly have 
avoidi the danger of accepting a situation that ivould 
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^draw me into companson with that unselfish, whole- 
hearted, intrepid, and outspoken apoStle of this great 
National movement ” How little did those who cheered 
■these words to the echo know that the subject of 
this eulogium was soon to depart the land of the living. 

On returning home from the Nagpur Congress the 
Pandit caught cold, and complications setting m he 
passed away on the 11th January 1892. The news of 
his death plunged the vhole country into gloom. It 
was everywhere felt that a gap had heen caused in 
the ranks of selfless public workers which might take 
long to fill. It is our duty not to let the memory of 
such a man die, and coming generations will, it is 
hoped, consecrate a niche in their hearts to a kindly 
thought of tnis great soldier of the National cause w’ho 
-once served it so bravely and so faithfully, 


CONGRESS RECEPTION ADDRESS 

\Speech delivered by the Hon'ble Pandit Ajudhianath in 
■welcoming the delegates of the Fourth Indian National 
Congress], 

Gentlemen, — On behalf of the Reception Com- 
mittee, I offer you a most hearty welcome I rejoice to 
see so many friends and countrymen, many of whom 
have come long distances and at great personal incon- 
wenience, assembled to try and secure, by all loyal and 
-constitutional means, the amelioration of the political 
condition of India [Cheers) It is a matter for great 
'xejoicing that all the leaders of native opinion from all 
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the vanons provinces and the representatives of all tho- 
difierent commnmfaes of the Empire, have assembled 
here this day to labour for that summun bonttm the- 
greatest good of the greatest number {Cfwrt ) If 
Allahabad has not been fortimate enough to be the first 
toseenretho patronage of this great national mstitntion 
it may well be proud of being the first place where its 
organixation has arrived at a fair state of perfection 
{Chten) Bat while our orgamiatiOQ has so much 
improved, I regret to say that oar arrangeinfiats for your 
reception have not been by an> means as satisfactory 
as thej were at either Calcutta or Madras. ( No no’) 
But gentlemen, m consideration of the difficnlties 
thrown m oar way by the civil and military aothontiw 
we have tome claim to yoor indulgence. We were first of 
all led to believe— I may aay distinctly informed— that 
we should be permitted to occupy the Khtoro Bagh for 
onr encampment But a little later to our great dia 
appointment we were told that the requisite penmasion 
could not be accorded ( crt*s of sJuims P) and no satis- 
factory reason was a^gewd for this change of front 
In April after much negotiatjoo, pemuaion was granted 
to us to pitch our camp on a huge plot of waste ground 
lying between the fort railway station and the^foct on 
payment of rent. This rent we paid m advance, and wo 
were, assured that there would be no further difficulty in 
the way of onr occupying that piece of land. But, gentle- 
men, in the month of Angost — four months later — we 
were mtormed that on sanitary grounds we could not 
be allowed to occupy that place, and the rent money 
which we bad paid m advance, was returned to us.. 
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Then we managed to secure a group of houses belonging 
to members of the Reception Committee, and other 
friends, not very far away from the office of the Pioneer. 
This was too much for our opponents, and as some of 
the houses are unfortunately situated viithm the 
Cantonment limits, the Military authorities arbitrarily 
prohibited our utilizing those houses for Congress 
purposes. (" Shame ”) No inquiry was made as to the 
sanitary arrangements we were going to make. It was 
apparently taken for granted that the Congress Camp — 
and you have seen what a beautiful and perfectly 
managed camp ours is — would be the filthiest and most 
insanitary of all gatherings. (“ Shame ”) It is not too 
much to say that no other gathering for any other 
purpose would have been thus barred Hundreds of 
thousands of men poor, ill-clothed, ill-fed, and I fear 
not a few of them far from clean, are allowed to occupy 
land no further from the fort at the yearly fair — 
hundreds of thousands who every twelfth year swell to> 
millions — but no authorities, civil or military, interfere 
wnth them. But our gathering of less than 1,500 
gentlemen, all well fed and well clothed, could not be 
permitted on sanitary grounds. Then, as a last resource, 
we were obliged to rent these premises where we 
are now assembled. You can, therefore, easily imagine 
the difficulties with which we have had to contend. 
We obtained possession of this house and ground on 
the 3st November, and had barely SIX weeks m which- 
to make all the necessary arrangements for housing 
and feeding over 1,200 delegates {Cheers) Those 
fnends of ours who have come from Madras will, t. 
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■hope, reraomber that tha task of providing for the dele- 
-gates m Allahabad had not been flo easy as at Madras, 
where His Excellency the Governor himself lent them 
tents assisted them in many ways and sympathised 
with their work- {Cheer*) But here I bad to dance 
attendance for an hoar at least m the Fort of AUahabadi 
waiting the pleasure of the officers to grant me an 
audience — officers who riot only gave ns no assistance, 
bnt gtnte tha contrary {Langhier andenesof shame. ) 
All this will convmca yoa that wo have some claim to 
your indolgenco 

I shall now ask yon to elect yonr own Presidaut 
But before you proceed with his election yon may 
perhaps expect me to aay a few words about the 
opposihon of other kinds that wo have had to ODCoantei 
You ore now very famiUar with the nature of that 
opposition You know the strength of that opposition 
and you also know that it is fast lo mg its power for 
evil and dying out as all unnghtoocs things sooner or 
later die. {Cheera.) But I feel jt my doty to refer to it m 
consequence of the hostility of Sir Auckland Colvm to 
our most eetoemed but much abused fnend Mr Hume. 
{Loiidchsert) Mr Hume has not only now but for 
years past been working with inflmto and unselfish 
xeal to promote the welfare of India, and wo may leave 
it to time to vindicate his action from the strictures of 
-the Lieutenant Governor Again I am sorry 

to say that that portion of the Anglo-Indian pres 
which delights m ndiculmg and condemning the aspira 
tiona of the native co mmu nity loft no stone unturned 
•to bnng discredit on Mr Hume. {Cheer* and one* of 
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“ shame ” But we are not children. We know the 
game they are playing , and we mean to stick to Mr. 
Hume to the last. {Loud and Prolonged cheers-) His 
advice to us has always been loyalty and moderation, 
and yet he has been stigmatized as the most seditious 
man m India. The next reason which induces me to 
refer to this opposition is the Speech of Lord Dufferin, 
who speaks of the seditious nature of some of our writ- 
ings and speeches. Some few thoughtless non-official 
opponents had already, it is true, adopted similar means 
to discredit us But I am surprised, I am astonished, 
to find any sensible man, let alone a gentleman occupy- 
ing the position of a Viceroy, bringing a charge of 
disloyalty against us {Cheers ) It is impossible — and 
I say It with great confidence — to find on the face of 
this earth i people more loyal than my countrymen.. 
{Loud cheers.) We claim the more perfect union of 
India and England, and yet we are called disloyal! Are 
we disloyal ? {Loud cries of “ no, no ”) Some people 
have gone the length of talking such nonsense as to say 
that wp want the Russians to come into the country. 
{LaugJiie},) Now, gentlemen, I ask you, is it not absurd 
to suppose that the educc^ted natives of India, who have 
such an admiration for the free and representative insti- 
tutions of England, could ever wish to be under Rus- 
sian rule or become Russian serts^ {Laughter and cheers.) 
History we have read, English education we have 
received, with Englishmen we have mixed and mixed 
freely, but we are not credited, it ivould seem, with 
even sense enough to realize that the English Govern- 
ment is far better than the Russian or than that of an}^- 
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'Other European Power The existence of the Congr^s, 
the very rneetiogs which we hold anuoally are the b«t 
proofs of the excellence of the Bnbsh Government. 
(CAiwr*.) Where wiU joo find any Government which 
would allow a foreign country which it has pleased 
iProvidencfi to place under its charge, to have the sgnnif 
constitutional freedom of speech as the Bntish Govern 
mont has been pleased to grant to us ? (Chun.) 1 will 
only mention to you one instance as a signal proof of 
our royalty When a couple of years ago there was 
some talk of a Russian lovasoD not only our nvrn bnt 
mark please also our women expressed in anunmistak 
able manner their wish that the Rcosians should be 
kept out of the country by all possible means (ohun) 
and were ready m some cases it is said to sacrifice 
those jewels, so dear to all females to provide the 
neceffiary funds (Lwui ehun.) If occasion ansea we 
will prove to oar opponents that it is we who are loyal 
and not they it is we who will support the Government 
and not they it is we who wiU be ready with our 
purses and not they (Chmn) Wo fully acknowledge 
the inestitrfable blessings conferred upon us by 
-Government we most gratefully admit the numbcrleaa 
Tjenofits dcnved by India from British rule and all 
that wo now say is this, r«u that there is yet room for 
improvement , that England can confer still farther 
'bltfBings upon u5- and that, therefore, wo may properly 
approach our Meet Gracious Empreas — ^approach her 
most respectfully and loyally — with the prayer that 
she will caiBc all those gracious pledges given on her 
behalf to be now more fully redeer^ (Cftssrs ) England 
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has been the first to introduce free institutions into this 
country, and we ask Her Majesty now to extend them 
so far as the circumstances will permit, so that to the 
end of time the English Government may be held up 
to all the civilized Governments under the sun, as the 
very model of perfection. {Cheers ) That our prayers 
will be granted sooner or later I have not the slightest 
•doubt {Lotcd Cheeis). 

Two years ago I gave the subject of the Congress 
my best consideration, and after mature deliberation 
I arrived at the conclusion that so far from being 
dangerous to Government, it embodies the essential 
germ of the permanency of the Bntish Government. 
{Cheers,) I have since then, in consequence of Sir 
Auckland Colvin’s letter and Lord Dufferin’s speech, 
as a loyal subject of Her Majesty, re-considered the 
matte^:, and believe me, gentlemen, that I have been 
unable to discover in any of our speeches, publications, 
or proceedings, anything which is at all seditious, or 
which m any way approaches to sedition You know 
the multifarious duties of a Viceroy, and you know the 
heavy work of a Lieutenant-Governor, and I believe 
that these exalted ofificials have not had the time to 
study carefully our pamphlets, but have received their 
information as to their general purport and bearing at 
second hand, and you know what the value of that 
kind of second hand information is {Laughiet ) But 
this being so, it is the duty of every loyal subject of 
the Queen to prove, by his firmness in the cause, and 
by his moderation, that the charges brought against us 
by our kind opponents have no foundation in fact. 
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These criticisms and this opposition have given nae to- 
certain miflapprehensions the most prominent among 
these being the idea that the Government means to do 
injury to those who jom the Coogrcsa Nothing could 
be more absurd than such a rumour The great 
nation on whose possessions the son never sets — the 
most advanced of nations the first to introduce free 
mstitutious into this country and teach us that rulers 
were created for the good of subjects^ not subjects for 
the pleaiure of ruler — the noble nation that has united 
justice with freedom will never allow its officers to 
resort to such unjostifiablo and unconstitutional roea 
snres. {Cheers ) Eogitshmeo as a nahoo are not 
capable of suppressing any loyal constitutional orga 
nuation by any arbitrary or unfair means {Cheers) 
Having paid this much I am obliged to say something 
more which is not quite so pleasant News comes to 
U3 from district after district that people have been 
told by their official soperiors that they would come- 
to gnef if they joined subscribed to or m any way 
aided the National Congreaa. Reports of tha nature 
have reached roe from Cawnpora, Etawah Agra^ 
Aligarh and other places too numerous to mentioro 
I have letters m ray office to the effect that m one of 
the towns in the Aligarh district people held meetings^ 
and were ready not only to elect delegates but to 
prove unmistakably the interest they take m the Con 
gress by putting their bands deep into tbeir pocketa- 
{Cheert ) But down came the news The distnct 
officer Will be dapfeased with you " ( Shame 1 ') In 
Gorakhpore anti-Congress meetings were held» and 
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Government officers took part in them. {**S‘Jiame l”) 
Important people forbidden to take part in Con- 
gress meetings. Well, Sir, a great many rumours are 
circulated which are not true, and we will hope that 
some of these at least may be more or less untrue, 
{Laughter,) 

Then there is an idea that the Congress party is 
only a micro'^copic minority. {Laughter,) But it 
is not only natives who have received an English 
education, and even these may now be numbered 
by hundreds of thousands, who take part in this move- 
ment. I see before me, even in this Congress, num- 
bers of gentlemen who, though very highly educated 
and cultured, have not received any So-called English 
education I have been to several places in these 
provinces in connection with the Congress, and where- 
ever I went I found great enthusiasm prevailing 
amongst all classes of people, and what you will be 
still more pleased to hear is that we have received 
contributions from all classes, even from those who 
profess to be against the Congress [Laughter and 
cheers.) Nay, from some of those whose names figure 
high on the list of so-called anti-Co'ngress Association, 
[Cheers and cries of ‘‘ Name I name /”) I cannot, of 
course, disclose their names, for they accompanied 
their donatio ns -Vvith special requests that their name 
should never be disclosed. I have also received large 
subscriptions from tiative noblemen on condition that 
their names should not be disclosed because they are 
afraid of the officials. [Laughtef-). 
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A question was recently pot m the Honse of Com- 
mons by a member, m which it was stated that the 
Native Princes and the Mahomedans as a body were 
against the Congreaa. (* No wo") Yon have hero 
seated on the platform Sirdar Dayal Singh, the premier 
Sikh nobleman of the Pnnjab Oar ihietrious friend 
the Maharajah of Dnrbhanga, a Brahmin of the Brah 
mms the premier nobleman of Bengal had made 
arrangements to coma hero to-day but circumstancefl 
over which ho had no control — a sndden attack of 
illness — prevented him fromboiog present Hera, too 
yon have Mahomedans, noblemen of the highest birth, 
saoos of the ex Royal honses of Delhi and Ocdb and 
otticrsu Well who ore the Pnncea that are against 
IS? The Maharajah of Benares and be alone, and 
if I imderstand Rajah Sbtva Persad, who is attending 
this Congress this ) ear and declares himself to be a 
delegate, even the hlahorajah of Benares is not against 
the Congress, mdeed approves it but only desires to 
protest against certain speeches and wntlngs of some 
Congressmen which ho disapproves. {Laughter ) But 
can the Maharajah of Benares represent the Princes 
of India, or ourselves ? (Cn« c/ No ") Has be 
anything m common with iB? No wo ) Then, 
besides the Maharajah of Benares, there are some 
gentlemen who have the reputation of being the 
anthon of certam anh-Congreas pamphlets and letters 
to'" the press. I have the honour of knowing some of 
them perflooally, and can tell yon that, bo far from 
writing these pamphlets, they are unable to u n d er stand 
them. {Lau&httr^ Since this question was pot in the 
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"House of Commons, I have trie'd in vain to ascertain 
what Native Princes were against us. 

Again, I ask you to turn your eyes round this hall 
and See if it is true that Mahomedans do not sympa- 
thize with us. In the last Congress the number of 
Hussalman delegates was S3 , now it is more than 
double this. {Cries of ‘‘ Treble 1 ti eble 1”) The Maho- 
medans of Oudh have returned at one meeting 57 
delegates, including members of the Royal house of 
Oudh. {Cheers ) Some 27 Mahomedan delegates have 
been returned by the district of Allahabad, and no less 
than 11 were returned from a place where you might 
not have believed that even a single one would be 
elected. {A votce^ ‘‘ Aligarh ”) Yes, how rightly you 
have guessed the name. {Laughter and cheers) And 
now you can appreciate the importance of the so-called 
opposition which sounds very nicely, but m which 
there is no reality, as all can see, vvhen our opponents 
are obliged to have recourse to the desperate expedient 
of putting forward these few titled inanities to show 
that the Princes of India are against us , they stand 
self-condemned and need no further refutation from 
us , nor IS it ray duty now, I am happy to say, to have 
any fault to find with the Mahomedans, generally, for 
not joining us, much less for opposing us , and if any 
Hindu can claim the honour of enjoying an intimate 
intercourse with the Mahomedans of this country, I 
certainly can, and I can assure you that as a body, 
they are not against us But, gentlemen, t am afraid 
'I have detained you too long. {Cries of“ No, no,” and 

Go on ”) It is enough for me now to say that, so far 
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as I have been able to thresh oat this qaestion, persis- 
tent efforts m the causa of the CongreM are the best 
and almost the only proofs that you can now a-days 
give of true and heartfelt loyalty to our beloved Queen 
Emprea {Loud aheert^) Our strength has been tned» 
our firmness has been tested and our loyalty is nn 
qoestlooable Then gentlemen, what else is required 
for our success? One thing and one thing only is- 
rcqnlrod We require — and I say it — to roach the ^ra 
and attract the eyes of the people m England we 
require only to create a deep interest m Indian affairs 
in the House of Parliament and in the hearts of the 
British nation (Chten,) I do not think that, here- 
after you will find the beaches of the Hoise of Cora 
mons quite so bare as m times past they ever became 
as 8000 as an Indian question was brought before the 
House. I sincerely hope that the marabOT of the two 
Houses and the people of Great Bntam wiU henceforth 
commence to taka a more lively interest in Indian 
affairs and I hope most sincerely they will never for 
a moroent be misled by the cockoo cnes of our local 
opponents, who, incapable of refuting our arguments 
or justifying their frantic and unconstitutional oppod 
tion chMge ua, and as they well know falsely with 
disloyalty {Ch**r$.) 

This ifl a charge we wiU not submit to. Let 
them call us by any other opprobnous designation they 
please, and we will trfcat them with the silent contempt 
they merit Bat if they charge ns with disloyalty wo 
fling back the charge m their teeth, and say truly, that 
It 13 they and not we wfao are the real traitors to their 
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country and their Queen. {Loud cheers.) And now 
gentlemen, I have already detained you too long, 
(No, «o), and must now ask you to proceed at once to 
the election of a President. 



B«bo AswlBl Komw Dott. 
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I N the recent history of Bengal, no name is more 
revered, perhaps, than that of Babu Aswini Kumar 
Dutt, for quiet, unostentatious, practical, good work 
done for the people through the people. Aswmi 
Kumar was born on the 25th of January, 1856, at 
Patuakhali, in the Backerganj District, in Bengal. 
His father Babu Brojo Mohan Dutt, after whom the 
college, with which Aswmi Kumar has been so closely 
connected, is named, was a well-known judge of the 
Small Causes Court. He brought up his son on 
lines at once independent and practical Aswmi 
Kumar, perhaps owes even more to his mother, from 
whom apparently he has inherited his powers of 
endurance, coolness of head in the moment of trial, 
tenacity of purpose, arid devotion to the cause he believes 
to' be true. Young Aswmi Kumar passed his Entrance 
Examination in 1869 in the 1st division, and F. A. in 
1872 He graduated B A. in 1878, passing M.A* 
Examination in English in the following year, and 
B.L. in 1880. The unusual interval between his F A 
and B A. has an interesting story behind it. Aswmi 
Kumar was only 13 when he passed his Entrance. But 
the University rules prescribed 16 as the minimum age- 
limit. ^The figures were manipulated by some one 
without his knowledge. When Aswmi Kumar came to 
know of it only after he has passed the F.A. 
Examination, he made up his mind that he would take 
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DO advantage which had been feciired by nofair means 
and volantanly desialed from appearing at the B A. 
ExaEdmatioo in the regaJar coorse. The result was 
-that not being a regnlaratudoQt, his name, according to 
the Unrveraity roles of the tune, was not pot on the 
list of the Honors m Artsmen at the M A. This op- 
nghtnesa of condoct and ngidhy Tor troth are the 
grand key notes of his life. Again it was during tha 
interval m 1875 that he founded the Sadharan Dhartna 
Sabha (now defunct) at the ago of 18 at Jeasore, wb«D 
be lived with his father who wss a high placed Govern 
ment servant. At that time this religions aasoaatioo 
drew attention by its ^rtlmgly novel character A 
European Chnstaio Missionary preached his religion 
Bide by side with the Orthodox Hmdo PandU and the 
Mahomedaa Moolvi and it was the idea of a boy of 18 
Hi3 predUectioo for the Sdiool Master's art showed 
itself m the choice ho made for his profession* Ho 
joined in 1579 before taking his M A degree the 
X^haira school of Serarapor and the whole insbtutloo 
underwent a new change under him. Ha strong 
peiBooality united with the highest moral principles 
impressed itself on the whole of the stndent population 
under hu charge. And nothing could have been more 
doqoent os a testimoov or touching as a sight than 
the parting farewells be received from his old boys and 
collogues. But then Aswim Baba had passed the Law 
Exammatioa, and got himself enrolled m 1880, 
as a pleader at Bansal The Bar at the place was 
adimttediy a tainted one and the abort time that ho 
remained attached to it sufficed to purge it of the 
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evil influences that continually dragged it down. As 
a la^^"yer, Aswmi Babu was both keen-witted and 
earnest m the discharge of his duties towards his 
growing chcufcle. So good a Judge of men and things 
as the Hon’ble Mr. Bhupendra Nath Bose — himself a 
most successful Attorney — publicly declared at the last 
Madras Congress that if Aswmi Kumar had continued at 
the Bar he might have occupied the same position as 
the Hon’ble Dr Rash Behan Ghose occupies to-day. 
That IS high praise, indeed, to his talents, advocacy, 
and moral strength , and there is no reason to believe 
that it IS ill-deservcd. But something was drawing 
him away from the profession , there was something 
that was not congenial to him m it. He felt that his 
-vocation was not in it , he returned to his first love — ■ 
^Pedagogy. He worked as a Professor of English 
Literature in the Brojo Mohan College at Barisal for 
about 17 years without any remuneration whatsoever. 

What was undoubtedly a loss to the Bar was a distinct 
gam to the Teaching profession. The Brojo Mohan 
Institution at Bansal had been founded by his father 
-in 1884, as a higher class English School, at the request 
of the’Distnct Education Committee which had been 
instructed by the Director of Public Instruction m 
Bengal to secure the establishment of a private school, 
■as the sanctioned number of students in the local Zillah 
School had been exceeded Babu Brojo Mohan had 
■expressed a wish to raise the institution to the status of 
a College, but he died before he could realise his wish. 
His son now turned his attention to this institution and 

i 

'before long made it so successful that it was affiliated to 
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the F A* Standard m 1899 and to the B A. and B.L. in- 
1898. Mr Aswioi Komar has spent over Ra. 35 000 on 
bmldings and equipment The College was a few years 
ago made over by Aswlni Komar to a board of trustees 
and a governing body with the Dlstnct Magistrate as 
Its president The governing body is a representative 
and elective one and the Collie is hberally aided by 
Government Aswim Komar had made a great effort 
to dispense with the necessity of accepting Government 
aid bat he found it to be an impossible task for him 
under the exacting demands of the now University 
RfigulaUoos. Ho has however categorically stipulated 
in the Trust Deed that the special featnres of 
the College such as the Little Brothers of the 
poor should be carefully maintamed. The College 
13 conducted by a doxeo graduates m Arts and 
Law and its disaplinary jurisdiction over its student 
has been one of its marked features. It is as a School' 
master that be is best known and indeed bts fame 
rests on the secure foundation of a teacher of youth. 
Unique among edocatioaal lostitubons the Brojo Mohan 
hM added to it as an adjunct The Little Brothers 
of the poor — the like of which has in recent years been 
started m Madras and Bombay — a Voluntary Aasocia 
tion of Students of the College and School Departments' 
organised for the purpose of helping the needy pcxjr 
andnursiDgthe holplesssick. Itswork has been highly 
spoken of silent and unostentatious thongh it has been. 
The Students, n^-roto a correspondent over thirteen- 
years ago “ feel such a delight in bong able to assuage 
the suffermgs of the distressed that the attitude of many 
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of these young men is just like that of a courageous 
Soldier in the face of an imminent warfare.” The 
band has elicited great official admiration from the 
high placed Lieutenant-Governor to the humble 
Inspector of Schools. ‘‘ I do not consent,” wrote Sir 
Andrew Fraser in 1904, ” in any way to the perpetua- 
tion of inferior institutions. But I do not wish tO' 
discourage, far less to abolish an institution of this- 
kind.” Mr. G. Gooke, late Commissioner of the Dacca 
Division, was even more emphatic in his admiration 
‘‘ Babu Aswini Kumar Dutt,” he wrote in 1892, has- 
done a great service to the town and district by his 
spirited undertaking and all who admire practical 
patriotism must welcome and applaud such conduct.” 
He termed the success of the institution as ‘‘ remarka- 
ble ” and attributed it to “the public spirit and emula- 
tion of such men as the patron of this institution ” He 
ended by adding that he would, if occasion should 
require, gladly, ” bear testimony officially to the great 
and useful work that he controls.” That is no mere 
praise, it is the expression of sincere admiration of good^ 
work actually seen and felt. In view of the fact that 
such an institution as this came into evil odour with the 
authorities m later years, we would add here one more 
testimony. And that is the Inspector’s, for he sees 
things as an official critic and as a Departmental man 
— with no partiality, with no pre-possession and with no- 
intent to palliate ” The School is unrivalled” said he- 
deliberately, “m point of discipline and efficiency. It 
is an mstitution which ought to serve as a model to all 
other Schools, Government or Private ” 
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The lostitohoa j 3 tmjqne in another respect, m the 
provision it has made for tha teaching of morality and 
raJigion, with dae regard to the rohgioaa suscepti 
hilitie* of boys. The • Students Friendly Union 
started a long while ago in connection with it imparts 
moral and religimn training to all boys. In this aaso* 
'Ciation no distinction of race ac creed is observed 
the Manlvi teaches by the aide of the Pandit, the 
resnlt being the formation of a health;^ espint d* oorp^ 
among the boys. Mr Martin, the late Director of Pablic 
Instruction was moch strode with the work of this 
AfBociahon and has left on record the high opinion be 
formed of the efforts of Aawini Kumar in inculcating 
moral dtsciphae amongst the yooths onder his -cans. 
A man like that cannot but be looked np ju by Students 
as their friend and benefactor He has been ds a 
Tccent English writer put it the fnend and confidant 
of all classes and the idol of the students.^ He was, 
besides, the fnend of the local Governnieot Officers and 
his co-operation, willingly offered vras always much 
pnred In Hon ble Mr Boatson Bell 9 name (an official 
Tyarrv, houourftbly connected with Barisal) there is a 
fldiolarship yet maiatained id the inshtntion. There was 
hardly any exaggeratioa when Mr Ratcliffe said m the 
Daily Sexps that upon his co-operation generatioos of 
Goveromeflt officers have been glad to depend ' 
Mr Dntt was for many years Chairman of the Bansal 
Municipality and an infioantial member of the Local 
and Distnct Boards as wdL flo also served on almc^ 
every Committee formed under official auspices. His 
•work m the Temperance cause bus. been long rocogntfed 
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to be both real and zealous. The late Mr. W. S. Came 
ranked him amongst his best friends, and m publishing 
a portrait of his in the Abkan (the organ of the Anglo- 
Indian Temperance Association) in 1893, said * “ Here 
is the portrait of an Indian gentleman who was the very 
first to associate himself with our movement, and 
whose communications have often interested our readers 
from No. 1 down to date Mr. Dutt is a pleader m the 
Batisal Courts and enjoys great esteem and respect all 
through the Bengal Presidency.” 

His work in his capacity of Secretary to the Barisal 
People’s Association in connection with the relieving 
of famine stricken people in 1906 at Barisal has been 
highly commended Pen pictures by Sister Nivedita of 
the work he organized and carried out that year 
appeared at the time in the Modern Review and have 
left an indelible impression on all those who have read 
them. Though suffering from diabetes during the 
eight years preceding it, he worked as an able bodied 
sailor would to save his ship from threatened destruc- 
tion. He opened as many as 155 relief centres, and 
through them distributed every week nearly Rs 6,000 
and this commenced in June 1906 and ended about 
the close of the year. He not only found and sent 
out men, but also called for and checked their 
reports, and himself went round and liad a kind 
word to say to cheer up the old woman lurking in 
the corner and the child crying for solace Sister- 
Nivedita’s sketches bear ample testimony to this aspect 
of his work and the many letters that rustics from quiet 
comers sent to the Calcutta papers show how they 
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*appreciatfid hi3 work We have here only space for 
one qnotation from Sister Nivedita 3 wntiogs about 
Mr Dntts Famine Agency Among voluntary 
organisation she wrote, nnrecognised by State or 
Government and taking place spontaoeonsly for 
rapidity of formation loyalty to its leaders, cohesion 
and efficiency it might well I think claim to be 
unprecedented in any country She calls the orgam 
^ration ” the greatest thing ever done in BengaL It 
was ** she adds a Schoolmaster and hts stndents who 
organized the relief of Bockerganj for Aswini Kumar 
Dutt is nothing after all but the BansaJ Schoolmaster 
After all, as she truly observes the end of all politics 
IS the feedingof the people, and the spondness sincerity 
and appropnateness of this political moveuwnt hu 
been attest^ to the full That is the (estimony of an 
eye witness tramed to observe, and incapable of even 
colouring first hand views No wonder then that m 
Bansal Aswini Babu is called the father of the people. 

Snch a man cannot but be accounted leas a politician 
than an educational or social worker Indeed, a man 
believing in solid practical work hke Mr Dutt cannot 
bo believed to tom an agitator It is true that ho 
has been a Congressman and has attended several of 
the sittmgs of the National Aaembly of India His 
mterest in it has been groat, but ho has always feared 
that it can be more practical than it has always showed 
itself to bo. Ho iffloed a circular letter to the Leaders 
of tbe Congress m 1893 suggestiog cortam practical 
reforms one of which formed the subject matter of a 
resolution at the Madras Congress of that year which 
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Babu Aswmi Kumar had the honor of supporting. 
He IS a moderate ” m the accepted sense of the term 
and no perversion of facts can make him any other. 
He believes in the Mission of his country. “ The 
da} IS not distant when India, under the aegis of the 
British Crovn, will occupy a conspicuous position 
in the Federation of Nations.” That was what he 
said in his speech as the President of the Reception 
Committee at the Bengal Provincial Conference of 1906, 
and it is needless to say that he has not given up 
that cherished feeling, despite the arbitrary manner in 
which Government subsequently dealt with him. That 
is one of the inexplicable things that have happened , 
“but what did not the Partition of Bengal produce ? 
Enmity between Hindus and Moslems, recourse to 
obsolete law's, forging new laws of admittedly un- 
British character and the coming into being of a system 
of legalised espionage tnat has at once been the curse 
j of the country and the tarnishing of the fair British 
name. It is to this last that Mr. Dutt fell a prey. The 
stoiy IS a long one but there is no need to go into it m 
detail here. The case for him was stated with force, 
precision, and frankness by Indices in a pamphlet, 
entitled Aswini Kumar Dutt — 4, and the interested 
reader should turn to it, if he cares to know first hand 
how grievously the Government had injured itself 
by deporting Mr. Dutt on December 13, 1909. 

Briefly put, his objection to the Partition of Bengal, 
his zeal for the Swadeshi Cause, his successful 
action against Mr. Jack for defaming him by 
•descnbing a pamphlet of his as seditious and inflamma- 
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Tamil smd the Tamil translation has been prescribed 
as a text book m certam schools of Sonthern India 
He is also the compiler of two other paAiphlets one 
on Prem (Love) and another on Durghotshod Tatwa (The 
Real Meaning of Dorga Worship). He has besides 
a good knowledge of Sanskrit and Persian literatures. 
He had studied also several Vemaculara of India—' 
Marathi, Panjabi and Hindi, and has a pasion for 
reading the sacred books of the different sects of India 
in their originals such as the Onanth Shaheb the 
R mayana of Tulaidaa etc By nature, Mr Dntt is 
rhy and reserved but as one comes to know him ho 
will find that there is no more lovable man m all 
India. He is now nearly 61 years of agt, and as Sir 
Bampfylde said — that is evidently all be i>«rtonaIly 
knew of him — he “ is not one of those who render to 
their country lip-service only Even in the evening of 
his life Mr Dntt has been a strenuous worker in his 
Country's caaae, A few years ago he founded at 
Bansal a Society for the Promotion of Education and 
Saniiaium of which he is the Life-President. The 
soaety has employed agents for the propagation 
among the rural population of district ideas of 
sanitation by means of lectures and pamphlets end the 
establishment of free pnmary acboola. Aswim Kumar 
has set apart a poftioo of bis landed property with an 
mcomo of Rs. 300 per annum for the purposes of the 
soaety which has been doing excellent worL 
Mr Dutfa fdea it is hoped will be taken up by the 
leaders of other districts m Bengal who have evinced a 
keen interest m this new ezpenment. He has set 
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Tolling another novel idea fraught with great 
possibilities — sending out Jatra parties into the nooks 
and corners of the province, to give popular dramatic 
representations dealing with social evils One such 
Jatra party patronised by Babu Aswini Kumar gave a 
series of performances in Calcutta in August, 1916, and 
drew enormous audiences. Sir Ashutosh Mukerji, 
Mr. Justice A. Chowdhery and many other distin- 
guished citizens of Calcutta publicly expressed their 
high appreciation of the performances, which the idea 
of Babu Aswini Kumar materialised Babu Aswini 
Kumar was elected President of the Bengal Provincial 
Conference held at Dacca in 1913 and his Presidential 
Address contained many highly suggestive points. 
The reader will observe that the ideas and opinions 
expressed in his Presidential Address Babu Awmi 
Kumar has consistently endeavoured to carry into 
practice To further adopt the Ex- Governor’s words, 
to the cause of education, he has “ devoted practical 
and successful effort, remembering that philanthropy is 
^hown by deeds.” 

We live m deeds not years , in thoughts, not breaths , 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial 
We should count time by heart —throbs He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels noblest, acts the best. 

These famous lines of Bayley better descnbe his life’s 
work than pages of written biography can. 



THE BENGAL 

PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE DACCA— 19] 3 


PRESlDENliAL ADDRESS 
Follow delegates, Ladies and Geotlemeo,— It would 
be impossible for me to express m words my feeling of 
gratitude to you for the very great honour you have 
done me by electing me to the office of the Prudent 
of this representative assembly in this histone City 
which la replete with in^inng memones of the past 
and promises to regain her former position in the near 
future, — an office of which coascions of my own 
^rtcomings, I feel I am altogether unworthy I see 
many around me who would really adorn the Chair 
but since your choice fell upon me, a very very humble 
man who has doua oothmg to ment this honour and 
your call came as a command I had no option but to 
obey m spite of the present state of my health. Now 
that I have been placed m this position I crave your 
indulgence and sympathy m the discharge of the duties 
attached to it, and I am sore, you will bo as generous 
in gi v m gnae your help os yon have been m calling mo 
tojiremde over your deUberations. 

At the very outset, gentlemen, it is my melancholy 
duty to offer our homage of lovo, reflect and adnunition 
to the sacred memory of whose name will bo 
handed down from generation to generation all over 
India as that of an apostle of Love and a messenger of 
Hope to the down trodden and despondent millions ot 
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this Countr 3 \ who felt the same love for India as he 
did for his Motherland, who rallied the scattered forces 
of Indian patriotism and breathed into them new life 
and power for the political regeneration of this Penin- 
sula, the great sage, the venerable Rishi^ at whose feet 
educated India sat to learn the lessons of nation-build- 
ing Fellow-delegates, need I tell j^ou whom I mean ? 
— Allan Octavian Hume, who passed away on thirty- 
first of July last. May his soul enter into bliss and 
rejoice for ever and ever ! 

Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, I have the painful duty 
of expressing our abhorrence and detestation at the 
wicked and dastardly attempt that was made on the 
life of our Viceroy when he was m the very climax of 
the day’s rejoicings at Delhi on the 23rd of December 
last, — our Vicero}’’, who by a magic wave of his hand 
transformed a scene of seething discontent, misery and 
confusion into one of contentment, peace and happiness: 
to whom Bengal particularly owes a debt of endless 
gratitude for the reversal of the odious Partition 
of 1905 who, even when showers of blood were raining 
from the wounds and he was writhing with excru- 
ciating pain, never lost, for a moment, the benignity 
of bis disposition and his confidence' in his people ; 
who, even in that hour of severe tnal had the extra- 
ordinary magnanimity to say that, in spite of what the 
miscreant had done to him, his beneficent policy to 
India would never be changed. Gentlemen, it must 
have been some consolation of his Excellency to see 
how all India from one end to the other sympathised 
with him and expressed her admiration' at the fortitude 
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and forbearance T^iiich ho and Her Eicelleocy Lady 
Hardioge exhibited on the occasion May God speedily 
restore him to his former health and strength 1 

Lord Hardinge will ever be remembered by the 
hnndreda of millions of this Country as the great 
pacifier, and, notwithstanding his errors— one of 
which, if I may be pardoned to say so is, perhaps 
the transfer of the capital to Delhi at a fabnloos cost 
— notwithstanding snch errors, and of human beings 
who does not err ? — bis name will be cfaenshod with 
love and gratitude by the numerous race of his land 
We regret very much that the villam who perpetrated 
the atrocious crime just inferred to, has not yet been 
found out , and who does not feel pain at the thought 
that the vestiges of anarchism have not yet be clean 
swept away? It is really distresing that, while the 
whole Country 13 rejoicing over the reversal of the 
Partition of Bengal and the many benevolent projects 
laundied for the spread of education, improvement of 
sanitation and other means of domestic advancement 
these misguided beings find opportunities to hatch 
their infernal plans m some gloomy recess unobserved 
by men put them into executioQ and go about 
undetected They and the dacoits who have of late, 
grown to bo such a terror to the country have been 
a pest which both the Government and the people 
should do all they can to get rid of 
Government I fear have not yet been aUe to do as 
much as is ncyiHwl in that direction. It reveals 
the incapacity of the Police. Most of the dacoits are 
still at large and prowling about for the commission of 
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further ravages. Very few have yet been detected. In 
one case, a dacoit was wounded by the villagers, 
yet the man could not be traced. In trying to find out 
anarchists and dacoils, our police officers have, in 
certain cases, succeeded in subjecting to the indignit) » 
w’orr} and harassment of a house-search q iite a large 
number of quiet and law-abiding people and creating 
in their minds anew a reeling of intense disquietude 
and alarm. Fifty houses were searched recently 
m Backergungc and most of the searches have furnished 
no clue Presumably, there w'as no justification for 
them. These searches serve only to irritate people and 
slacken the hold of Government on their minds. 

It IS our earnest prayer to our popular Governor 
that he should put a stop to such indiscriminate house- 
searches and follow' the principle enunciated by Sir 
John Hewett, the late Lieutenant-Governor of the 
United Provinces, that no house should be searched on 
mere suspicion, unless there was jtcstif table ground for 
such suspicion. I would humbly suggest that house- 
searches should not be allowed on the mere report of a 
police officer, that some senior Deputy Magistrate, who 
has know'n the people of the district for sometime 
should be consulted as to whether there is any 
justifiable ground or not, and then only on his advice 
the search might be undertaken. 

It IS absolutely necessary that the cadre of the 
police department should have more capable men than 
it can, at present, boast of. ' Higher salaries and 
better prospects would attract better men There is a 
feeling based on good grounds m favour of the 
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introdoctioo of a CompebtiTO Examination for the 
selection of these officeia. The syatetn of nomination 
13 always apt to degenerate into nepotism. Men who 
have pased the competidTO test, if they are properly 
trained for some time, would sorely improve the 
personal of the Police service. 

Every Indian who has the welfare of his conntry at 
heart should do hia level best to bring these offenders 
to joatice. Public opinion should bo educated it 
sfaoold be dnven homo into the minds of our country 
men what Bi»hma said to YudhithlXxra • — 

“Virtoe hit by the arrow of vice comes to society 
for redress. If soaety withholds Its assistance half 
the vice attaches to its leader one-fourth goes to those 
that do not decry it and a (oortb only sticks to the 
siuner Not ult the sinner is panishnl does the sin 
descend from the shoulders of the commonit/ to those 
of the sinner 

There are two things, I am afraid which impede the 
hearty co-operation of our villagers. The first is that 
they have very little confidence in the Police officers 
and are afraid lest they in giving any information be 
themselves entangled and the second is that they are 
in mortal dread of those malefactore lest they wreack 
their vengeance on them, while they have no means to 
defend themselves- It is by all means, advisable that, 
under proper safeguard these villagers should be given 
fire-arms and trained to use them for defence. It 
is hfart rending to think that in this poor country, the 
few, who have inbented or saved out of their own 
earnings a little, should see themselves molested and 
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Stripped of even that little without the power of raising 
a finger to protect it. 

Nov, let us think of the causes vhich lend to these 
dacoitics. I refer onl) to those that are supposed to be 
committed h\ young men who belong to the Bhadrotog 
class and not those of the ‘ professional ’ dacoils. 
These half-cduca ted }oung men, T am sure, had never 
the benefit of religious and moral training ; most of 
them, I believe, have no means of subsistence and 
others, having such means, do not know hov to spend 
their time and to emplov themselves usefully , and all 
these having no fear of resistance on account of the 
practical dis-^rmamcnt of the country have been 
emboldened to do their devilish work. I am glad 
Government have, at last, realised to themselves the 
effects of a God-less training in our schools and 
colleges and are now trying to mat urea plan of religious 
and moral instructions It is also imperatively 
necessary that both Government and we should 
endeavour to open new paths for living The other 
day His Excellency Lord Carmichael took the students 
to task for seeking Government appointments and not 
trying to have a second string to their bow ; but where 
could they get this string from ? Unless Government 
and our people make sufficient arrangements for 
agricultural, technical, industrial and commercial 
education and extend the spheres of Medical education 
and education in Engineering, where is the opening for 
■iihousands and thousands of our young men to scrape 
up a livelihood ? And as to Government employment 
why should not Government itself trench upon the 
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almost anbroken monopoly of Caropean offlccrs m 
many departments of the PnbHc Services to provide- 
subsistence to the children of the soil ? 

In this coooection I must deplore the decadence of 
the Swadeshi spint which provided food for so many' 
thonsacdj of our coantiyaiefl and sostaioed the- 
patriotic *eal of handrada of thonsands What is it 
that has overtaken us ? Imports of foreign wares 
notably cotton goods, have increased considerably and 
many, even of our educated men have taken to them 
withont any companction Everybody knows that the 
boycott of foreign goods that was declared was only a 
temporary measure to draw the attenUon of the British 
public to our grievances caused by the Partition of 
Bengal The Partitioa is gone and the boycott is gone- 
too bat Saxxi«t;ii ts not gone. We most look to the 
economic condition of our conntry we mast see how 
she has been redaced to the verge of ram bow she has- 
coma to such straits that while the mcomo of on 
Englishman is more than Rs. 600 a year that of an- 
Indian is accordmg to the most liberal calcolation not 
more than Rs 27 and is only abont Rs. 2 a month, 
sufflcieat to provide a man with food, clothes and the- 
other neceasones of life ? Shall wo stand by uumoved- 
and suffer oar own brothers and sisters to die like flics- 
for want of food, to saccumb to the scourge of Malaria 
and other diseases because they have not sufficient 
nourishment to withstand tberr attack? If wo are men 
we shall not allow it Alas 1 m exultation over the 
withdrawal of the Partition of Bengal wo have 
forgotten Bengal herself That she is suffering froor 
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sheer exhaustion and is dying of inanition, we have 
clean forgotten it. If we have any soul left to us 
we must try to revive her. We must call back the 
Swadeshi spirit, — its enthusiasm and vigour. We must 
promote Swadeshi industries and purchase Swadehsi 
articles even if the prices be far higher, we 
must do this for your own protection, for our own satety, 
else we are lost and there is no hope for us. There are 
Some traitors among ourselves who give us foreign 
goods and palm them off as Swadeshi ' We must have 
no dealings with them, nothing should be down which 
might encourage them in these fraudulent practices. 
Many of the Joint-Stock Companies we started are 
pining away because of the want of business capacity 
m most of our men and of honesty in some and the 
pressure of unequal competition with foreigners. 
Until we make ourselves alive to our own interests and 
duties involved therein, until we take steps to see that 
the education of our young men tend to make them 
business-like, there is hsurdly any prospect of improve- 
ment. And is it too much to hope that Government 
should, as suggested by Lord Minto and Sir Edward 
Baker, take measures to protect our infant industries ? 
In order that we may rise economically, socially, and 
morally, it is imperative that our Government and we 
should work shoulder to shoulder, in love and 
confidence 

In this connection, I cannot help expressing my 
Warm appreciation of the good and useful work that 
our Government has inaugurated for ameliorating the 
condition of the poor people of this country, who are.- 
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head and eara in debt, by establiahmg cooperative 
credit soactiea in ail parts of India. I have been 
■reading tfai* reports of some of these aoaeties kmdly 
sent to me by their indefatigable Registrar Mr J M 
Mitra, to whom wo ora so mneh indebted for his 
labours I have been very forcibly stmek with the 
manner in which aoroo societies of Midnapnr have 
begun their work These societies have been relieving 
the poor by loans at a small interest looking after the 
manner in which they spend the money lent them, 
deciding petty disputes by arbitration and out of 
their profits, maintaiQingelomentafyschooIs construct 
ing means of comraamcatioo m viJlagofl, excavating 
ta^ gmng medical relief to those who ore m need of 
It and above all fostering a corporate life by hnogiag 
^ the villagers together making them resolved to be frugal 
and prndent and helpful for the good of the whole 
village comranmty A very good beginning has 
been and I woald recommend the eatablishcnmit 

of such societies all over the Presidency I hope yon 
Will agree with mo m thinking that such fiociotiei 
woald quicken onr villageis into action and improve 
their condition and tend to revive the gpint of the 
village comronnities of old. Now having taken a 
cursory glance of what is uppermost in onr minds at 
present, lot os fcnnolata a plan of work for ourselves 
and of what we expect the Government to do, for the 
growth and advancement of onr Country 

And m this work Hmdis, Mussulmans and Christians 
ahonld all take part as wo are all of the same race. 
■Mussulmans who have been living here for centnnes 
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now, undoubtedly, are Bengalees in every sense of the 
word , and so are the resident Christians. We all have 
to join hands in the service of our common Mother. 
We all “ are citizens of one country, subordinate to 
one power, subject to one legislature, taxed by one 
authority, influenced for weal and woe by one system 
of administration, urged by like impulses to secure like 
tights and to be relieved of like burdens.” Whatever* 
maj' be the differences in our religious and social 
customs, our political interests are identical , and as to 
differences in our religions, it may safely be asserted 
that stripped of the outer forms, they are essentially 
one If a Hindu reads Quran or the sublime writings 
of Maulana Rumi or the ecstatic Gazals of Hafez, he 
will wonder at the agreement he will find in the 
cardinal principles of his religion and of Islam, and in 
the courses of what is termed Ishq by the Mussulmans 
and Prema or Bhakti by the Hindus. The effect would 
be similar if a Mussulman would care to read the 
Upanishads, the cream of theVedas, or the Bhagavat 
or Bhagavat Geeta , ‘and so with the perusaL 
of Christian Scriptures and the wntings of Christian 
devotees. It is simply because of the ignorance 
of the Shastras of each other that we feel we 
differ so much. I have already said our political 
interests are the same , and having lived for centuries 
together, have not Hindus and Mussulmans felt as 
if they were related to one another ? In fact the 
endearing terms Dada, Chacha^ Kaka, Mama, have, for 
generations, been interchanged between Hindus and 
Mahomedans and men of one sect invited their friend- 
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of the other to all domestic ceremonies cventeligions 
festivals. I am sorry to have to say that there hog 
been same estrangement now I hope my Mossnlman 
brothers will pardon me if I say that some of them 
led away by the ‘ favoonte wife * theory, have thought 
it fit to mark oat separate lines for themselves apart 
from the Hindos. I am glad that there are far-seeing 
n v>n among them who know very well that this theory 
cannot last long and when oar brothers will have 
advanced as far as the Hmdua have, the lUnsion will 
disappear Every Indian Government is bound to say 
with Sir John Meston * — ‘ Disnoion and friction will 
only mean weakness to both parties and so long as 
public qaesrtiona are deeded on racial grounds rather 
than on their merits, the progress of India will bo 
hampered. How moch I admire the statement made 
by my fnend the Hon ble Mr Hasal Haque before the 
Public Service Commission that be considered it 
repugnant to theu- sense of self respect that the follower 
of Mahomed should consent to remain for all time, a 
dead weight on other advanong communities constantly 
hampering them in their progress. 

We are vonlj Imked together and together wo ree, 
together we fall It is because of the afiectioo and 
regard that have grown between Indian Hmdos and 
Mnssulnmns for such a long time, that the Hmdos have 
sympathised so feelingly with the suffenirs m Turkey 
and have wished the victory of the Turks m the war 

Fellow delegates we have met here to discuss 
nieasurea and devise and adopt means by which we 
could remove the evils that oust m oar society end 
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'promote our well-being ; and is it not our ambition 
that we should be recognised as a unit among the 
nationalities of the world ? Well, Gentlemen, in order 
“to be so recognised it is necessary that we should shake 
off our diffidence and dependance on others, gird up 
our loins and put forth the energies we have, to 
consolidate ourselves into a nation. More than a 
quarter of a century ago, came to our ears the trurapet- 
-call of that noble soul at whose beck the whole of 
India hurried to form the Indian National Congress, 
whose departure from this earth we mourned just 
mow — 

‘‘ Sons of Ind, why sit ye idle, 

Wait ye for some Deva’s aid ? 

Buckle to be up and doing, 

Nations by themselves are made ” 

Have we responded to it like men ? No, I must 
confess, we have not Twenty-eight long years have 
rolled away, yet we are not very far from where we 
were at the time. The sky is still overcast, but 
Gentlemen, have we not marked a silver lining to the 
clouds ? The upheaval of the last few years, the restless 
agitation against the Partition of Bengal and the 
tremendous force of the Swadeshi movement — have 
they not proved that we still have that left in us which 
would stand us in good stead if we wanted to occupy a 
place in the scale of nations? Did not the life, 
the vigour, the power that was in them lead even 
distant nations to change the opinion that they hitherto 
entertained about the Bengali race ? Yes, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, we have found out the strength that is 
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In ns. We now know that we can if wo will shap® 
our destiny We have not to wait for some DovaV 
aid Wo have got to take oar desdny in the hollow of 
our hands and shape it as we wilL Wo have to 
awaken the divinity that ts in os and it will be as we 
want it to be. It is oar will that will bend all the- 
forces at wofk according as we want them to The 
pnde of intellect is ours that the race of Sn Chaitanj^ 
of Rama Prasad, of Vidyaaagar is an emotional race 
nobody can donbt — sometimes onr omohons in excess 
mark onr failings and it cannot be gainsaid that a 
nasOTnt lovo for the Motherland ts visible in the spbero- 
of our emotion bat the will a torpid dormant We 
have to rouse the Will by alt means the fire that 
blaxed lu the hearta o! onr aucestors of old It iS' 
smooldenog m us, we blew it into a flame ashes again 
are collecting over it, wo have to blow on it again^ 
kindle It and keep it up eo that its warmth may reach> 
the farthest corners of the land We most see it 
consume all the evils that have accumulated here for 
ages. Noj* no possumns ” no Let os brace ourselveS' 
np for another contmuous romid of work. There are 
some who say that pubUc spirit is on the wane and we- 
have been tired of the activity we oahibrtod recently 
I do Dot believe it. There is a spell of apparent 
inaction because we have not embarked on a systematic 
plan of work Let that be defined and taken np, and 
you will see how satifactonly it will speed on 

Our work a two fold (1) m reference to Government ^ 
(2) in reference to the people. 

In reference to Government our duty is (0 to 
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co-operate them so as to make the admmistratibn 
smooth and easy, (ii) to criticise measures of Government 
and point out those which we consider fraught with 
evil to ourselves and therefore to our rulers , and to 
press on them our claims and aspirations for those 
political rights and privileges which, we consider, 
ought to be ours. 

We have repeated, again and again, that our aim is 
to be a Self-Governing Country on the lines of the 
Self-Governing Colonies of the British Empire , and I 
do not know of any power that is capable of dislodging 
us from that position. Our ambition is based on the 
bed-rock of what is called the Magna Charta of British 
India, the principle of which has been asseverated 
again and again and emphasised and accentuated by 
successive sovereigns who loved and love their Indian 
subjects , and to-day or to-morrow it is bound 
to be fulfilled. There has been enough of throwing of 
cold water on this idea, there has been enough of 
clever interpretations of memorable documents which 
support it from quarters whence we least expected 
them and there has been misconstruction of the very 
principle itself , but we are not going to budge an inch • 
In urging the much-needed reforms which tend towards 
that goal we must leave no stone unturned in the line 
of constitutional agitation, we must show that we are m 
earnest about them — dead earnest. We must not rest 
until our claims are realised. 

To secure such reforms we have to take up the second 
division of our work — 

(i) We have to educate public opinion, so that 
8 
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consultation with them. Such persons which listen to 
our suggestions more readily and look after our mter«t 
more keenly than those who do not depend for their 
appointments upon onr will I was charmed with the- 
manner in which the subject was made clear to his 
fellows. I am not prepared gentlemen to allow any 
remark to go without contradiction which says that oop 
masses have not the power of comprehending and 
appreciating our work. It is imperative that they 
should join onr ranks if we want to impress Govern- 
ment with the urgency of our claims. Thmk of the 
prodigious efforts that are needed even m England to 
bring about necessary reforms where both the raJerH 
and the ruled belong to the same nabou Imagme- 
■then the difBculty of our aituatjon — what we lave 
to do for the purpose of impressmg what we want 
t^Km the minds of oar rulers who are foreign to ns by 
half a world's distance foreign to onr languages, 
habits, ctfitoma, ways of hfe and the very mt^es of - 
thinking 

The second sul>diviaion of onr doties m reference 
to the people, — that of ramog their social and moral 
standard — will be probably more difficult, but none 
the lees attractive. I wiU in a few miantes present 
to yon a list of some of these duties. In their 
perfonnance the zest and exatement of an agitation 
will surely be wanting bnt the achievements of steady 
solid, genume work and the refreshing consaousness- 
of domg one a duty will give tone to our national 
-charaettf be a resistless mceotivo to more strennous 
TTOrk and spell Progre® In such work although the 
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’impetus will come from within, we will certainly count 
upon the sympathy and co-operation of Government. 

. Ladies and gentlemen, we are happy m having as 
our Viceroy His Excellency Baron Hardmge, the 
author of United Bengal, and as our Governor His 
Excellency Baron Carmichael, who has m such a short 
time w'on the hearts of the people entrusted to his care. 
We are proud of our Governor and we ought to so 
comfort ourselves that he may be proud of his people. 
Nothing, I believe, w'ould please him so much as to see 
us develop ourselves into a self-reliant and self- 
governing community worth of the best privileges of 
the British Empire 

To bring about such a consummation, mutual good- 
feeliog and co-operation of the Government and the 
people are necessary. 

I will not tire your patience by speaking on most 
of those of our pressing claims which w^e want 
Government to fulfil and the schemes and measures of 
Government which are being discussed at present. I 
will leave them to abler hands to be dealt with dunng 
the course of our deliberations. Subjects such as the 
-question of the Simultaneous Examinations, the 
Separation of the Judicial and Executive Functions 
and other questions before the Public Services 
Commission, the rules for the election of members to 
"the Legislative Councils, the Conspiracy Bill, and 
other important subjects, will come up as we proceed. 

I will say a few words on the recent declaration of the 
FIducatio'nal Policy by the Government of India, the 
Dacca University Scheme, Local Self-Government, 
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Sanitation Drainage and Watcr-snpply and Religiots- 
Ministration m Jails, 

Before I speak on these subjects I most say I am 
deeply pained and I am sure yon all are at the rejection 
of the petitions of the residents of Syltet Goalpra 
Manbhum a part of Singbhnra and of Pumoa^ seeking” 
re union with Bengal They are onr kith and km have 
generally the same habits and customs as we have and 
speak the same language as we. They were encouraged 
to submit them by certam words m the memorable 
Despatch of the 25th August 1911 but thar hopes have 
been blasted. They should tr> again and we ahould 
all join with them to bring about the desired end 
In taking up the subject of Educaticai the noble 
words of Hi 3 Graciom Majesty the King Emperor 
which have been made the exordium of the recent 
Resolution of the Government of India on their 
Educational Policy agamand again come to ray mind 
and fill it With hope. In fact, that royal heart 
pulaatmg V ith deep love for India preluded those words 
by saying expressly To^iay m India I give to India 
the watchword of hope." Smee the utterance of 
these words the heart of ell India has been swellmg 
with hope and now has come the declaratioo of his 
august representative m India and his councillors It 
IS instinct with a smeere desue to elevate the hundreds- 
6f tmUions of this country from the humblest to the 
highest for which we ace all exceedingly grateful 
The declaration says- — “In the forefront of their 
policy the Government of India desire to place the 
formation of the character of the scholars and tbo 
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under-graduates under tuition,” and in making this 
announcement Government have emphasised the value 
of religious and moral training in Schools and Colleges. 
We hail this pronouncement with delight. There is 
no subject of more vital importance to my country 
than this and I agree with those who ‘‘ lament the 
tendency of the existing systems of education to 
develop the intellectual at the expense of the moral 
and religous faculties.” I do not see wh)' Government 
should still hesitate to introduce a system of religious 
instruction. The principle of neutrality would, in 
my humble opinion, be no bar to its introduction, if, 
according to the suggestion of Dr. Martin, the late 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, (1) Societies 
be formed for religious instruction “ on the line of 
universal truths with the cardinal idea of a Supreme- 
Being controlling and regulating our actions,” and 
discourses on the lives of saints of all countries- 
without any distinction of colour or creed, and (2) 
different Associations of students of different sects be 
started under the presidency of teachers of different 
persuasions for the purpose of training them according 
to their respective Scriptures, traditions and modes of 
thought, barring what would be offensive to other 
sects. 

The residential system has my hearty approval but I 
respectfully demur when Government say : “ Already 
in some first-class institutions m the country admirable 
arrangements have been made on European 
lines to secure the full benefits of the residen- 
tial system.” I am afraid, arrangements on 
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European lines might tend to denahonaJire our youth 
With all the adrantages that have accrued to us from 
Western culture and they have been many I am not 
prepared to allow the youth of my country to forsake 
the ample habits of our forefathers I do not surely 
advocate squalid and insauitary living but the complex 
machmery of Western life is introduced the better for 
our welfare. The very cHmabc conditions of this 
country are against the adoption of European habits 
and ways of life. There is some truth m 
' East is East 
West 13 West 

And the tw&m shall never meet 
An All Wse Provideace has brought them togethff 
that they may meet u the Essentials not m the 
Externals. European teachers coming m contact with 
Indian pupils should always keep this m view 

Nothing could be more welcome to os than the 
prospect of the spread of Elementary Education , but 
if the average cost of maintenance of a primary school 
be what Government have estimated it to bp — Rs. 375 
per annnm it wi]J take an unconsciocably long penod 
to achieve even so much as has been sketched out 
at present Speaking of Bengal I believe, Rs. 250 
would do for a small prunary achooL Although the 
salaries of the teachers may be small they have a 
recognixed position m the village, are geoerally 
provided with food b> the village people and given 
perquisites on many occasiocs. For the purpose of 
raising the standard of schools we hear that nearly 700 
schools were abolished in Eastern Bengal in 1909*10. 
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Could anything be more disastrous than this to the 
-cause of Education ? These schools, although not 
■coming up to the prescribed standard, were, at any 
rate, doing some good. Steps could be taken gradually 
to improve the quality of teaching. As for buildings, 
they need not cost about Rs. 700, as is calculated at 
present and benches and chairs may be dispensed with. 
I should prefer reverting to our old simpler ideals . 

The proposal for the withdrawal of the recognition 
of secondary schools from the Universities and placing 
it m the hands of Local Government has become a 
source of uneasiness and alarm to persons interested in 
Education. Government shall have to depend upon 
Inspectors. Would it be right to leave such an 
important matter of vital interest to the people to the 
'decision of one individaal instead of a body of learned 
men who constitute the Syndicates of the Universities? 
True, they very often depend on the reports of 
Inspectors^ but aggrieved parties may now appeal 
to the Syndicates for justice and the Syndicates may 
be approached more easily than high Government 
officials There are Inspectors. There are some 
who do not understand the difficulties of people 
-starting schools, some who care more for their 
fads than education, some who are not often guided 
Tjy purely educational considerations and some who in 
going to improve schools sometimes improve them off 
'the face of the earth. 

Government have fully realized our sentiments when 
"they say “ no branch of education at present evoke 
greater public interest than technical and industrial 
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instniction Wo may add to it Agncnitural Ednca^ 
tion 

I do not think we can support the idea of converting' 
into a University with power to confer degrees every 
CoUego which has shown the capacity of attractmg- 
Btndenta from a distance and have attained a certain 
standard of offiaency Think of oar old/ol* how they 
lost their dignity by the improper use of such powers. 
Projodices and preposseasions do not occupy a very 
insignificant place in human mind. Besides, theso- 
local Universities will bo dependent npon the opinions 
of local officials and mfiaenced by them 
The proposal for the foundation of one institntioo 
for scholars working m diffismnt branches of the 
kindred subjects which comprise Onentalia is 
admirable If Pandits and Moulvis would work side 
by side, exchange between them tbo thoughts of the 
ancient Masters and discuss their adaptabQvty to 
modem circuinstances it would go a great way to 
promote love and good will between Hindns and 
Mahomed ans. 

Gentlemen I will now run through the Dacca 
University Scheme and hero with your perraissioo, 

I will quote where necessary from what I had occasion 
to aay lately on the subject Our acknowledgments 
are dne to Government for the earnestness with wfajch 
they have taken up the idea of fonnding a teaching 
and residential University in this city and also to the 
members of the University Committee who have 
thought fl"'! worked so hard to elaborate the schema 
I would by all means have an Agricultural Collage 
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in such a fertile tract of the country, where the people 
are mainly agricultural. 

I would not have a separate department of Islamic 
Studies. I fully recognise the value of such studies. 
There should be arrangements for Sanskritic Studies 
also, and I would put both the courses among the 
optional subject in the Arts Course — Forming isolated 
classes m separate departments, the students of such 
studies would not have the same general culture suited 
to the times as other graduates and w'ould farther be 
deprived of the benefits of the corporate life of the 
whole University. The status proposed for B. I. and 
M. I. degrees would create general dissatisfaction and 
discontent These degrees would never in public esti- 
mation carry the same weight as B A. and M.A 

My opinion is as strong against the foundation of a 
separate Muhammadan College. Such separation 
would go against' the unification of ideals, promotion 
-of healthy intercourse and general improvement of the 
two largest sections of our Society and create a 
cleavage pernicious alike to the true interests of the 
rulers and the ruled. 

I rejoice over the very strong and influential protest 
that has been made by Dr. Rash Behari Ghosh, and 
such eminent associations of Zemindars as ‘ the British 
Indian Association’ and ‘ the Bengal Land-holders’ 
Association, against the establishment of a College for 
the well-to-do Classes. The Country is already too 
much caste-ridden. Nothing should be done which 
would strengthen the barriers between class and class^ 
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“Which have contributed go much to the downfall of 
India- If the Prince of Woles does not feel it 
derogatory to prosecute his studies m the Magdalene 
College Oxford I cannot imagine why the sons of 
well tOKio rTflg«wg should hesiteto to jom our Colleges- 
No premium should be given to vamty of all, in 
Educational instituhoos. 

I pray that no steps be tAlrw^ to mar the dignity of 
my mother tongue. I quite approve of the idea of 
adding to the stock of B^gall Litaxature from Pertian 
or Arabic sources but nothiug should be introduced 
which would collide with the genius of that language 
which IS essentially Sanskritic 

As to the sta^, the spirit of racial distinction would 
be a great damper to the men of what is called the 
Provincial Service and a atumblmg block to the 
success of the University 

On the question of residence and discipline, I fear, 
arrangements are proposed for too ngid control and 
too close supervision. Locks and bars are foreign 
to our Country la ancient times the youth of India 
resided with their teachers, they hvcd in hostels which 
were true to the real meaning of the word — they had 
nothing to pay No locks and bars were nsed 
Discipline with locks and ban comes very near to 
prison disaphne tod too much restraint and patnar 
chal kindneffl are apt to work the other way Love 
and afiechon with a due allowance for freedom will 
jichieve the end aimed at and not fear and rcpireasioa. 
The advice given by that eminent Professor of Amenca 
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Dr. Stanley Hall seems to be very opposite m 
consideration of what human nature is like. He says — 
“ Freedom is the vital breath of student life The- 
sense of personal liberty is absolutely indispensable for 
moral maturity, and just as truth cannot be found 
without the possibilit}' of error, so the pose non peccare 
precedes the non posse peccare, and professors must 
make a broad application of the rule ahusns non tollit- 
usiiin ” 

As regards the administration of the University I was 
at first inclined to think that of&cials would necessarily 
predominate in the Convocation, but now, considering 
that there is a very large number of educated men who 
take a lively interest in educational matters, I do not 
see wfiy non-ofiBcials should not form the majority 
The members of the Council should all be elected by 
the Convocation The members of the Syndicate of 
the Calcutta University who are all elected have- 
worked to the satisfaction of both Government and the 
people. There is no reason why the Council of the 
Dacca University, if the members are all elected, should' 
not be as efficient. The necessity for special represen- 
tation of Mahommedans has not been proved. If we 
consider their phenomenal advance during these few 
years, I do not find any reason why they should press^ 
for such representation. 

It was more than a quarter of a century ago that the 
principle of Local Self-Government was introduced 
into the Municipalities of mofussil towns and the 
District Boards. It has had a fair trial in the 
Municipalities, but in the District Boards it has nnf- 
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hnd more than a faint recognition. There la not a 
majority of elected members mtheae Boards. Out of 
500 member^ only 210 are elected. Government have 
been satisfied with the administration of most of oor 
Mtraicipalrties and have been decorating some of their 
Chairmen and Vice Chairmen- la it not time that the 
Distnct Boarda ahoold now be given a fair chance 
to show if with elected Chairman they mri nlgn acquit 
themselves as creditably as the municipalities? It la 
not time that the majority should be formed fa> elected 
members as was suggested by the Decentialixation 
CommisioQ? As at present constituted, they are 
wanting in ife and vigour What that^Aainted soul, 
the Marqma of Ripon said, more t ha n thirty years ago, 
bolds g<^ even to*day m reference to theM bodies. 
He said — • So long as the Chief Execolive officers 
are as a matter of course, Chairmen of the 
Mnnicipahties and Distnct Comnntteea, there is little 
chance of these Committees affording any effective 
tramiDg to their members in the management of local 
affairs or of the nonofficial members taking any real 
interest m the local business And he added — the 
non-official members must be made to feel that real 
power IS placed in their hands. Even after such a 
lapse of time the non official members do not feel that 
■real power is m their bands. Is it not time that steps 
ahonld be taken to free them from the tutelage of 
the Collector ? But there is the objection of the 
Decentralisation Commission which does not approve 
of the removal of the Collector from the Chairmanship 
of the Distnct Board as that would ** dissociate him 
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Irom the general interests of the district.” Let him 
have the same control as he has on the municipalities. 
That would surely put him in touch with them and the 
nominated members would also be a connecting link 
between him and the Boards 

The Local Boards should also be made comparatively 
independent. They are now altogether under the 
thumb of the District Bosurds. Their budgets and even 
the proceeding of all their meeting have to be sub- 
mitted to the District Boards for sanction Evidently the 
^recommendations of the Decentralization Commission 
on their behalf have not yet been adopted It is 
because they are no bodies that electors do not fee 
interest in exercising their right of election. 

I am of opinion that the village organizations should 
also be placed on an autonomous basis I know that 
“the wishes of the people are consulted by officials in 
forming punchayets but that is not sufficient. Those 
appointed do not feel that they owe their position to 
the suffrage of the people and the villagers do not feel 
that they have the rights of electors and the claims of 
constituents on their representatives It is urged by 
some, that the principle of election is an exotic and 
is against our gram and it would take a long time 
before it could be assimilated But the history of the 
village communities clearly shows that the underlying 
principle was at work from time immemorial. We 
also in our boyhood used to the election of the 
principal men of the village to decide disputes, to 
superintend local works and to administer the affair 
of the village generally, although the election took 
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place by tacit consent without the intervention of any 
offlciaL 

It seems the system of voting was not altogether 
tm kn own to the people of our country I find a clear- 
cut definite system of voting by ballot enjoined by the 
great Buddha abont two thoiBand and five hundred 
years aga Adressing the BhikJthug he says — 

« I diirect yon O BhtkbJuts to decide such mw fiy 
yei^uyasOta — the vote of the majority You will' 
appoint as the distnbutor of galaJta (a slip of wood 
med as a voting ticket) a Bhtkkhu who possesses these 
five qualities (1) that ho is not capncions (2) that be 
ia not led astray by ill feeling (3) or by afTecbon 
(4) or fear and (5) is dtsc nmi n a ting about votes properly 
given and not given* 

The aaiabagahapakx was the ticket isuer and the 
BAIWius voted by tai<iha a sort of ballot 

I do not pretend to aay that such a system was- 
popular but is not unlikely that the Buddhist Kings 
adopted itin certain departments of their admmistratioD,- 
I must aay that the Distnct Boards have suffered 
moch from inadequacy of funds m discharging their 
legitimate dutiee. It is cheering to observe that the 
Finance Member has been pleased to propose an 
assignment of 25 Iskhs to the Local Government ao 
that they may forego the amounts which, at present » 
appropriated for Provincial oso from the Pnblic Works 
ces. 

I this opportunity of stating that Sir Guy 

Fleetwood Wilsra whose tenn of office is about to 
ond^ has been tned and found to be a smcere fnend of 
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Indiat He has in\ariabiy tried to foster education^ 
sanitation, Local ScU'Go\ernmcnt and other means of 
public ^^cUa^e- “It is he,” as the indinn World says, 
“XI ho has not only saved the ship of the state from 
absolute wreck on financial rocks, but has also e\ercised 
allhis influence in mcdcrating Anglo-Indian extremism 
which finds its echo in the cabinet of the Vicero}.’^ 
This IS high praise and is well-founded and, I believe, 
I give expression to the feeling of everybody present 
here when I sa) that it is our fervent prayer to 
His Gracious Majesty the King-Emperor that he should 
be retained in his position for another term for the 
good of his Indian subjects 
Now, a word about Sanitation, Drainage and Water- 
supply, How much I rejoice that these subjects have 
attracted the attention of our Governor and his- 
Councillors and how much we arc on that account, 
indebted to them ? These questions are more important 
than even the question of Education. Life first. 
Education next I presume, I may say that almost 
the whole of Bengal is seething with malaria and 
is painfully feeling the xvant of drinking water. The 
villages wear an aspect which indicates, to use one of 
our own significant expressions, that Lakshmt has de- 
parted from them for good. Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson 
has very kindly proposed giving crores from 
the surplus for urban sanitation, it will do good to 
only 7 per cent of the population, who can, to a certam 
extent, take care of themselves. We wish a still larger 
amount had been allotted for rural sanitation. I 
congratulate Lord Carmichael on his efforts to reclaim 
9 
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tho rural areas and on the excoUent snggeshon ^ that 
the resources of thq Dfstnct Boards might be more 
osefully applied m improvmg the exating sources 
of water supply than in the construction of a few 
scattered wells and tanks and I hope I may be 
permitted to submit that improvement m the economic 
condition of the people is even more important in 
fighting with malarial fever and other diseases to which 
they fall victims so easily I would mvite His 
Excellency s attention and jonrs to the following 
opinion of anch an antbontative body as the Italian 
Malaria Commission. I amqnoting it from th- Amnia 
Baear Painka to which we are very smcerely thankful 
for all that it has boen doing m the cause of samtatioD 
The Commission sty — Side by side with the 
hygemic treatment of the soil and of the human being 
measures must be taken to increase the resistance of 
the healthy organism to the disease Economic misery 
and physical wratcbodueffl which is its child open the 
way to mfection In general good feeding a T 
healthy dwellmg ffufficiant sleep physical well bomg 
are tho most favourable conditions for the preservation 
of man from malaria as well as other diseases." 

T now come to a subject on which I have been feeling 
very strongly for soma years — the necessity of religious 
ministration to convicts. As ^ as I know there are 
flocb arrangements m almost all countnes of the wcffld- 
There ca° bo no doubt ttiat, generally, punishments 
are meant as a deterrent as well as a m e an s for 
reformation. The promiscuons assocmtxou of all sorts 
of cnminals without a single word about God and the 
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iDlessings of a good life m this world and the next 
uttered to them can surely never improve their character. 
The old hardened cnminals very often make use of 
Iheir opportunities to boast of, what they think, their 
own marvellous feats of evil-doing and teach the 
younger offenders the art of emulating them. I heartily 
-appreciate the appointment of a ^committee for the 
consideration of measures for the protection of juvenile 
offenders I hope along with the establishment of 
industrial schools and other measures provision would 
he made for religious and moral training also. But it 
IS not only juvenile prisoners, also other prisoners claim 
the attention of Government for instituting means 
which would help them to amend their character. It 
will not to do say that most of them are beyond 
reclamation. On my suggestion, one of our most 
popular magistrates requested a noted preacher of Islam 
to deliver a religious address to the Mussulman convicts 
of a certain jail. The effect was wonderful. Even the 
most confirmed and inveterate criminals, who seemed 
impervious to any good instruction, were moved to 
tears. But the magistrate was taken to task for such 
an indiscreet act not provided for in the Jail 
■Code. Government make arrangements for religious 
ministration to European Christian convicts. I do not 
understand why it should not be done for other convicts 
as well. It might be urged that the differences of sects 
are an insuperable bar, but they could be addressed on 
the line of universal truths, or ministers of different 
persuasions might be employed for men of their 
respective creeds. Discourses on the lives of saints of 
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all creeds especially of those who had lapses in the 
beginning of their Cdroera bat ended like angels would, 
be immensely beneScial 

Ladies and Gcntleraen now let ns think of our own 
responsibilities and dados Here are oar brothers 
and sisters — who are sotnehmes called the anbmergod 
or the depressed claoes — names that are neither 
creditable to them nor to as— nevertheless, oar brothers 
and sisters — steeped in ignorance and snperstition 
solfish narrowness and dense bigotry— ^ot a single ray 
to lUamme tbeir soals blind alike to the glones of tbe- 
earth and the blessings of Heaven and here are others 
who have a smattering of knowledge bat no sense 
of self respect, not ashamed to resort to qnestiooable 
practices for self and always grumblmg aoddiscooteoted. 
With tbamselvtt' here are men thousands and thoosaods 
who have not wherewith to proenre two miwls a day 
yet are besotted with dnnk, or stupefied with opmm or 
crared with the fumes of ganja chandu and c^ms or 
bestialised by all these taken together and many,. 
many immer sed in imparity wallowing m filth with 
none to rescue them from the gnp of sensuality hero 
are oM women who succumb to Cholera Small 
pox and other diseases with no doctor to treat them, no 
benevolent neighbour to cheer them, here ore again, 
hundreds of thousands of sallow shnvellod figures 
stricken with Malaria, dymg by inches, with no power 
of resistance m their bodies who are denied even the 
luxury of drinking pure water and to whom death 
by cholera wonld be a relief here are others — 
thousands of what yon call the Wiadralog class ainkiog 
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iDeneith the burden of their want and woe, very nearly 
'Starving and pining awa}’, who will not whisper even to 
* the M’lndS of the state they are in, j^et will not take 
to manual work or agricultural labour out of a false 
sense of honour, and there are men vho have land 
or other means of subsistence but do not know how to 
utilise them or preserve and improve them — quite 
an invertibrate body of people ignorant and mane and 
who, when they can turn a penny do not know how to 
save it, and there are those vhose occupation is 
gone, whose craft has gone to foreign hands and 
who are now on the verge of starvation. Add to these 
the orphans who have no parents to take care of them 
who are like floating spars of a wreck in the mid-ocean 
— sport of the w'lnds and the waves of mere chance 
with none to feed them and clothe them, none to steer 
iihem aright , and the thousands of helpless widows ; 
and here are men who have not even the bare means of 
■subs.stence but w’ho will spend their last farthing 
in ruinous litigation, who are mad after law suits and 
who would borrow desperately as long as loans are 
procurable to teach their neighbours, as they call it, a 
lesson, until they run through their fortunes and 
are reduced almost to the miserable position of the 
beggars in the street , and is it not our remissness 
in not making arrangements for arbitration in the 
villages, that is, t6 a great extent, responsible for this 
mama of litigation ? 

Lastly, consider the dire poverty of ,the country 
•with Its exhaustion and the insanitary condition of our 
villages. I will not mention the various social evils 
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which aro peculiar to diflercot commnuities to different 
sectioos of our soaetj When I think of the- 
numerou3 evils that are sucking the very hearts blood 
of my own motherland and of the poverty of t warning 
millions in this bad of plenty I hang my head in 
shame and feel rn my hearts of hearts that I have lived 
my life in rai n 

Now Ladies and Gentleroen will you not open your 
purse-strings devote your energies consecrate your 
very lives to ameliorate these evils — to rescue oar own 
brothers and sisters from the depths of poverty 
and Ignorance and the clutches of vice and folly ? If 
you wiU there are hundreds to follow yoa We are- 
not lofft beyond hope of recovery as some would have 
ns to think. 

I have already said that life is not ertinct The 
Spark IS still there We have not altc^ther forgotten 
to be great and good In htenixy and scientific 
fields on the cncket and the foot ball ground at the 
Bar on the Beach in piacficaj work of administration 
— have we not men who hare acquitted theins>*lvtts 
With credit to thentselves and the race they 
belong to? Although Messrs. Macpherson & Co are 
crying themselves hoarse over our lack of energy and 
organising capabilities and gmding power have we not 
fpen Bengalees at the helm of first-class Native States 
steering the ship of the State glonously ? Have they 
not when opportunities ware given them proved to be 
excellent Distnct Officers? Dunug tiroes of stress and 
strain, the manner in which recently thousands of our 
young men ocganised themselves into bands for quiets 
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good work which took the fancy of even our 
adversaries — is not that something on which we may 
congratulate ourselves? The manner m which our 
young men offered help to hundreds of thousands of 
pilgrims during the Ardhodaya Yoga, the Churamoni 
Yoga, and during Brahmaputra Snan, which extorted 
the unstinted praise even from those Anglo-Indian 
papers who are very chary in offering us our due, gave 
unmistakable proofs of their energy and organising 
capacity. The heart was there and the powers were 
there. There are still organisations of young men who 
take upon themselves to make time to tend the sick to 
house the houseless and to do the last ceremony 
to the friendless dead. One cannot but admire the 
brio, the cheerfulness and the steadiness with which 
these young Samaritans do their noble work. I shall 
never forget how magnificently my friends of about 
two hundred societies in my district discharged their 
duties during the distress of 1906 and during the very 
active days of our Swadeshi work. They worked as 
smoothly as a machine and I might almost say that 
there was not a screw loose anywhere. Many of them 
excavated tanks with their own hands for collecting 
money to relieve the poor, many of them volunteered 
themselves to serve as Ghowkidars and kept up shouting 
at night to scare away thieves and budmashes who 
multiply during seasons of such scarcity. Some of 
them really caught some thieves and handed them over 
to the police I shall never forget how some of them 
out of regard for the tender susceptibilities of respect- 
able families who were feeling the pinch dreadfully 
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and yet woold not, for their lives divnlge it to their 
Deighbours — I shall never forget how my fnends 
arranged to slip unto them their doles m the dead 
of the night I know of two villages where the 
residents most of them Brahmins flung to the winds 
their false sense of dignity and came down to coostmct 
roads with their own hands — one about a mile long 
and tne other about a mile and a half I shall never 
forget how the elmr of a new life percolated to 
the lowest strata of our society — how both Hindus and 
Mnssulmans of even the humblest cultivating class 
irere inspired to compose m their own dialect songs on 
the awakening which they went about singing from 
villago to village movmg the hearts of otto the most 
apathetic to feel and worship our common Mother how 
the boatmen caught the ^spirit and Imbly sang those 
■gongs to refresh themselves after the toil of the day 
Sneh BingiDg parties if properly guided would I 
behove, be prodigiously effective id helping on onr 
work of reform I could cite a thousand and one 
instance to show the intelUgence and capacity of our 
people for organised action, 

I have heard with very groat delight that there was 
similar work done lu this district and some other 
districts also. 

Venly, life is not extinct The Indian heart Hindu 
as well as Mnasulman has always throbbed quick 
in the name of Religion. Think of the numerous 
lavish endowments for the erection of temples and 
m^qces feeding the shadta and fakxrt^ creation of 
aeats of anaent leamiug, construction of DharmasaJa* 
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and institution of sadavratas, chhatras and cheragts^ 
Think of the enthusiasm with which our countrymen 
make their pilgrimages, how sometimes the rich forget 
•Iheir nches, deny themselves all worldly enjoyments, 
'live like the poorest of the poor and wearily trudge on 
to inaccessible shrines. Think of the multitude of 
men and women who visit Pun^ Benares or Vrmdabon 
or Mecca and Medina, or assemble dunng bathing 
Yogas and are inundated with joy on the completion of 
their pilgrimages Only a portion of this enthusiasm 
has to be directed to the necessities of the day. I have 
already cited some instances which betoken the 
diversion. The princely gifts of our wealthy noblemen 
and gentlemen to the cause of modern education and 
organised relief of suffering humanity, the ready 
response I had to my call for help to men of my distnct 
during distress, for which I and they are overwhelmed 
"With gratitude — O, the warmth with which my appeal 
Was received l a coolie sent me rupees four, a 
maid-servant her whole month’s pay , — the self 
sacrificing labours of men like my friends of the 
Kational College and of the Daulatpur Academy — 
following in the footsteps of the members of the 
Fergusson College , and high-souled endeavours of 
the gentlemen of the Bramhacharyasram of Bolpur ; 
and of those, who are devotedly working here at 
Dacca, in Calcutta and elsewhere for helpless widows 
and orphans and the hitherto neglected classes of 
society — what do these show? Outside Bengal the 
admirable educational and social work of the Arya 
■Samaj — the philanthrophic services of the Servants of 
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India Society — and those of the Ramknshna Mission 
throughout India — what do these show? The apint of 
sacnfice and devotion has not left the land it is 
adopting Itself to our present day requirements and 
the power of working ont yonr beneOcent plans is 
vdth IB Now Gentlemen it is fo you, as leaders of 
the people, to come forward and help ns. You have to 
provide food for those who cannot work to give work 
to those who can to open out vocations to those 
who do not know what to do with themselves to help 
on egricoltoral and indigenons industrial enterprise, to 
utilise the resources of the country to promote 
the Swadeshi spint to devise means for good 
water supply and drainage to give medical relief 
to the sick, to spread ideas of sanitation all round, 
to establish schools of different grades for general 
education of our men and women and for agn 
cultural and industrial education, to give our 
youth physical, moral and religious training to work- 
m the caiBo of temperance to makw arrangements for 
arbitration in almost every village, if possible, to 
improve the morals of our society to raise m the 
social scale those who have been so long neglected, and 
to check effectively the growing tendency to bo irreli 
gious nnH oDficropuloiB. The list is not complete yet 
wa have no reason to despair Evils are closely strung 
together and when one is shoved othea are very often 
shoved along with it. If we will only bestir ourselves, 
W0 shall bo surprised to see what we can achieve. 

Money is needed, but wo should have enough of it 
if we c^d but adopt our tune-honoured principle of 
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Plain Living and High Thinking. Bring to } our mind 
the simplicit) of habits of Indians of olden times and 
the loftiness of their thoughts I am afraid, we are 
fast drifting into •' High Living and Plain Thinking ’’ 
and forgetting the sage sa\ mg : — 

“Man uants but little here below, 

Hor wants that little long” 

Even our students, I am sorr) to say, are being 
affected b} morbid notions roused b) the glamour of 
vealth and fashion. It is the dutj of our teachers to 
drive these out and put, instead, sane and health} ideas 
into their heads. The materialistic tendency must be 
checked v\ ith a high hand It is so insidiousinto working. 
You will yourself be supriscd at the wants you have 
created m seeking what you call } our comfort. I have 
heard of a gentleman who lives on only about a hundred 
rupees a month and spends the rest of his monthly 
income — si\ or seven hundred rupees, on doing good 
to others What a noble example to us i 
There is also in us a craze of being extravagant in 
Siadhas and other ceremonies whether it is for show' or 
conformance to old customs it should, by all means, be 
deprecated. We have to adapt ourselves to altered 
circumstances All honour to the gentleman, who had 
estimated the cost of the Sradh of his brother’s w'lfe 
for Rs. 160, performed the ceremony with 60 — and sent 
me the hundred for feeding starving people in her 
name with prayers for her well-being in the other 
World. Would that such examples should multiply. 
If in performing Staddhs the cost of the ceremony itself 
were minimised and permanent funds, however small,. 
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created for public good and parpetoation of tho naraes 
of tho parents, what a vast amount of good could be 
done to the Country I If other occaaona also were 
scixed for the creation of such funds our Country 
would be overspread with a net work of benevolent 
organixationi I would not care at all for the amount 
given by a particular mdmdaaL A rupee a year to be 
given away for some beneficent purpose m the name of 
tho father or tho mother, would be exceedingly wel 
come. Let the mnltnnilllonairo create his fund with 
his millions and the poor mao s rmte go to create 
his Many a little makes a mickle The Paisa Fund 
of the Maharashtra has worked wonders, Tho glass 
works of Talegaon have been started and maintsined 
by this fund and the now defunct National College of 
that place also came out of it. Wherever you go m 
the part of the Deccan you will find a small box 
presented to you into which you are requested to throw 
anything you like, even only a pice if yon please. I 
do not see why Bengal should not have her Faiaa Fund 
too 

In order that such funds may be created and properly 
managed I would establish a Society m each district, 
have It registered according to law so that people 
might have no hesitation in tnakiDg the Governing 
bodies of such societies tnstees of their funds These 
■societies might gradually take op all tho sorts of work 
I have referred to in the first instance dealing only 
with several , there might bo two or three sooetitf 
which would dmdo many of the duties between them 
or a central society may bo establabed with branches 
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in every distnct, but that would, I fear, induce a dull 
uniformity ahd impose restraint and loss of freedom. 

I would prefer independent societies which might work 
according to the needs of each District and submit 
their reports at the end of every 3'ear to this Confer- 
ence This would stimulate our energies and give us 
the advantage of comparing notes For obvious 
reasons, these societies must be kept distinct from 
those which would take up criticism of measures of 
Government and Political agitation. 

When such societies are formed, I am sure many 
rich men will come forward with endowments for 
beneficent purpose , there are childless wealthy men 
who, instead of adopting sons, would prefer making- 
the country their heirs Such men would gladly exe- 
cute deeds of gift in favour of such societies I know 
that there is enough of desultory charity in the land. 

I expect it would be organised and given an effective 
shape conducive to the welfare of the whole community,. 
Loose rambling charity can never stimulate and kindle 
the imagination or be as effective as organised charity. 
Our Mussalman brothers have an excellent principle- 
enjoined by their Shastras Every man should pay to 
the poor one-fortieth of what he earns. This gift is 
called Zakat. It is not thought of as a mere gift, it is 
recognised by them as a satisfaction of the claim the 
poor have upon them. An admirable idea ! We may 
with advantage adopt this system and drop in our 
Zakat into the funds of these societies. I am sanguine^ 
money will not be wanting A good cause has always 
the blessings of the Most High on it. 
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Bot there is fometfuog metro than mooey thaf'ts 
•needed — the heart for such work. I hive already 
that wo have oar yonngmen who have the heart for 
it and that there are such has been proved to the hilt 
Only they need guidance and training and yon have to 
give thorn work 

There a no doubt that poverty and f amil y 
responsibilities Stand in the way many, but yon 
could, I am conBdent, hod a large number a very 
largo nuraber who would work for bare subsistence — • 
oUowanco and rough it out for the of the country 
There is a feeling growing every day against dilettante 
patnotism and if we will only set about in earnest, 
hands will not be wanting to carr> out our schenw of 
self reliant activity for the amehoration of the 
condition we are m and jf all at once we shall 
not have competent men for all the purpoBcs chalked 
out before us, they will be coming in a short time. 
Bdncation sanitation medical relief arbitration, 
temperance, iraproreraent of agncnlture swadeflhi 
enterprise, — every department will have its men willing 
and painstaking 

Let us then, FelloWKlelegates Ladies and Gentlemen, 
aet the ball rolling — even tewiay — a glonoos and an 
aospicnons day Bat yesterday was celebrated the 
sanctified memory of a death ^ich exhibited to the 
world the strength and the power that is in Love 
which embraces all manlaad and presses to its bosom 
.even publicans and sinners , and to day is sacred lO 
tht of Sreo-Knshna, the Expounder of the 

Bhagavatgita which places before you the subllmest 
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ideal of loving work for all created beings , and it is a 
day particularly hallowed in the annals of Bengal, 
• a day that flung wide open the flood-gates of love 
and Faith and Hope, a red-letter day in the history of 
the world, the birthda}'' and Shn Chaitanya who is 
acknowledged to be an incarnation of Love, who knew 
no difference between Hindus and Mahomedans, 
between Brahmans and Chandalas, who rose above all 
sects and creeds, whose love like the rays of the 
sun, shone alike on prmces’ palaces and poor men’s 
cottages. In the name of Jesus Christ, of Sn Krishna, 
of Sn Chaitanya, with the halos of their brows 
illumining the very depths of our souls and dispelling 
all the gloom and darkness of narrowness and selQsh- 
ness thathave accumulated therein, let us begin our work 
of light and love even to-day and Heaven’s light be our 
guide. 

May the blessing of the ancient Rtshi in the last Rik 
^ of the Rtgveda be with you . — 

May your purposes be one, 

May your hearts be one, 

May your minds be one, 

So that you may be agreeably associated with each 
other (in your sacred mission). 





SIR K. SESHADRI IYER, K C.I.E. 

A Sketch 

"INDIA has in recent times produced a brilliant galaxy 
of distinguished statesmen and administrators who 
do not suffer by comparison with those of any 
other countr5^ The present-day educated Indian justly 
points with pnde, to men like Sir T. Madhawa Rao, Sir 
Salar Jung^ Sir Dinkar Rao, Sir A. Seshiah Sastn, Sir 
K. SeshadrL Iyer and others, m answer to those who 
are in the habit of saying that there is m India no fund 
of administrative rapacity such as would enable her to 
stand upon her own legs. These men have proved that 
the capacity to rule need not be the monopoly of any 
^ particular people. They have not merely distinguished 
' themselves as excellent administrators, they have evea 
scaled the heights of statesmanship. And in the mind 
of all dispassionate cntics they have warranted the 
inference, that, given the opportunity, they would have 
been equal to any task and responsibility. And among^ 
them all, none towers higher than Sir K. Seshadri Iyer 
who for nearly twenty years as Dewan directed the 
destinies of the Mysore State with memorable success. 
Some idea of his dimensions as the statesman may 
be gathered from the fact that even Lord Curxon who 
gave the impression of bemg such a superior person^ 
and who openly preached the Heaven-ordained right 
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and mission of the Anglo-Saxon race to nilo , even he 
felt hincBolf compelled to render atnbnteof admiration 
to his marvellona genma. Yea 1 these were the very 
words of Lord Cttiron ‘ marvellona genios I Was 
Lord CorxoD given to marvelling at any person bnt 
himself we may ask in amaxoraant I Did it occor to 
Lord Cnrxon wo may wonder that this ‘ marvellons 
gemos would not have been noeqnal to the angnst 
office which ha himself then occupied ? Bo it' as it may 
here is a Hindu, the despised scion of a subject race, 
whose abilities extorted this panegyric from this 
prophet and apostle of white anpcnority During the 
years be was at the helm of a&irs m Mysore, the whole 
province felt the gnp of a master mind. The condition 
of Mysore when be was summoned to the oneroos office 
of Dewan, and its condition when he laid down the 
reins of administration were poles asnnder barely 
none has m recent times done so mnch for the advance 
moot of Mysore a five miUioos as Sur Seshadn His 
name will go down to posterity as one of the most^* 
lUnstriocB Indian Statesmen of modem times Wo 
propose to give hero a short account of his career and 
achiavemcnts. Let oar readers judge for themselves. 

Bom in the year 1845 m a Brahmin family of Malabar 
he bad a distingaished School and College Career 
standing first m the B A Degree Examinatioa in 1566, 
Immediately after takmg his B A Degree he entered 
Government servico and held vanoas ramor appomt 
ments till the year 186S when he was called away 
by the late Ranga Charlo, to andortaice the duties of 
Judicial Secretary m the office of the Superintendent 
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•of the Ashtagram Division (Districts of Mysor'e atfd 
"HassanJ. He was afterwards Employed iti varioTlsf 
•oapacities and in diverse situations. He was successively/ 
Head Sheristadar of the Court of the Judicial Commisf^- 
sioner, Assistant Commissioner, Mysore, Deputy^ 
Commissioner and District Magistrate, i- Tiimkuri‘,> 
District and Sessions Judge, Ashtagram Division. In' 
the meantime he had taken the B L. Degree of the 
Madras University in 1874 Between the years 1881 
and 1883 he was employed on special duty In BaUgalore." 
He had been entrusted during such period with the 
task of compiling and preparing various codes, manuals, 
rules and regulations. This work he did with conspi- 
cuous success. He had been ernployed by this time in 
many departments, and had acquired considerable 
experience. Wherever he went he won golden opinions, 
and was looked upon as an energetic, capable and 
conscientious officer To those who had eyeS to see 
It was evident that the young and brilliant official w&s 
destined to rise to the highest rung in the official ladder 
of the State. But that prize came to him somewhat 
sooner than he would have got it in the usual course of 
things. After the Rendition of the State, Ranga Charlu 
had been chosen for the- onerous post of DeWan^ 
Ranga Charlu had not been two years as Dewan before 
he made a great name for himself as a brilliant states- 
man. A new spirit was infused into the administration,' 
and everywhere it was felt that a master-spint was at 
the helm of affairs. Great hopes were entertained of 
the progress of the province under his guidance and 
•control. But in January 1883 Ranga Charlu passed 
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Bway ^hen his plans and schemes had been bat barely 
mapped ont Sir Seshadn Iyer (Mr Sashadn Iyer as 
he then was) was chosen 8a<xessor Ho was barely 
3S years of ago, and people were not wanting who 
expressed grave misgivings as to the succcffl of the 
appointment Such misgiving were quite natural at 
the time, but evonta proved the wisdom of the choice 
Though Ranga Charlo ww a statesman of the first 
magnitude, be was snatched away before his 
Bchemea could reach ftmtion It was reserved for Sir 
Sashadn Iyer to follow m hts wake, and accomplish 
all that he had intended to do and a great deal mor^ 
Before however we can appraise this work it is 
necessary to take bird s eye view of the position and 
earconatances of Mysore at the time whan he waa 
Bummoned to the august office of Dewan 
After the fall of Tippu in 1799 the Bntiah restored 
the ancient Hindn Dynasty to the throne and adminis- 
tered the province dunng the mmocity of the Hmdn 
Prince. ^Tien the Prmce came of age the province 
was restored to him but shortly after for reasons of 
mis-govemiuent and nusmle (it seems that the mis- 
govemment and misrule were due to circumstances- 
over which the Pnneo had no control) he was deposed 
in 1882 and the Bntish took op the direct administratioa 
of Mysore- The deposed Prmce m the meanwhile 
left no atone unturned to get back the province. There 
were people — and not a few Anglo-Indians among 
them — who protested that the Hmdn did not know the 
elementar) pnnciples of Government and that the- 
restoration of Mysore would bo synonymous with 
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handing the province over to the forces of mis-govern- 
ment and barbarism. At last after much controversy,' 
•heart-burning and waste of words, the cause of justice 
triumphed, and the right of the deposed Prince to 
adopt a son who should succeed to the throne was 
recognised by the British Government. The adopted' 
son was no less a person than the late Maharaja Chama 
Rajendra Udayar Bahadur, the noble father of the 
present Maharajah. What a model and beneficent rule 
the Late Maharajah was is a matter of history, and when 
he passed away in the year 1894, there was sorrow 
throughout India During the minority of the late 
Maharajah the British continued to administer the 
province, and it was m March 1881, that the late 
Maharajah was installed on the gadi. The restoration 
of the State was looked upon by most people as an 
expenment m native rule, whose failure was a foregone 
conclusion. It was eagerly anticipated- that the 
^bankruptcy of native rule would soon be triumphantly 
demonstrated. Under such circumstances even minor 
peccadilloes on the part of the new Government were 
liable to be exaggerated into grave derelictions. 
Errors and mistakes which would pass unnoticed 
in a Viceroy of India or a Lieutenant-Governor were 
liable to provoke extraordinary and unfavourable 
Attention. To aggravate matters the finances and in- 
ternal conditions of the country were far from 
satisfactory at the time of the Rendition We shall 
describe the then condition of Mysore m Sir Seshadri 
Iyer’s own words : — ■ 

“On the ‘25th March, 1881,' His Highness was 
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invested with the admmistratioD of the State and he 
entered upon the duties of that exalted poeiUon under 
ipeaally onerous conditions During the long period 
of 50 yearfl the State had been administered by the 
Bntuh Government but onfortnnately it had to 
encounter daring the closmg years of that administration 
the most disastrous famine of which we have any record* 
A fifth of its population was swept away , the accumu 
lated surplus of nearly a ciore of rupees had disappear 
ed, and m its place there had come into existence a 
debt of 80 laJths to the Bntiah Government , the cash 
balance had become reduced to a figure insufficient for 
the ordinary requirements of the administration every 
eource of revenue was at its lowest and the severe 
retreochments which followed had left every depart 
meat of the State in an enfeebled condition." 

And farther « — “It fthe late Maharajahs reign) 
began with liabilities excluding the assets by 30^ lakhs 
and with on anoual income less than the annnfil 
expenditure by lakhs. ^ 

Such indeed^ was the discouraging state of afeirs. 
It was the great good fortune of Mysore that it possessed 
at such a juncture a ruler of the type of the late 
Maharajah, and two statesmen of the towering statnre 
of Ranga Charln and Sir Seshaxln Iyer It would be 
but the barest justice to say that, great though Ranga 
Charln undoubtedly was the lion s share of the credit 
bf having unproved and bettered Mysore belongs to 
Sir*Seahadri Iyer 

Sir Sesbadn Iyer entered upon hra- duties as Dewan 
■with a solemn and oppreasnre sense of responsibility 
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For nearly eighteen years he directed the task of 
administration. The marvellous success which between 
■ his efforts may be gauged from a comparison between 
the condition of Mysore at the time of the Rendition 
and its condition in the year 1894 And this compan- 
son we shall institute in Sir Seshadn Iyer’s own words. 

“His Highness’s reign was attended with a remarkable 
measure of financial success. It began with liabilities 
exceeding the assets by 30| lakhs and with an annual 
income less than the annual expenditure by lakhs. 
During the first three years the revenues from all 
sources were generally stationary, and in the fourth 
year there was a considerable decline, due to the 
drought of that year, but during the next ten years, the 
improvement year after year was large and continuous. 
Comparing 1880 81 with 1894-95 the Annual Revenue 
rose from 103 to 180^ lakhs or by 75*24 per cent, and 
after spending on a large and liberal scale on all 
works and purposes of public utility, the Net Assets 
amounted to over 176 lakhs, in lieu of the Net Liability 
of 3 O 4 lakhs with which His Highness’s reign began.' 

Revenue — The measure of financial prospenty above 
described was secured not by resort to new taxation in 
any form or shape. It was mainly the result of a 
natural growth, under the stimulus afforded by the 
opening out of the country by means of new Roads and 
Railways, the execution of important Irrigation works 
and the general expansion of industries. It was m 
Some measure due also to improved management of 
particular sources of income. The Land Revenue 
demand rose from 69 to 96 lakhs or by 39 per cent, and 
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the occupied area from 6,l543to 9 863 square miles, or 
by 60 per cent. The Erase Revenue qmto quadrupled 
itself daring the 14 years owing to the elimination of 
middlemen to a system of cheaper mannfactore and 
higher duties to the more vigorous suppression or 
nhat manufacture, and to the increased consumption 
accompanying the growth of indnstries the expansion 
of Pobhc Works and Railways and the great nse m 
wages. The Revenue from Forests more t^an doubled 
itself whflo under Stamps find Regiatralioii the increase 
was 65 end 124 per cent respectively 
\~~Ocld Mining — ^The Important industry of Gold Mimng 
took firm root m the State during Hia Highness^ 
rule. In 1866 a professional examination of the 
aunferous tracts m Mysore was made and the results 
duly published For the first Ume m 1886*87 Royalty 
on gold formed an item of our State revenue and it 
reached the substantial figure of Ra. 7 33 000 last year 
on a prodnction of golii valued at £S 44 000. A 
Geological survey for the complete examination and 
rtcord of the mineral resources of the country was 
established in 1894 and u now m full working 

Land Tenura and Agriculture . — ^Tbe Revenue Survey 
and Settlement made aatisfactory progresa darmg Hia 
Highness s reign and 3 Taluks alone out of 66 now 
remain to be settled 

In 1881-82 His Highness abolished the Halai on 
coffee of 4 annas per roaund and established a new 
coffee tenure combining the advantages of a per 
manent settlement with low rates of ofisefflment The 
coffee area increased by 28 square miles. European 
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(Planters own 56,000 acres and Native Planters 1,02,000 
acres. i 

The Khisthandi — or instalnaents for payment of 
Revenue — was postponed by two months so as to enable 
the Raiyat to dispose of his produce on advantageous 
terms. 

The Revenue Laws were codified, vexatious restric- 
tions on the enjoyment and transfer of land were 
swept away, and the freer relinquishment of unprofit- 
able small parcels of land was allowed. As a means 
of remedying agricultural indebtedness, a scheme 
of Agricultural Banks on strictly co-operative principles 
was introduced last year 

Forests. — The area of Reserved Forests increased 
from 643 to 1,704 square miles, and 35 square miles of 
new plantations were formed. 

Educattoiii — The number of Government and aided 
-schools rose from 866 to 1,797 and the expenditure on 
them from Rs. 3,15,000 to Rs. 8,19 810 The increase 
in the npraber of boys was from 39,413 to 83,398 and, 
in that of girls, from 3,000 to 12,000 Eight hundred 
Primary Vernacular Schools, fifty English Middle 
Schools, five Industnal .Schools, two Normal Schools, 
thirty Sanskrit Schbols, one first Grade English College 
and three Onental Colleges were newly established 
during His Highness’s reign. . 

. Irrtgation. — One hundred lakhs were spent on 
onginal irrigation works during His Highness’s reign, 
makihg an addition of: 355 square miles to the area 
under »wet cultivation, and bringing an additional 
Revenue of 8^ lakhs ^ With this addition the area 
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protected by imgabon at the close of 1894-95 was 
1^58 square miles. The expenditure on imgation in 
1880-81 was Rs. 3 19 000 in the first 4 years of His 
Highness's reign it averaged 4J lakhs m the next 4 
years 8^ lakhs , and in the last 6 years 131 lakhs. 

Special encouragement was afforded to the construc- 
tion of a large number of new irrigation wells, indivu 
dually small but m the aggregate a most important 
work of Fammo protection Rs 4 18 500 were sane 
tioned os loans for these wells of which 1,078 had 
been completed benehtting 7 000 acres of land- No 
additional tax is levied on the dry land converted into 
garden and wet hy the aid of th^ wells. 

Communusaipont , — In odditmn to the expenditure from 
Local Funds 67\ lakhs from the State Revenue were 
devoted donog His Higbnetf^ reign to new roads and 
to the maintenance and special improvemeotof existing 
ones. The mileage of roads rose from 3 930 to 5 107 
The Malnad roads received particnlar attenbon and 
the speaal expenditure upoo them was Rs. 1 1 44 000 in 
the coff« tracts ehd Ra. 6^ COO in the remaining 
Malnad ‘ 

Railitwys. — At the Rendition the length of the State 
Railways open to traffic was 53 miles. The addition 
made to it donog His Highness s reign was 3 1 5 milea- 
at a cost of 164l lakhs. i 

Munictpal and Local Fund *, — The number of MnnicL 
palitiefl rose from 83 to 107 annual Municipal receipta 
from Rs. 2,76,500 to Rs. 5,63 000 and the annnHl “ex 
penditure on conservancy and Public Works from 
lakhs to Rs. 4,89/100 The Local Funds Revenue like- 
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wise increased from Rs 5,75,000 to Rs. 8,75,000 per 
annum and the annual expenditure on communications 
and Conservancy from Rs. 3, 72,000 to Rs. 6,97,000. 

During His Highness’s reign Municipalities were 
benefitted to the extent of H lakh a year by assign ’ 
ments from the State Revenues, and the District Funds 
vere also benefitted to the extent of 3^ lakh a year by 
the transfer of 657 miles of Roads from the District 
Fund to the D. P, \V. Budget. 

Sanitation . — Special attention to sanitation was an 
important feature of His Highness’s reign. In addition 
to ordinar) sanitary works carried out by the various 
District Fund Boards and Municipalities. His Highness 
devoted the large sum of Rs. 27,15,221 from State Reve- 
nues for the improved sanitation of the Capital Cities 
of M3'sore and Bangalore and of the larger Moffusil 
towns throughout the State. Among the more impor- 
tant work which were completed, or are approaching 
completion, may be mentioned (1) the Water-supply 
and partial drainage of Mysore, (2) the filling in of 
the insanitary dich round that City, (3) the extension 
of the Mysore and Bangalore Cities, (4) the scheme of 
Water-supply to the latter, (5) Water-supply drainage 
and extension schemes for the Moffusil towns, besides 
numerous drinking water wells throughout the State. 

Medical Relief — The number of Hospitals and Dis- 
pensaries rose from 19 to 114 and the number of patients 
treated from 1,30,723 to 7,06,915. His Highness fully 
appreciating the importance of Lady Dufferm’s philan- 
thropic movement directed the training and employ- 
ment of midwives all over the country and the opening 
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of Special Dupeosanes for xvomen and children AU 
bat 3 Taluks out of 66 have been provided with rmd 
wives, and 5 Diapeosaned for women and children have 
heen opened in District iHead-qoarter towns 

E^Pulaiion —In the ten yoera from 1831 to 1891 the 
population incriasod by 18 34 per cent, a higher rabo 
than in the surrounding Provinces and there is reason 
to believe that during the last four years the ratio of 
increase was even higher Donog Hia Highness's reign 
the rate of mortality is estimated to have declined 6 7 
per mile and the average dorahon of life to have risen 
from 24 93 to 25 30 

Marvelloos success sorely I All this was achieved 
donng a space of little more than ten years 1 In the 
above statement we desire to emphasise to point that 
all the improvement was not due to new taxabon in 
any form or shape but to a normal development and 
expansion of the resources of the State, imbated and 
inspired by the apleudid genius of the now Dowan 
in estimating the above statement regard most farther 
be had to the fact that Mysore bad also during these 
years to pay the annual subsidy of 25 lakba to the 
British C^emraent besides providing the aggi^pite 
amount of 180 lakhs out of the current revenues for 
the Maharajah's Civil list. 

Such phenomenal auccoss cannot be achieved 
without fac-reaching reform m the constitubon of the 
administrative machinery And it is interesting to note 
that Sir Beshadri Iyer appointed separate beads for 
the principal departmenta of service — which were pre 
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viously under the direct control of the Dewan — and 
organised some new departments also. 

Nor did the Dewan hesitate to take legislative action 
in social matters. He passed a regulation prohibiting 
marriage below and above certain age limits, though he 
had to encounter bitter opposition in certain quarters. 

The outstanding feature of Sir Seshadn Iyer’s ad-^ 
ministration was his development of public works and 
the tapping of irngational resources to their utmost 
extent. Though the Dewan brought to bear upon every 
department of the State a knowledge and resource- 
fulness which astounded the expert, it was particularly 
so in the department of Engineering. Many schemes 
pronounced impracticable by committees of experts 
were shown to be feasible by the Dewan. On many an 
occasion he set aside the opinion of such specialists 
much to their chagrin and loss of self-importance, but 
much to the good of the State A certain European 
Engineer, a mighty expert, is said to have exclaimed 
once, partly in just and partly in seriousness, that 
Mysore had no need of a Chief E'-{;ineer so long as- 
Sir Seshadn Iyer was Dewan. 

But undoubtedly the achievement which has immort- 
alized Sir Seshadn Iyer’s name is the Cauvery Project. 
The Cauvery falls at Sivasamudram have for centuries 
been affording delight to the spectator and love of 
nature, No one had dreamt that the fall could be 
harnessed to the car of matejrial advancement. Raokin 
might be indignant at the loveliest scenes of nature 
being desecrated by the unholy intrusion of modern 
machinery. But the modern world is not to any 
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considerable extent governed by consid^rattoos ot 
Bcotiment In western countries water falls have boon 
ntilued to generate elodtnc power and to bnng gold 
into the pockets of capitdist Bat the Canvory 
Project of Sir Soshadn Iyer was the first of its kind, 
we believe, in the East. The idea onginated with a 
European bat it was sconted by mfinontiol people as 
ntopiam Not so, Sir Seshadn Iyer He ^was drunk' 
with the idea, and thought that nothing could be more 
practicaL Bat at first he was unable to have his way 
All oorta of spokes were pnt in the wheel The cost 
of the]scheme was so Urge, and its bocccss so proble 
matical Bat the Dewan would not yield He earned 
the matter to tho Government of India, and finally, 
procured the necessary sanction What a magnificent 
success the project has proved needs no saving The 
net revenue derived by the State from this sonree was 
more than 175 lakhs of rupees m the year 1906-1907 
Year after year fresh installations are being made 
and the yield ought to go on increasing umnally 
The death of the Uite Maharajah in 1894 prejudicially 
affected Sir Seshadn Iyer’s career Sir William 
L»ee Warner author of the Citizen of India, was tho 
Resident, and naturally be had long chafed nndet tho 
masterfnl spirit of Sir Seshadri Iyer who was a living 
refutation of the pet theonea and cherished pre- 
judices of Anglo-Indians. Ho wanted to cnpple the 
Dewan a influence and proposed that dnnng tho 
mmonty of the heir-apparent, the Dewan should not 
bo allowed to have sole and undivided anthonty The 
suggestion was accepted and a council of four mem- 
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hers was appointed to act with the Dewan. This led 
directly to an impairment of administrative cfBciency. 

' Favouritism, jcalousj’, and intrigue lifted up their 
heads, and the Dewan was thwarted at every step. It 
was a misfortunatc for the cause of good administration, 
and acted as a deadweight against the Dew'aa’s 
soaring wings 

No account of Sir Seshadri Ijcr’s career w'ould be 
complete without a reference to his relations with the 
Mysore Representative Assembly. The genius of 
Ranga Charlu had brought into CMstence this institu- 
tion in which the representatives of the people (at first 
nominated) wore brought into contact with the ruling 
power. Sir Seshadri Iyer as a worthy disciple of his 
great predecessor at first tended the young plant W'lth 
great care. The scope and functions of the Assembly 
Widened, and it was placed on a representative and 
electoral basis. But latterly the relatigns between the 
Dew'an and the Assembly became considerably strained, 
the members not often placing that faith m the Dewan 
w’hich his supreme abilities deserved. The irritated 
Dew'an came to show' scant respect for the Assembly, 
and largely curtailed its pow'ers. From the point of 
view of popular Government this was a highly 
retrograde step, and forms the greatest blot on the 
Dewan’s administration. We must not also forget 
that at certain stages of a country’s progress, especially 
in the case of a State like Mysore, a firm and 
benevolent despotism may be the best form of 
Government. 

Sir Seshadri Iyer retired in the year^l901, and w'ent 
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on an extensive pilgrimage to various holy places m 
South India But ho was not destined to enj6y his- 
•well'eamed rest Ho passed away m October 1901 
Sir Seshadn Iyer was a typo of the efficient states- 
man, An mUmato and unrivalled knowledge of every 
de par t me nt of the administration an nntinng activity 
a colossal resourcefulness, a maaterfolness that awed 
and subdued a passionate (^sire to rise to the highest 
of which he was capable — these were the secrets of his 
snccesB. He may have had hia faults. His mbmato 
knowledge of every department, and ontinng activity 
may have led to occasional meddlesomeness. His 
masterfulness (which enabled him to give lesocs to 
the Residents) may have Bometimes d^enerated into an 
autocratic, imperious temper disposed to give no 
quarter to leaser men. But a^ievements are wnt 
large m the annals of Mysore. We need not doubt 
that he would have been unequal to more 
situation calling for breadth of mind and largeness, 
of outlook. He was a man of whom the educated 
classes should be proud After honestly contemplating 
his career who will dare to say that there is m India 
any dearth of indigenous administrahve and statesman- 
like capanty 
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A Study 

I NDIA has now entered upon an era of Nation 
Building. The most paramount of problems foi 
her, for a long time to come, will be, how tc 
initiate her many races and creeds into the cult of the 
motherland, into the consciousness that they are first 
and foremost the children of a common land witl 
clearly defined rights and responsibilities springing 
out of that tie. There are undoubtedly other serioui 
problems confronting her. For one thing she has tc 
recover and vindicate her economic integrity. But, al 
other problems are part and parcel of the one heron 
problem of Nation-Buildmg. In the solution of tha 
problem will be found the master-key to unravel al 
others. 

It IS therefore pertinent to ask, who is the true Nation 
Builder ? Can politicians and economists alone builc 
up a nation ? Will political harangues hush the voio 
' of strife, and send a new current of life coursinj 
through the atrophied veins? It would be futile t( 
uourish any such hope. The true nation-builder is hi 
who IS on fire with the idea of the nation to be, whi 
sees nothing but the goal, and who is so possessed witl 
his vision that- he vitalises and m a measur 
intoxicates lesser souls. The nation is first born ii 
11 
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the world of imagination and ideal before it is bom into 
the world of fact. A race of Bingers poets artists 
dreamers mnit precede the advent of a nation The 
whole conntry mtBt be flooded with the mnsic of Bcch 
spirits, m order that the many may catch the glow of 
their inspiration Then only will the people at large 
be strong to hope, strong to Bacnfice and strong to 
achieve. 

Of snch a type of Nation Bnilder we have had 
unfortunately too few examples m modem India. Bnt 
there was one at least to whom the description would 
apply ^th great jnstfication. We refer to Banhm 
Q^dra Chatterjea of Bengal — not that he sang directly 
of nationalism bnt that he has been a great nationalising 
force. He was as we all know, the author of that simple 
cry which seems to have impressed the imaginabon of 
the mleiB even more than that of the ruled, Bande 
Mataram. The energy of the opposition manifested 
in Bengal against the partition came as a revelation not 
merely to the Government, but even to the country 
Itself What was the secret of the strength? Where 
lie the spnngs of the uniquo life which Bengal has 
undoubtedly shown? To an eitraordmary degree, the 
■secret, the life lay in the iremacular literature of Bengal 
Bengalee literature has, m modern times grown and 
developed lo a manner of which those who have not 
come under its infloence, can have no adequate concep 
tion. And unless the rest of India follow m the wnire 
of Bengal and develop the vernaculars, the hope of a 
new life for India is dcwined to failure. Many of 
the vernaculars have already a magnificent clasical 
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literature What is now needed, is, that they should 
now be made to sound the note of a new life, of the 
* glad tidings of the future to be. What is needed is 
that we should feel them as our very own, as our 
God-givcn instrument of expression, as the language 
beloved of our progenitors for countless generations 
as the language in which our dear children lisp. 
To the Bengalee belongs, in modern times the credit 
of this realisationt But a heroic spirit was needed to 
work out such realisation and propel the national mind 
into a new path^^ ay That spirit was Bankim. To him 
belongs the unique glory of being the maker of a litera- 
ture. It is a well-known fact that the first effects of 
English Education in Bengal, even more than in other 
parts of India, were violently denationalising. The firit 
generation of English educated Bengalees were more 
English in manners, thoughts, habits of life, ideals, than 
Englishmen themselves It was their highest ambition 
to approximate to western civilisation m all depart- 
ments of life Even the finest spirits succumbed to 
this VICIOUS tendency of the times One of the most 
fatal manifestations of th’s spirit was the contempt 
and disdain w'lth w'hich the Bengalee language was 
regarded. To talk English, to 'vrite English, to think 
in English came to be regarded as genteel, and the 
people’s own language was looked upon as vulgar. 
Michael Madhu Sudan Dutt himself, perhaps the 
greatest of modern Bengalee poets, exclaimed that it 
was his supreme ambition m life to be able “to dream 
in English.” He afterwards found out his mistake, 
and returned to his own vernacular as the natural and 
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divinely appointed mstrmnent of Belf-expresaion Now 
Bankim wss by no meana a stranger to thisspmt He 
too tned to create in English his first literary efforts 
■were m the English language. Bot ho found his 
genius shackled m that modiran Ho found out that if 
he was to achieve the best of which ho was capable he 
should turn hia attention to the despised vernacular It 
required rare courage ^to revolt against the reigning 
f BRhi rm and set new example. Bnt Bankim did more 
He further revolted against the tendency that had 
dominated the Bengalee classical masters which made 
theJjBengaleo^literaturo the cherished possesion of the 
learned few and not the hentago of the million- Ho 
represented m Bengal the spint of what is known as the 
Rnuantic Movumeot in English Literature, that move 
ment which dethroned the standards of Pope and gave 
to theEnglilah people their greatest modem poets There 
IS something undoubtedly heroic in doing pioneer work, 
end the pioneers in every field have rjot seldom m 
history bwn rewarded with an admiration out of all 
proportion to their mtnnsic worth. But Bankim was- 
more than a mere pwneer He was a creatrvo genins 
of the first magnitude and his creations are dostmed 
to hve as long as the Bengalee language is alive. Thus 
Bankim created modem Ben^ee made it the people's 
language, and bequeathed pnceless productions to 
poetenty Bankim is to-day the idol of the Bengalee, 
and not without reason- For if to-^lay the Bengalee is 
proud of his country proud of his language and lite 
raturo if the cry of “ Bande Mataram stirs in him a 
response which the rest of India cannot comprehend 
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no small part of this splendid achievement is due to the 
hero of the present sketch. 

• The truest biography of a creative genius like Bankim . 
IS to be found in his works. They are the faithful mirror ' 
of his soul. In them one can trace the evolution of his 
mind stage after stage, and here the echoes of that 
spiritual battle which great spirits' wage with life. But ■ 
this sketch is mainly intended to present the dry, con- 
ventional details of his life, which whether they form • 
an essential part of biography or not, have their own 
interest and value. 

Bankira was born on the 27th day of June 1883, m a 
noted Brahmin family of Kantalpara, a village in the 
24Pergannahs After a short stay in the village patha- 
sala, he passed on to the Midnapur High School. Here, 
he was distinguished for his close application to study, 
and looked upon as a most promising student. He 
then joined the Hoogly College, and thence proceeded ' 
>,to the Presidency College, Calcutta, with a scholarship i 
in the year 1856. Here his exceptional talents attracted 
the attention of his professors who cherished bright 
hopes of his future He graduated with honours, being 
one of the first two graduates of the Calcutta University. 

He was at once started in Government service as a 
Deputy Magistrate.' Step by step he rose to be Assistant 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal. But he was 
not a supple-kneed man, and the authorities found him 
inconvenient, because independent. He therefore' 
reverted to the executive service, in which he was' 
promoted to the first grade. After a long spell of 
Government service he retired m 1891. i 
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The atmosphere of Govemmont Service in India la 
not partiCTilarly conducive to the growth of gem®. 
Bat Banlom, the giant that ho was escaped its freanng 
inflaences. Dreams of literary ventnres and tnnmphs 
must have been constantly floating before his mind’s 
eye even m the midst of hts labono® official activities 
JAe 90 many of hia contemporaries he bod the ambition 
of becoming a great writer m English There was m 
those^ days an English maganne called the Indian 
Field, conducted by a Bengalee gentleman and it was 
m its pages that Bankiai made his literary dAui 
He began a novel entitled Rajmohan a Wife when 
he was Sob-Divisiotial Officer at Khnlna And now 
came the taming point m his career Perhaps he did 
not find the amoont of appreoahoo be expected. 
Perhaps his soanng wmgs were heavily weighed down 
by the foreign mediam. Anyhow ho made the discovery 
that m attomptiog to write m English ho was simply 
plooghing the sands, and that be m®t return to his 
mother tongue though it bad at that time l®t caste." 
Ho coco and for ever tamed his back on hts former 
ambitiona, and sat himself with all the senousness of 
self -dedication to improve and perfect hs mother 
tongue. 

His first Bengalee novel published m 1864 Ditrg*' 
ihsnandtnit came upon the pubhc ** like the dawning” 
of a now sun in the skies. A senes of novels 
followed, and for a quarter of a century the Bengalee- 
speaking people were feasted and fed with the 
creatio® of his pen. * Dt$rgahenondtnt was a histo- 
rical novel after the manner of Sir Walter Scott, and. 
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was noliccd m high terms of praise by Professor Cowel 
in MacMillan’s Magarme m 1S72. Kapalahtitdala^'' 
•and “ Mr.uchttt " appeared subsequently. In 1S72 
Bankim started the Bengalee magazine “ Banga 
D'jrs'J!:." It was to its pages that his best novels were 
contributed. Here is a list of his novels besides those 
aircad} mentioned . Bt<ihabnksJia, Krishna Kanta's 
IPitt, liajan, Chandrashchcr, RajasinUa, Debt Chow- 
dJiurcini, Avanda "dath, Stiatani 

Besides hiS novels Bankim also wrote two religious 
works. " Dharmaiattwa ” and ‘‘Krishna Chantra.” 
The former is an exposition of Hinduism as tlic author 
conceived it. The latter is a presentation of the life of 
Sri Krishna, as ideal man, purged of the man} doubt- 
ful accretions that have gathered round it. The last 
work, he was engaged in, was an edition of the 
Bhagavad Gita with text, translation, and the author’s 
own notes, but he did not live to complete it. He 
passed away on the Sth April, 3894. 

Mr, Frazer gives the following account of Bankim 
in hiS Ltlciaty History of India . — 

“ Nowhere better than in the novels of Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjea can the full force of the strife 
between the old and new’ be traced The novels them- 
selves owe their form to western influences, but the 
subject-matter and spirit are essentially native. Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjea himself w’as the first B.A. of the 
Calcutta University Born in 1838 his earliest novel, 

“ Durgeshcnandtiii ” appeared in 1864 professedly 
inspired as a historical novel, under the influence of 
the works of Sir Walter Scott. This work was followed 
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by Kapalaiundala a tale of life m Bengal some 
two handred and fifty years ago, and was succeeded 
by the •MrinaJutU In 1872 the novelist commenced 
in ba newly started magazine, the Banga Datsan the 
n»nthly publication of hia novel of social life the 
" BiAa Brikhoi translated into English as the Potson 
Tree in 1834 The Dtbi CH^idhurant ” At%anda 
Hath Knahrta Kanta t WiU ” followed the last 
being translated into English in 1895 The Krtshna 
Charttra** published m 1886 is however the work 
through which the name of Bankim Chandra Chatterjea 
will probably remam famed in the memory of his own 
country people. 

It is the crowning wcffk of all bts labonrs. It m 
culcates with all the punty of style of which the 
novelist was so perfect a master a pure and devout 
revival of Hlndmsm founded op monotheistic pnnciplea. 
The object was to show that the character of Krishna 
was m the ancient writings an ideal perfect and 
that the commonly received legends of his immorality 
and amours were the accretions ol lata and more 
depraved times Bankim Chandra Chatterjea was the 
first great creative genius modem India has produced. 
For the western reader ho novels are a revelation of 
the inward spirit of Indian life and thought 

As a creative artist be soars to heights unattained by 
Tulsi Das the first true dramatic genius India saw To 
claim him solely as a product of western mflueuca 
would be to neglect the hentago he held ready to ho 
hand from the poetry of his own country He o 
nevertheless the first clear type of what a fusion 
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between East and West may yet produce, and the type 
IS one reproduced in his successor. 

*‘In the novels of the greatest novelist India has seen, 

there is much of eastern form^ much of poetic fancy 
and spiritual mysticism alien to a western craving for 
objective realism. Bankim Chandra Chatter jea with- 
all the insight of eastern poetic genius, with all the 
artistic delicacy of touch so easily attained by the 
subtle deftness of a high caste native of India or a 
Pierre Lote, weaves a fine-spun drama of life, fashion- 
ing their characters and painting their surroundings 
with the same gentle touch, as though his fingers 
worked amid the frail petals of some flower, or 
moves along the lines of fine silk, to frame there- 
with a texture as unsubstantial as the dreamy fancies 
with which all life is worn as warp and woof. So 
the Kapalakundala” opens with a band of pilgrims 
travelling by boat to the sacred place of pilgnmage , 
when the holy river Ganges pours its sin-destroying 
waters into the boundless ocean. The frail boat 
with its weight of sin is being swept by the rushing 
flood out toward the sea. The boatmen are power- 
less, they cry for help to the Muhammadan saints, the 
pilgrims wail to Durga the dreaded wife of Siva, the 
Destroyer. One woman alone weeps not. She has cast 
her child into the flowing stream, for such was her 
•vow of pilgnmage. In its ungmded course the boat 
by chance touches land, and the hero, Nobo Kumar, 
volunteers to wonder along the sandy shore m search 
-of firewood. The tide nses, the boat is swept away 
and Nobo Kumar is left to gaze after it in despair* 
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The sandy waste is the abode of an ascehc 
worsbippcx of Kali who is waited on by the heroine 
** KaptOakundala intended as a sacrifice to th^ fierce 
goddess The ascetic sage is clothed m tiger skins , 
he is seated on a corpse and wears a necklace of nidra 
seeds and hnman bones bis hair is matted and un 
eborm The wild sc«me is depicted with all the dreamy 
poetic repose which satoratos the whole life of the 
East The ocean is spread in front across it speeds 
an English trading ship with its sail spread out like the 
wings of some large bird the blue waleis gleam like- 
gold beneath the setting sno for out m the cndles 
expanse the waves break m foam along the sands 
there nnis a white streak of surf like to a garUnd of 
white flowers The two scenes— one the lonely 
pilgnm and the near seated bideons, hnman sacrific 
mg ascetic, the other of the vastness and the 
stillness of the sea — seem to picture forth the 
emptiness of man’s imaginings and efforts amid 
the impassive immensity of the universe. Over all, 
the mnr miin ng roll of the ocean echoed as it is m 
the poets words, seems as though it bore to the 
fiCtiBes the wailing moan of a soul lost m time and 
space In the midst of the mystic scene a woman the 
heroine appears- She is a maiden, with hair as black 
OB jet trailing tr her ankles in snake hko curia Her 
face, enorclod by her black hair shines like the rays 
of the moon through the r iv e n clonds As Nobo 
Komar gares on her form aho tells him to fly from the 
ascetic yogi who has already prepared the aacrificlal 
fire and awaits a human victim. Spell bound Nobo- 
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Kuimr has no power to fly from the devotee to Kali ^ 
he follows to the place of sacrifice, and is there bound. 
•Kapala Kundala, in the absence of the priest, appears, 
severs the bonds, and releases Nobo Kumar. The 
priest returns, seeks the sacrificial sword, then notes 
how his Mctim has been released. In his rage he 
rushes to and fro along the sandy dunes, from the 
summit of one of which he stumbles in the darkness, 
falls, ‘ like a buffalo, burled from some Mountain-peak’ 
and breaks his arms. The hero and heroine, before 
thej fly from the waste of sands, arc married. Kapala 
Kundala, however, longs to know the will of the God- 
dess. leaf placed at the fool of the dread dcil> falls 
to the ground, a fatal omen that the goddess is 
displeased 

So the fate of man is, for the poet’s purpose, as 
uncertain as the face of a trembling ram-drop on a 
lotus leaf. The new -made w'lfe departs w^eeping from 
. the shrine. The novelist has now to follow’ her destiny 
to its relentless course. The shadow’ of her future soon 
throw’s its dark gloom across the soul of Kapala Kundala. 

Amidst the intrigues of the Mughal Court of the time 
of Jehangir the course is prepared for the tragedy to 
close round Kapala Kundala, w hose husband grows to 
doubt her love, and t hen to w’ltness w’hat has been 
cunningly devised to seem her faithlessness. The 
ascetic sage, with broken arms, now appears before 
Nobo Kumar and declares that the angered goddess 
still claims a sacrifice. In his rage, Nobo Kumar, oflfers 
to sacrifice his wife, and so at once to appease Kali and 
his own blind jealousy. I^apala Kundala has herself 
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tesolved to fulfil hor fate. Therelentleffl decrees, that 
hold the destiny of nwn at their beck and nod have 
now Eilinost worked ont their purposes The voice of 
the pnast wails with pity as he calls on the victim, her 
hts^ud scires the sword bat his passion bursts forth 
in moaning cnes to his beloved to assure him at the 
last moment, that she has not been faithless. He 
hears the truth that all his suspicions were roused by 
cunning design Fate, typified by the will of the 
goddoffl most bo worked out Nobo Komar extends 
bis arms to clasp hia love, bat Kapala Kundala steps 
back and the waters of the Ganges use to sweep her 
away m its sia-destroymg flood, where Nobo Komar 
also finds bis death 

The novel throogboot moves steadDy to its purpose. 
There is no over-eUboration no undue worfang after 
effect, erery where there are signs of the work of on 
artist whose hand falters not as he chisels out his lioss 
with clasic grace. The force that moves the whole 
with emotion and gives to it its subtle spell is the 
mystic form of esistem thought that clearly shows the 
now forms that lie ready for inspiring a now school of 
fiction With fresh life. Outside the ‘ Mariago de Loti 
there IS nothing comparable to the « Kapala Kundala ” 
in the hiatory of Western fiction although the novelist 
and himself and many of ba native admirera, see 
grounds for comparing the works of Bantam Babu with 
those of Sir Walter Scott, probably because they are 
outwardly histoncaL 

A novel far surpassing ' Ka{>alaJnntdala ” m realistic 
mterest in the same noveltsrt • Poison Tree. This 
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novel has its own artistic merit, but its chief value, for 
English readers, lies in the life-hke pictures it presents 
• of modern Indian life and thought. With subdued 
satire the interested efforts of would be-social reformers 
are sho^^n to be founded often on motives of self- 
interest, dishonesty, or immorality. The evil results 
which too often follow the breaking away from strict 
seclusion and restraints of Hindu family life under 
the influence of Western Education are indicated 
plainly. These modern movements are depicted as 
often leading the native more towards agnosticism and 
impatience of control than towards the implanting of a 
vigorous individuality, founded on a heightening of 
religious feelings, and wider views of the necessity of 
self-control and altruistic motives of action It is a 
danger which grows graver daily, it is a movement 
which must be expected m the history of a nation’s 
advance from bondage to freedom, and one to be 
y. resolutely met wnth a firm faith in the eternal elements 
underlying all enlightenment and social progress, and 
not with a hopelessness of a pessimistic despair. The 
moral itself is very simple It deals wnth the same 
few human elements which always form the leading 
motive for any great creative w'ork of universal and 
abiding interest. The hero, Nagendra Nath, is a wealthy 
landlord, aged thirt)', a model amongst men, 
wealthy and handsome, surrounded by friends, retainers, 
and relations, all of whom live an ideal life of happi- 
ness through his bounty He rejoices in the possession 
of a beloved and loving wife, Surja Mukhi, aged 
twenty-six, who moves amid the household with’ a 
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■cfllm dignity and graceiol gentleness, an ideal picture 
of a faithful Hindu spouse and well-educated, sensible 
woman. Nagendm, dunog a joumey to Calcutta, 
befnends an orphan girl, Kuuda aged but thirteen — an 
age described as that m which all the charm of aimpli 
city o combined with radiance of the moonbeams 
end scent of sweet flowers. Nagendra brings the gnl 
to his married sister at Calcutta but, as ho seems in no 
hurry to depart hia wife writes playfully upbraiding 
him, and suggestmg m jcflt that he should bring hiS 
new found treasoro homo and marry her himself or 
give her to the Village School fitaster who has not 
yet found a willing bnde The child la accordingly 
brought to the village and roamed to the School 
Master This School Master snub-nosed, cooceited, 
and copper-coloured Is repiesented as an up to-date 
product of on undigested surfeit of Western emanapa 
boo 

Ho has received on English education at a free 
Mission School, and planted himself amid the village 
coramonity as a very mine of learned love it was 
whispered abroad that ho hod read the Citixen of the 
World ” and passed in three books Euclid He 
extracted essays against idolatry agamst the secltaion 
of women and child marriage from the Tattvabodhmi, 
and published them under ha own name. He 
joined the local Brahma Samaj, established by the 
Bpondthnft of the noghbonrhoai, who hod imbibed 
all the Western vices and abandoned all the native 
virtues, who drank wine from decanters with cut glass 
stoppers, earned a handy flask and ate roast mutton 
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and cutlets, and who, when not drunk occupied his 
time in encouraging the marriage of low-caste widows, 
So that he might pose as a local reformer. The satire 
is perfect, the characters satirised true to life. The new 
product of Western influences encouraged the infatuated ' 
schoolmaster to read papers and deliver eloquent 
addresses on the subject of the eraanicipation of 
women, and the moralising influence of bringing 
women, out into public life, but finds that although the 
schoolmaster can be jeered into allowing him to visit 
Kunda, the outraged pride of the timid beauty bursts 
forth in a flood of indignant tears. 

Luckily for Kunda, the schoolmaster dies. The 
widow returns to the home of her former protector, 
the all-Ioving Nagendra. The gentle beauty of Kunda 
sinks deep into the heart of Nagendra whose want of 
self-control sows the seeds of the poison tree, whose 
baneful fruit must be eaten. Nagendra’s wife looks on in 
Sorrow until her husband, unable to stifle his thoughts 
or bear her silent reproaches, seeks to drown his 
feelings m drink. At length he can bear the restraint 
no longer. Iswara Chandra Vidyasagar has proved, 
from the ancient law books, that widow-marriage is 
allowable, although no Hindu custom. His wife hides 
her wounded feelings, wondering if Iswara Chandra 
Vidyasagar be a pandit, who then is wanting in 
wisdom? She sacrifices all her feeling to her great 
love for her husband and prepares the marriage 
ceremonies, but once the marriage takes place, she 
steals away from . the happy home where she was 
once sole mistress. She had made her resolve to 
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wnder as a mecdicant from place to place, unablfe to 
remain at home and be&r the pain of seeking Konda 
claim her husband. 

The Buffering of Suroj Mnkhi, the despair of 
Nagcndra when ho finds his once loved wife has loft, 
and that, aa a consequence his overwhelming paMioQ 
for Kunda has turned bo indifferent, almost to 
loathing are set forth with a fulness of sympathy and 
emotional feehng which a native can so deeply feel and 
express. To its bitterest depths the novelist traces 
the stern course of the onreJenting destiny which 
decrees that the seeds of sin once sown must grow and 
the fruit be reaped. 

A welcome relief cornea when the story brjsaka into 
somewhat laboured honour The eager servants of 
Kagendra go forth with coaches and plaoqmns in 
Bcarch of their mistress whose face they have never 
seen. Every good looking and high caste woman 
along the road by the bathing tanks or nver-aide 1%^ 
forably seized and brought with cnes of joy to the 
unfortunate husband to see if ho can recognise nmfmg 
them hts lost wife so that, finally, no woman dare 
venture from hocae for fear of being brougbt to 
Nageudra. Soraj MoUii returns not Her husband 
leaves his new wife Kunda to mourn alone over her 
destiny in the now deserted home once so full of joy 
and happioes. 

Nagendra returns after weary wanderings to end ha 
life m pious deeds and holy Irving Kunda he ts 
resolved never more to speak to nor to see For her 
therefore, there is only d^th, the poisoned fruit must 
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be eaten that grew from the seed of sin. Before she dies 
the long-lost wife reappears, and Kunda, in her dying 
• moments, is received as a younger sister, and sinks to 
rest, her hands clasping her rival’s feet, supported by 
her husband, whose love she had once won, and whom 
she now knows cannot abide by her. 

In Nagendra’s love for Kunda the novelist declares 
that he wished to depict the fleeting love of passion, as 
sung by Kalidasa, Byron and Jaya Deva, and in his 
love for Suroj Mukhi, the deep love of another, as sung 
by Shakespeare, Valmiki and Madame de Stael. 

The Bengalee novelist could not so readily shake him- 
self free from his Eastern form of thought, and view 
all things from an objective point of view. The love for 
Kunda is still the fettering of the soul by the objects of 
sense , the love of the husband for his first wife is still 
the mystic love of the soul for God 

The wealth of the material which lies to the hand of 
the future great novelist of India has been virtually 
untouched. Bankim Chandra Chatterjea, has but led 
the way and indicated the material which awaits the 
next great artist. 

He leaves us in doubt whether he is depicting life 
as if throbbed around him, or whether he was hemmed 
in his characters with a surrounding of Eastern mysti- 
cism and romantic reserve born of Western convention- 
ality. 

If Bankim Chandra Chatterjea has struck a chord 
which vibrates through the hearts of the many women 
of the zenanas m India, whose eyes must have wept 
bitter tears over the agony of Suroj Mukhi, deplorable 
12 
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indeed and worthy of all hts deep feeling qb on artist it 
most bo the condition of a vast multitude of suffering 
women in the East, who have been nurtured to see 
their life blasted by a nval love placed by their side to 
rejoice their lord's heart or that a son may bo bom to 
save their hiBband's aouL We are, however left in 
doubt as to whether Nagendra sinned in having a 
second wife — he defends polygamy m the course 
of the story— or whether his fault lay m marrying 
a widow against social custom. The motive of fatality 
of act should have been as clear and unmistakable as 
it was m the Mod Cort, where the jealousies of the 
two rival wives who became reconciled do not influence 
the action 

The same idea is further worked ont m Krishna 
Knntft s W3L" Here the true workings of the novel 
ist B miod are apparent a deeper view is tondied 
The love of the emng husband for his wife, and the 
nval love by which ho is infatuated typifies a struggle 
botweeu a Dmne love and the ever recurring phan- 
tasmal attraction of the sonl to the objects of sense, 
from which freedom can only be reached by centering 
the mind on ideal perfections 

The praise of Krishna, as a perfected man, is sung 
by the poet m his greatest work, the ^knshna 
Chantra," published m 1862, as a contnbution to a 
Hindu revival m the ancient national religion, which 
Romesh Chandra Dutt descnbcs as * the nourishing and 
life giving fmth of the UpanishaxJs andtho Vedantha 
and the* Baga vat Gita, which has been and ever will 
be, the true faith of the Hindus.'* 
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Another critic gives the following comparative esti- 
mate of Bankim as an artist and novelist. 

. “ Bankim,” says the eminent critic, “ is the creator of 
a literature.” Or rather, is the high priest of that 
splendid shrme of which Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar 
was the glorious founder. Bankim’s school sounds as a 
deliberate departure from the older schools of Vidyasa- 
gar. But the feature is limited only to the surface. It 
does not reach the central life. The only difference 
which the later school maintains to the last is an air of 
unquestionable freedom from the devitalizing trammels 
of the mortmain traditions of the old Sanskrit literature. 
This has largely been gamed through a wider acquaint- 
ance with Western ideals and a slow and steady perco- 
lation of Western thoughts. There still remains* 
however, that predominance of the Sanskrit element.. 
There is the same decided predominance , and if we 
find anywnere some insignificant departures they are 
Ao be explained m the light of adaptations and not 
revolutions But the permanency of the school of Iswar 
Chandra is in a large measure due to this very adapta- 
tion and the unquestionable genius of the man who 
effected it. This singular honour has fallen to the lot 
of few. No Scott nor George Elliot could claim it and 
even in the case of Goethe himself this was but partially 
true. Again, where is there in Scott that sweet psycho- 
logy of Bankim? Every page of Bankira’s works 
glitters with truths, splendid and fascinating. It is his 
power of expressing the highest truths m his own 
quiet, hearthside way which has added immensely to' the 
wealth and fascination of the literature of our country. 


/ 
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indeed and V70rthy of all his deep feeling as an artist it 
most be the condition of a vast nraltittide of suffering 
wotoen m the Easl» who ha^ been nurtured to see 
their life blasted by a nval love placed by their side to 
rejoice their lord^ heart or that a son may be bom to 
save their husband^ souL We are, however left m 
doubt as to whether Nagendra sinned m having a 
second wife — bo defends polygamy m the conise 
of the story — or whether his fault lay m marrying 
a widow against social enstom. The motive of fatality 
of act should have been as clear and onmistakable as 
it was in the Mod Cort,” where the jealousies of the 
two nval wives who became reconciled do not influence 
the action 

The aame idea is further worked ont m Rnsbna 
Kanta s Will. Hero the true workings of the novel 
ist 8 mind are apparent a deeper view is touched. 
The love of the errmg husband for his wife and the 
nval love by which he is infatuated typifies a atrugglo 
between a Divine love and the ever recurring phan- 
tasmal attraction of the soul to the objects of sense, 
from which freedom can only be reached by centering 
the mmd oo Ideal perfections 

The praise of Knahna, as a perfected man, is sung 
by the poet m his greatest work, the ** Knahna 
Chantra, published in 1862 as a contnbnbon to a 
Hmdn revival in the ancient national religion, which 
Romesh Chandra Dntt desenbes as the nonnshmg and 
life giving faith of the « Upaniahads, and the Vedantha 
and the* Bagavat Gita, which has been and ever will 
be, the true faith of the Hindus. 
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Another critic gives the following comparative hsti-, 
mate of Bankim as an artist and novelist. 

. “ Bankim,” says the eminent critic, “ is the creator of 

a literature.” Or rather, is the high priest of that 
splendid shnne of which Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar 
was the glorious founder. Bankim’s school sounds as a 
deliberate departure from the older schools of Vidyasa- 
gar. But the feature is limited only to the surface. It 
does not reach the central life. The only difference 
which the later school maintains to the last is an air of 
unquestionable freedom from the devitalizing trammels 
of the mortmain traditions of the old Sanskrit literature. 
This has largely been gained through a wider acquaint- 
ance with Western ideals and a slow and steady perco- 
lation of Western thoughts. There still remains* 
however, that predominance of the Sanskrit element.! 
There is the same decided predominance , and if we 
find anywhere some insignificant departures they are 
. to be explained in the light of adaptations and not 
/revolutions But the permanency of the school of Iswar 
Chandra is in a large measure due to this very adapta- 
tion and the unquestionable genius of the man who 
effected it. This singular honour has fallen to the lot 
of fevt. No Scott nor George Elliot could claim it and 
even in the case of Goethe himself this was but partially 
true. Again, where is there in Scott that sweet psycho- 
logy of Bankim? Every page of Bankim’s works 
glitters with truths, splendid and fascinating. It is his 
power of expressing the highest truths m his own 
quiet, hearthside way which has added immensely to the 
wealth and fascination of the literature of our country. 
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Scott haa never approached the deep sonl study of 
Banlnm, I find a parallel only in a Romola of Georg© 
Eliot And George Ebot alone had a vision of that 
stem, inexorable Deity» Nemesis which can at all be 
compared to the Deity of Bankim, Bat the heart of 
the latter la built more of the staff of frail hnmamty 
yields more of the milk of human kindness than that of 
George EUoL George Eliot's conscience b like the 
inexorable finger of Nemesia herself it spares none 
no weakness mtervenes. It weighs ont the does of me n 
with iron aemUny Bankim's is no milder Dmty It 
deals ont jnshce as stem and maBcaline. Bat it makes 
concessions it yields to the tears of the gmlty The 
ymlk of hnman kmdneas often softens iL 

Bat m Eanlcim too as m Goethe and George Ehot we 
have glimpses of that faint, distant glow which lights 
up the dark mysteries of mastenca Scolt gives us 
no thin g bat the surface-life of bis highland compeer 
dressed m the anhe garb of an ancient heraldry^ 
He 13 at the threshold of history He knows not the^ 
mysteries of the bfe at its centre Those myatenefl 
Bankim penetrates with a seer’s eye. The inspiration 
of a Goethe and a George Ebot is the inspitatioa of 
panlnm too. 

Wo can broadly divide bis works into domestic and 
historic domestic. Hifl Bisbbnksha Knstnakanta’s 
Will Rfljani, are some of those that are purely domes- 
tic. His Durgeshnandini Debi Chowdbnrani Chan 
dreahekhar Rajshinha, are some of those that fall 
under the latter division Bishbnksha perhaps the 
best of all his works is the eternal seed plot of lofty 
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truths. It IS a work of true inspiration. His ‘ Knshnar; 
kanta’s Will ’ follows close on its heels. These are the 
.two enduring monuments of his unique genius., The 
characters are living personalities and they, retain life 
even in their memory. It is almost superfluous to point 
out to those who have read those works with the smallest, 
care, the truth of the remark that they are full of 
truths of enduring value and contain some of the most 
■splendid soul-analysis. In ‘ Rajani ’ we find evident 
traces of senile fatigue, the fatigue of a spent-up [ 
, genius. The strokes of the , master’s pen are still as 
strong but the strokes themselves are few. There 
IS one character in it, however, which serves m a great 
measure to counterbalance the pervasive weariness 
of this work. Amarnath is beyond doubt, one of the 
best creations of Bankim’s genius. us 

‘ Durgeshnandini ’ his earliest work, is a monument of 
literary genius. Considered as a piece of literature it 
^has few equals. It has been profusely adorned with 
some of the most splendid pieces of landscape-painting 
and some of the brightest effusions of an artist’s 
imagination. The work, taken as a whole, is a vision 
of beauty. It was a delightful open-sesame to the 
dreams of splendour of a youthful genius. The 
characterisation is immature. The hand,of genius is 
sparingly visible. The romantic element has assumed 
predominance. There is one char'acter, however, Ayesha, 
tender, sweet, and lovable which, with its j unrequited 
sweetness, has ever attracted the hearts of its readers. In 
a gaudy garden-plot smiling in the garish light of day, 
she is like a retired, half-grown bud, which in its sweet. 
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twilight sadness, pines and droops m itB own lone- 
befinty 

Benkim a is a heaven gifted genius. In hifl own 
field, he has no equal even m English literatnret 
save that gifted woman George Eliot. But George EUot 
has not that diarm of style that fascination of the pen 
that our own Bankim has. She has, m fact, no stylo of 
her own She is no maatcrof literary finish. To Bankim 
belongs the unique honour of being the founder of a 
high stylo and the high pnest of a literature Scott 
stands far below He is richer than Ranlnm m that 
wonderful coIlectiOQ of antic heraldry But in inter 
preting the language of the heart m revealing the 
myttenes of dark eternity Banloin stands supremely 
high. There is not m bun however the volcanlc- 
iDSpiratian of Victor Rogo the frenned eye of that 
mspired seer There is not in him the quiet far 
coaching survey of Goethe the prophetic pointing to the 
Bore spots of humanity Lot os t^ him for wHht hq^ 
really is. Hia was a genius of stupendous orbit, f^e 
belonged to the race of those radiant serahs who come 
to reveal to us visions of eternal splendour 

We do not propose to quote other appreciatioos. To 
those who do not know Bengalee, Bankim will remain 
but a sounding name. Bat it may not bo extravagant 
to hope that some at least of the readers of this sketch 
will be tempted to cultivate that language, and malcB 
fbe acquaintance of the great creativo genito of modem 
India. 



THE NATIONAL ANTHEM 
I 

My motherland, I sing, 

Her splendid streams, her glorious trees, 

The zephyr from the far-off Vindyan heights, 

Her fields of waving corn, 

The rapturous radiance of her moonlit night, 

The trees in flower that flame afar. 

The smiling days that sweetly vocal are, 

The happy, blessed Motherland. 

He will by seventy million throats extolled, 

Her power twice seventy million arms uphold. 
Her strength let no man scorn. 

Thou art my head, thou art my hearty 
My life and soul art thou, 

My song, my worship, and my art. 

Before thy feet I bow, 

As Durga, scourge of all the foes. 

As Lakshmi, bowered in the flower, 

That m the water grows, 

As Bani, wisdom, power , 

The source of all our might, 

Our every temple doth thy form unfold — 
Unequalled, tender, happy, pure. 

Of splendid streams, of glorious trees, 

My Motherland I sing, 

The stainless charm that shall endure, 

And vedant banks and wholesome breeze. 

That with her praises ring.” 

‘ Translation by W. H. Lee, 

Late of the Indian Civil Service, 
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and theeharpnegs of swords raised m twice seventy 
mOHon hands 

Who sayeth to thee Mother that thoa art weak ? 
Holder of moltitadinoos strength 
I bow to her who saves 

to her who drives from her the anmes of her 
foenjen the Mother 

Thou art knowledge, thon art conduct, 

thou our heart thoa our soul 

for thon art the life inonr body 

In the arm thoa art aught O Mother 

in the heart O Mother thoa art love and faith. 

It IS thy image wq raisa m every temple. 

For thou art Darga holding her ten weapons of war 

KamaU at play m the lotises 

and apeech the goddes givw of all love, 

To thee 1 how I 

I bow to thee goddeffl of wealth pure and 
peerless. 

Richly watered, and rtdily frmted the mother I 
I bow to thee Mother dark hued, candid, 
sweetly s miling jewelled end adorned, 
the holder of wealth, the lady of plenty 
the Mother 

Tfan$latton by Bobu Auroinndo Ohose, 

r (Ttanalator a Note, — // ts dtf/touU to trantlate iht 
NotiontfJ AniJutn of Bengal mto xtertt tn another language 
omng to tis unujue unton of sweetnw umpU directneu 
(xnd high poeiie /dtce, AH afiempig tn this dmetton have 
been foOura, In order therefore, to bring the reader 
ttnacguatniedmih Bengalee nearer to the eaaot force of 
original I giw the tranHation tn prrae line by Itnk^ 
{Reproduced from the Karma Yogln ) 






HIS HIGHNESS THE LATE NIZAM 
OF HYDERABAD 

ILJiS Highness the late Nizam Sir Asaf Jah Mazaffar- 
uI-Mamalik Nizam-ul-Mulk Nizam-ud-Daula 
Nawab Mir Mahbub All Khan Bahadur Fateh 
Jung until recently the premier ruling Chief of India, 
was a direct descendant of the famous Nizam-ul-Mulk 
Asaf Jah, who between 1713 and 1743 made himself 
independent of the Moghul Emperors. Hyderabad 
State, of , which he was the ruler has a revenue 
of 135 lakhs of rupees, and an area of some 80,000 
square miles, exclusive of Berar which has been 
leased in perpetuity to the Bntish Government. His 
Highness was bom on August 18, 1866. His father 
His late Highness Sir Afzal-ud-Daula G.C.S I , who 
died in 1861, was well-known both in India and 
England as a wise and far-seeing ruler Dunng his 
reign, the Sepoy Mutiny occurred and it was at once 
feared that His Highness wotild be won over by the 
wicked counsel given by some of his reckless advisers ; 
but the events showed that he was not only too shrewd 
for them, but also too far-seeing to cast m “ his lot with 
men who did not understand what they heedlessly 
proposed. Sir Salar Jang was his trusted Prime-minister, 
and his unshaken loyalty was recognised by the 
Bntish Government in the modification of the treaty of 
1853 which was effected in 1860. By it, Osmanabad 
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(Naldrng) and tbo Raichor Doab yielding a revenaa of 
21 lakbs were restored and a debt of 50 lakha was can 
colled, while certain tracts on the left bank of tho 
Godaveri "Vrere ceded and the Assigned "Distncts of 
Berar yieldmgarevenooof 32 lakhs, were taken in trust 
by tho Bntiah {« the porposea specified m the treaty of 
185i Presents to the valoe of /lO 000 were bestowed 
upon Hia Highness while his minister and other noble 
men were also well rewarded. His son His late Highness 
Mir Mahbnb All had inherited to no small extent, bis 
qualities of bead and heart. Being only thrte ye^ira old at 
the timpi of hffl death a Regency was created with 'Sir 
"Salarjangas Regent and Nawab Shams- nl Umara as 
co-RegeDt,tho Resident being coosnlted on all important 
matters concerning the welfare of the State. On the 
death of the coRe^t in 1877 bis half brother Nawab 
Vikar nl Umara was appointed Co-Administrator, bat he 
also died in 1881 Sir Salar Jang remaining sole 
Administrator and Regent till his death in 1883. Of the ^ 
work of Sir Salar Jang this ib not the place to dilate 
open. Bnt it may be observed that he tnodemised the 
administration taking a personal interest m its every 
day work" He controlled the most im p or ta nt State 
Departments, earned oat a Revenue Survey and Settle^ 
nient established Civil and Criniinal Coarts placed 
•the Postal Dcpartmenl on a acrond basis, and improved 
the finan c es of the State which Had been greatly 
Involved for some years past Both his work and the 
apint (mderlying it, not only enhanced his personal 
repotatioQ as a statesman bat added to the great nan^ 
xA the State itselL And when he died, loudly lamtottd 
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both in England and India, he left no greater heritage 
than his work for, and in the State. His Highness’s 
> education had been so carefully watched by him, that 
he knew His Highness would wield the power to 
which he was heir, wisely and well. 

His Highness attained his majority in 1S84, and was 
installed by Lord Ripon, then Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India on February 5, 1884. Sir Salar Jang 
II, son of Sir Salar Jang I, \%as appointed Piime minister. 
He was proud, domineering and tactless and soon 
lost the confidence of his master. He was followed 
in 18SS by Sir Asman Jah, who the previous 
year had represented His Highness at Her late 
Majesty’s Jubilee in London, and had been made 
K.C.I.E. He was doubtless an efficient administrator , 
but tried to regain “ the realities of power which his 
predecessor had lost.” In 1892, a Code known Kantin- 
cha-t-Mabartk (the Auspicious Code) was issued for his 
guidance, and this was followed by the establishment 
of a council composed of all the Ministers of the State. 
In 1893,SirVikar-ul-Umara became Minister and several 
changes were introduced by His Highness in the various 
department of the State. He was, in 1901, followed m 
the exalted office, by Maharajah Kishen Prasad 
Bahadur, a descendant of the well-known Raja Chandu 
Lai who was Minister to His Highnesses grandfather 
Nazir-ul-Daula, in 1901, since when the administration 
of the State has run on smooth lines, and has been more 
and more modernised. Perhaps the greatest event in 
the recent history of the State, and His Highness’s reign 
happened in November 1902, when the Assigned 
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'District* of Berar wore Jessed m perpetuity to the 
Bntjsh Government at an annual rental of 25 Ijdcbs. 
'Views diametrically opposite to each other have been 
held on this practical cession of the Berars. The 
official view has been proponnded by more than one 
authonty It had gradually become apparent,” 
wntes one of these, ** since I860 that the maintenance 
of the Hyderabad Gjntingont on its old footing as a 
separate force was inexpedient and unnecessary and 
alw that the administration of so small a pro%nncfi as 
Berar as a separata unit was very costly In 1 902 
thereforcta fresh agreement was entered into vf^th the 
Nixam. This agreement re-uffirroed His Highness’s 
rights over Berar which lostesod of being indefinitely 
assigned to the Governmeot of India was leased m 
perpetuity at an annual rantaJ of 25 lakh* and antho- 
mwi the Government of India to adnnnister the 
province in snch manner as it might deem desirable as 
wall as to redistribute reduce, re-organue and control 
the Hyderabad Contingent doe provision being made 
as stipnlated m the treaty of 853 for the protection of 
His Highnea s donnoioo. In pursuance of tbs agree 
ment the Contingent ceased in March 1903 to bo a 
sepaxato unit and was re-organised and re-distnbuted as 
an integral part of the Indian Army Another offiaal 
authonty writes to the same effect 'This agreeuMut 
he says, which put an end to a long and at one f 
embittered controversy was equally beneficial to both 
partes for it provided an assured instead of a pre- 
carious source of revenno to the Nixom, while it 
enabled the Government of India to carry out a number 
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■of important military and administrative reforms. It 
was in recognition of the conclusion of this agreement 
that His Highness was subsequently invested with the 
grand cross of the order of the Bath by the Duke 
of Cannaught while at Delhi.” Accordingly in October 

1903, Berar was transferred to the administration of 

1 1 1 

the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. 

j 

His late' Highness more than once offered to the 
Government of India the services of his troops, and m 
1887 offered a present of 60 lakhs for frontier defence. 
He was made G.C S.I. in 1884, and, as already noted, 
G.C.B. in 1903. His Highness was much beloved by 
his subjects, who on more than one occasion went 
direct to him for the personal redress of their grievances. 
His Highness was a keen admirer of the fine spirit that 
breathes through the Queen’s Proclamation, and what 
is more, put into practice what he had often known 
^ have admired, as may be seen by the friendly 
manner in which his subjects, Hindu and Mahomedan, 
have lived m his territories. His Highness had travelled 
widely through India, and was known to have been a 
keen observer of men and things. A not over-friendly 
English critic thus spoke of him: "He is under- 
stood to be a capable man, with much natural ability 
and considerable force of character He takes a great 
interest in educational matters and is a munificent 
supporter of Mahomraedan teaching institutions, not 
merely in his own dominions but in other parts of India. 
He appears to be honestly desirous to do his best for 
his twelve millions of subjects, of whom the most part 
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are peasants painfnlly striving to sqneeM a subsistence 
out of a bard and unfruitful soil ” 

During the past ten years or roughly since the year ^ 
that Colonel (now Sir David) Barr became Resident 
at his Court His Highness stamped his personahty 
on the administration of the State. To the pic 
turesqoe vagaries as the English critic already quoted 
from puts It of self-seeking and unscrupoloua Bcnbea 
have succeeded measures of prosaic utility The 
finances of the State flourish famine has grown rarer 
comtnunication has been facilitated justice has ceased 
to bo a figureof speech or a source of bakshish the police 
protects at last to some extent the people whom it 
once only fleeced, and while I pen these lines my 
ears nng with the roar of an Industrial Exhibition. * 
His Majesty the King Emperor visited the State as 
Pnnce of Woles in 1906 and despite the death of his 
favourite daughter which bad occurred only a few 
days prior to the amvai His late Highnes accorded 
him a truly royal welcome and assured him that hifl 
visit was “one more link, and a very strong link in the 
long chain of raoet cordial associations which bmds me 
and my house to the British Empire His Highneaa 
as a ruler was a personality outside his State. 

Hs Highncffl materially helped the Government of 
India m the organization, on ita present basis of the 
Imperial Services Corps. Ho also co-operated with it id 
the suppression of anarchical enme, and the letter he 
wrote in connection with it will bng be remembered it 
this country ^ If your E»»ilency will allow mo tc 
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Speak,” he said at the Minto banquet, “ from my expen- 
ence of 23 years as Ruler of the State, I would say that 
the form of any Government is far less important than 
the spirit in which the Government is administered. 
The essential thing is sympathy, on which His Royal 
Highness, The Pnnce of Wales with the truly Royal 
instinct of his race laid so much stress. It is not 
sufficient merely that the Ruler should be actuated by 
sympathy for the subjects but it is also necessary that 
the people should feel convinced of the sympathy of 
their Rulers ” These words marked him out as a states- 
man of the first order, and the deep impression that they 
produced at the time on Europeans and Indians alike 
showed that they recognised that m His Highness they 
possessed one of the shrewdest rulers in India. 

His Highness died in August 1911, and m him India 
lost one of her best Rulers. His personal qualities 
endeared him to his subjects whose sorrow at his sad 
. and sudden demise literally knew no bounds. Hishos- 
"^pitality, his love of horses and dogs, his dignity, his 
forbearance, generosity and consideration for his 
subjects were widely known in India. He was highly 
learned in Persian and Urdu, in both of which he has 
left verses of no mean merit. He was rich in good 
works and feared not to say or do that which he was 
convinced was just and raeetw But 

His heart was one of those which most enamour us. 
Wax to receive, and marble to retain 
India IS truly much the poorer by the death of one so 
great and good as His Highness the^late Nizam of 
Hyderabad. 

13 



PRESENT UNREST IN INDIA* 

Throoghont ray domimona you will not find a 
flinglo man among my subjects whose disposition 
towards the British Government is otherwise than 
Satisfactory , nor is there I venture to believe 
any sane man lu India who is at heart disaffected 
towards His Most Gracious Majesty or his Government 
as such Every Indian endowed with the least sense 
knows thoroughly well that the peace and prosperity 
which his country has enjoyed under the benign protec ^ 
boo of His Majesty and His august ancestors of whom 
none was more soUcitoua of the welfare of her Indian 
people than her lata Majesty Queen Victoria would 
disappear the moment that protecbon were withdrawn 
or weakened 

I am therefore of the same opinion as Your Excel 
16007*3 illustnoQS predecessor that the so-called unrest 
m certain parts of India is but skm deep and that soch^ 
unrest as does exist had bean brought into being 
mainly by public and acrimonious discussions as to the 
form of Government best suited to the requirements of 
modem India If Your Excellency will allow roe to 
•peak from my experience of 23 years as ruler of this 
State, I would say that the form of any Government h 
far less important than the Spint m which that 
Govemment is administered The essential thing u the 

• Speech dehvDrod at the State Banquet held m the 
famoos Chow M a h olla Palace m the City on the 9th 
Norember by H H the late Nlracn, 
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sympathy, on which H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, with 
the truly royal instinct of his race, recently laid so 
.much stress. It is not sufficient merely that the rulers 
should be actuated by sympathy for their subjects, but 
it IS also necessary that the people should feel 
convinced of the sympathy of their rulers. 


REPLY TO THE MINTO CIRCULAR 

The following is the reply of the late Highness to 
the Mmto circular. 

The Hon’ble^’Mr, M F. O’Dwj^er presented to me 
personally on the 26th August, 1909, your Excel- 
lency’s esteemed Kharita of the 6th idem regarding the^ 
endeavours made by seditious people to spread their 
nefarious doctrines in several of the Native States o£ 
India. 

p 2. I quite agr°e with Your Excellency in thinking 
that these doctrines are subversive of internal peace 
and good Government, and that the matter is one in 
which the interests of the Government of India and of 
the' Indian Princes are identical I am deeply sensible 
of the kind consideration with which you have taken 
me into your confidence and asked me to exchange 
opinions with Your Excellency with a view to mutual 
co-operation against a common danger. Once the 
forces of lawlessness and disorder are let loose there is 
no knowing where they will stop It is ture that 
compared with the enormous population of India the 
disaflfected people are a very insignificant minority, 
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bnt given the time and opportnnity there exislfl the 
danger of this email minonty spreading its tentacles 
all over the country and inoculating with its poisonous 
doctnoes the classes and the masses hitherto nntonciiBd 
by this seditious movement 

3, I thanl. Yonr Excellency for telling mo that m 
my dommions there is no sonons cause for anxiety at 
present, and that the result is mainly duo to my action 
in dealing with ecditioos manifestations. I trust I may 
not be considered an optimist in indulging in the hope 
that, under God a blessing there will probably bo no 
cause for Einxiety m the fatnre also My people as a 
rule are contented peacefnl and la^ abiding and I 
can say with pardonable pnde that they are bound 
to mo ^ ties of affection and loyalty And as Your 
Excellency has been pleased to address tno by ray 
mbented title as the old and valued ally of the Bntisb 
Government, ray people's loyalty to me means loyalty 
to the British Government also. I need hardly say. 
that it has always been my endeavour to uphold 
and maintain the tradiboos of ray house. From the 
very outset ray pobey baa been to tnet my people and 
to show them that I trust them. I have atetamed 
from catBing them alarm by iSBumg manifestoes warn 
ing them against sedition But at the same time I 
have not been unmiadfol of the existing danger and 
a very strict watch has been kept over local officials 
more especially over those who are close to and might 
be m sympathy with the neighbouring seditious places 
m British India. Orders have been issued to the Police 
and Distnct Magistrates not to allow any meetings to 
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te held in which there was any likelihood of inflamma- 
tory speeches being made. Petty officials and other 
persons having a tendency to sympathise with the 
movement have from time to time been warned, and 
some of the former have been transferred, in order to 
break up any attempt to form a clique or combination 
for undesirable purposes. The head of the Educational 
Department has been specially directed to exercise 
strict supervision over teachers and students and to 
prevent their participation in any political demonstra- 
tion whatever. 

4. So far, any disaffected people coming from outside 
have not been able to gam a footing in my dominions. 
Judicious but summary action is taken under my orders 
in all such cases. Instances have occurred of disaffected 
individuals from British India arriving here, but my 
police have ever kept a careful watch on them and they 
have been promptly but quietly sent away from my 
Nierritory. In matters of this kind, so far as ray own 
dominions are concerned, I implicitly believe in work- 
ing quietly but with promptitude and firmness. Believ- 
ing as I do, in a policy of deportation of undesirable 
individuals from my dominions I need hardly (Say that 
I am in full S5'rapatby with the Regulation of 1818 
which I consider most efficacious in dealing with persons 
known to be given to sedition. 

5 I am at one with Your Excellency in believing that, 
no general rule or general course of action could belaid 
■down as regards the Native States of India. The 
■circumstances of different States are so diversified that 
one general policy for them all would not certainly be 
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desirable. I am also in thorongh agreement with yonr 
views that each State should work oat its own pohcy 
with reference to local conditions. Bat it i3 necessary 
there ehonld be perfect co-operation m such 
matters as circulating information and surveillance of 
individuals sispected of propagating sedition. For this 
purpose I would ask Your Excellency to allow your 
Cntmnal Investigation Department to correspond 
directly and freely on all sodi BnbjectB with my Inspec 
tor-Gcntral of the District Police who may bo trusted to 
exercise discretion and judgment m such matters. 
It is obviong that unlera this procedure is adopted, 
delays axe likely to occur in obtaining mformation as 
regards the omval or departure of suspected indm 
duals. In the maimer I wQl issue orders to my 
police to correspood freely in such matters with 
the Police in Bntish India. 

6 Your Excellency has been so kind as to ask my 
advice In regard to measured which may prove effect 
tnal in keeping out of Native States the insidious evil 
of sedition and the manoer in which Your Excellency 
should assist towards tho end My knowledge of the 
condihonfl obtainmg ra difierent Nabvo States in India 
fe very limited but if I may venture to express an 
opimon it would bo that Your Excellency should as often 
as possible write to some principal Ruling Princes 
and consult .with them as regards all important natters 
touching the welfare of not only the Native States but 
also the Indian Empire as a whole. I look npon thd 
Nabvo States m India as the pillars of tho Empire, and 
I feel sure that the Rulmg Pnnces will prove worthy of 
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the confidence and trust that ma}’' be reposed in them. 
Indeed it cannot be otherwise, because as Your Excel- 
. lency rightlj^ observes in your Kharita, the interests of 
the Government of India and of the Ruling Princes in 
India are in this respect quite identical. 

' 7. There are, however, two or three suggestions 

that I would make for Your Excellency’s consider- 
ation . — 

(1) The Government of India as well as the Provin- 
cial Governments and Indian Durbars should as often 
as possible issue Press Communiques for the purpose of 
officially contradicting or correcting false allegations 
or exaggerated reports, and call upon the news-papers 
that publish such things to print formal contradictions 
or corrections as directed. It is no longer safe or 
desirable to treat with silent contempt any perverse 
statement which is publicly made because the spread of 
education, on the one hand, has created a general 
interest m the news of the country, and a section of the 
Press, on the other hand, deliberately disseminates news 
calculated to promote enmity between Europeans and 
Indians^ or to excite hatred of Government and its 
officers in the ignorant and credulous minds. Official- 
warnings to editors, publishers, proprietors and printers 
of the ofiendmg papers would also have a salutary 
effect and would probably often save the necessity of 
public prosecutions which may possibly do more harm 
than good. 

(2) The Native States'should prohibit all clubs, libra- 
ries and other institutionsfrom subscribing to any papers 
or journals believed to be instrumental in spreading 
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sedition, and offioals sabscrlbing to or taking in each 
literature shonld be told that they woold bo looked npon 
•with disfavonr I ba-ve myself taken the initiative m 
this matter and have i^ed orders to that effect. 

(3) I am also inclined to think that itinerant 
agitators (often dwguised as Sanyasis) are not watched" 
ts thoronghly as they shonld be Snch persons shonld 
be followed from provioco to province and regolarly 
handed over for strrveillaiice 

8. The experience that I have acquired withm the 
last 25 years in ruling ray Stale cncouragefl roe to 
v ent ur e upon a few observationa which I tmst will be 
accepted in the spmt in which they are offered I 
have already said that my subjects are aa a rule 
contented peaceful and law-ebiding For this blessing I 
have to thank my ancestora. They were singularly 
free from all religious and racial prejudices Their 
wisdom and foresight induced thetm to employ Hindna 
and Muhammadans Europeans and Ptrsis alike in - 
carrying on the administration, and they reposed 
entire confidence m their officers, whatever religion 
race, sect or creed they belonged to Hence it 
foQowcd that in the early part of the last century Raja 
Chimdoo Lai was Minister of Hyderabad for over a 
quarter of a century The two Daftardara (Record 
keqjors of the State) were Hindis whose descendants 
still enjoy the jagiro offices and honours conferred by 
my predecessors. Inheriting as I did the policy of my 
forefathers eodeavoured to follow in tbwr footsteps. 
My present Minister the highest official in the State, 
u as Yonr Etcellency is aware, a Hindu. One of my 
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four Moin-ul-Mahams is Mr. Casson Walker whose 
services have been lent to me by the Government of 
> India. The Secretary to my Government m the 
Revenue Department is Mr Dunlop who has retired 
from the British ser\uce, and Mr. Hankin, who is a 
Government of India official, is the Inspector-General 
of my District Police. Although I am a strict Sunni 
myself, some of my Muhammadan noblemen and 
high officers of the State are Shias, Arabs and other 
Muhammadan races number among my States officials, 
Hindus of all sects, creeds, and denominations 
serve in my State and many hold high positions. The 
Revenue administration of one half of my State is at 
present entrusted to two Parsis who are Subadars (Com- 
missioners of Divisions). It is in a great measure to 
this policy that I attribute the contentment and well- 
being of my dominions. Your Excellency will, there- 
fore, quite understand how gratified I was to learn of 
. the wise, generous and liberal policy pursued by 
Your Excellency and the Secretary of State for India 
in giving effect to the principles, announced in the 
Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 and solemnly reaffirmed 
in the King Emperor’s gracious message to the Princes 
nnd Peoples of India in 1908, by appointing an Indian 
as a member of your Executive Council and two 
Indians as members of the Council of the Secretary of 
State. The liberal policy as also the enlargement of 
the Legislative Councils will, I earnestly trust, serve to 
allay the present unrest and to remove altogether the 
■seditious movement which is happily confined to a 
very small minonty. 
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I am a great believer m conciliation And represion. 
going hand in hand to cope with the preaent condition 
of India which is bnt transitory Whflo aedition 
Bbonld be localised and rooted out etemly and even 
mercileffily deep sympathy and unreserved reliance 
should manifest themselves m all d ealing s with loyal 
subjects without distmction of cre ed caste or colour^ 
I am exceedingly glad that this view has commended 
itself to your Excellency and I feel sure that the 
Indian Empire has now entered on a new and bnghter 
era of peace and prosperity under the benign reign of 
Hffl Majesty the King Emperor 




sir Syed Abiaod Klun 





SIR SYED AHMED KHAN 

l^ERHAPS there is no greater Moslem name known 
^ to modern India than that of Sir Syed Ahmed 
Khan, religionist, reformer and rebmlder of Islam 
in India Syed Ahmed was born on April 17, 1817, 
at Delhi, during the decadent days of Moghul rule. 
He claimed direct descent from^the Prophet Muhammad 
and his grandfather, Syed ' Hadi, was a noble at 
the Court of Alamgir II. His father, Mir Taqui is 
believed to have refused the post of Minister to 
Akbar II. but he died while his son was yet young. 
Ahmed, therefore, owed all that was best in him to his 
mother, an uncommon, talented lady. Under her 
careful training, he became proficient m Arabic and 
Persian and the marked first hand knowledge, he, in 
later times, "showed in his controversial writings, with 
Mullahs and professed Orientalists, may be traced to 
the grounding he obtained at his period of his life. 
In 1839 when he was> about 22 , he joined as Naib 
Munshi to Sir Robert N. C. Hamilton, then Commis- 
sioner of Agra, and afterwards well-known as Resident 
at Indore, and by his services during the Mutiny. 
Two years later in 1841,v he was appointed Munsiff 
of Mampun, in the present United Provinces, from 
where he was transferred to Delhi (then not yet 
transferred to Punjab) in 1846 as Sadr Amin. During 
the nine years he stayed here, he patiently studied the 
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historical remains of tht great Imperial City and wrote 
ft descriptive acco un t of it. It was translated into 
English m part by Mr Roberts then Collector of 
Delhi and into French by M Garcinde Tassy the 
well known Onontalist m 1861 and has largely been 
drawn upon by sulsequent writers on the archfcology 
of the great Ejnpiro City The Royal Asiatic Society 
recognised its worth and conferred on its author its 
Membership m 1864 Ho was m 1855 transferred to 
Bijnotir where daring the Mntioy year ho saved 
many English lives. What ho had seen and what ho 
bad heard dnnng that calarmtoos pcnod enabled him 
m 1858 to write an Urdu pamphlet on the Catisss qf the 
Indian ReooJt Enbseqoently translated by Sir Anckland 
Colvin and Lientenant C^onel Graham the latter of 
whom robseqaently became his biographer This 
booklet IS a manly protest against the nnschievons 
attacks that were levelled against Indian character by 
persons who little onderstood what the Mutiny of 
1858 meant^ Syed Ahmed essayed^ successfully we 
think to prove that it was the result of ignorance on 
the part of the Government of the discootents of the 
people and soldiery and of the people of the intenhons 
and acts of the Government. His analyais was piercing, 
his language telling and his reasoning convincing But 
it IS difficult to say how for it mfluen(»d public opinion. 
It was first published in 1863 when the pnncipal evil 
■it complamed of — non-admisaion of an Indian into 
the Le^lattve Coondls of India— had been recdfied 
by the Act of 186i However the pamphlet la not 
without its own interest. It shows the first yearnings 
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in the Indian breast, under British rule, for repre- 
sentative institutions. “It is from the voice of the 
people only,” says he in one place, “ that Government 
can learn whether its projects are likely to be 
well-received. The voice of the people can alone 
check errors in the bud, and warn us of the dangers 
before they burst upon and destroy us.” “I do not 
wish to enter,” he says at another place, “ into the 
question as to how the ignorant and uneducated natives 
of Hindustan could be allowed to share in the delibera- 
tions of the Legislative Council or as to how they 
should be selected to form an assembly hke the English 
Parliament. All I’Wish to prove is that such a step is 
not only advisable, but absolutely necessary, and that 
the disturbances are due to the neglect of such a 
measure.” And it seems an irony of fate that it should 
have fallen to such an one as this to oppose the 
introduction of the representative element as proposed 
by the Indian. National Congress, and the Congress 
itself which did work, which, perhaps, under other 
circumstances, he would have acknowledged to be a 
necessary institution for India. Therein he showed a 
weakness that has militated not a little against the 
harmonious evolving of a nation in India, for the 
creation of which he confessedly worked hard. 

If Syed Ahmed failed there, he did much to purge 
Muhammadan social and religious lite of many self- 
inflicted ills from which it was suffering. His transfer 
to Ghazipur about 1862, marks an eventful period in 
his life’s history While there he founded the Scientific 
Society in 1863, under whose auspices a number of 
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“Englflh works were translated into Urdu, In 1869 he 
accompanied bis son to England and while there first 
concaved the idea of establiabmg an institution after 
the Oxford and Camhndge Umvorsity Colleges. On 
hia return to India m 1871 ho began the Soaal 
R$former m which he advocated the religions and 
Bo^ reformation of bia community He hit hard at 
man y old and cherished Institntions and the opposition 
oSei^ rnay bettes be imagined than described 
The MnlUhs combmed against him and treated him 
as a heretic and md^^ed they even went so far fit la 
said) as to declare that hia asaagsinatjoo would be a 
praiseworthy act They passed the edict of ex-com 
munication against him,— that last refuge of defeated 
orthodoxy— and even sent special men to secure 
authenticated ftiiwht of Ku/or (infidelity) against him 
It IS not known how tar this attitude of orthodox] 
was due to his social views but the following ma] 
be taken as representing intelhgent Mchammadar 
opmioQ on the snb]ect. Change of customs aaic 
Mr Yusuf All I C.S at a London meetmg was t 
contributory cause of the bittemess With which Su 
Syed Ahmed was assailed but the main reason wa- 
on account of ha theological views. It was becaus< 
Sir Syed adopted opmions which were m the eyes oj 
many Muhammadans absolutely bentical if not anti 
Moslem, that their great hatred of him arose. When hi 
Was last in Loefcoow ho said to a Moulvie 
with the most pronounced anb Aligarh orgamsahon 
why IS it you and yonr party gO strongly object tc 
English edocabon or to education T He replied, vn 
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don’t object to English education or to your weanng 
European clothes ; what we do object to is that you 
, learn natural theology , that yon try to interpret the 
Koran in a way that we cannot follow , that you throw 
aside the authority of the commentators, and take your 
stand upon the te\t as interpreted by your own intelli- 
gence.’ That expression explained the line of cleavage 
between the Aligarh School and the Old School.’’ 
Though he preached what has been quaintly termed 
“ Bread Church Muhammadanism,” he was by no 
means a revolutionary in social or religious mattersk 
He was, in some respects, even a rigid conservative. He 
was against educating Muhammadan girls in public 
schools , he was against change of dress and demeanour 
amongst Muhammadan women , and he was, as may be 
inferred after that, against intermarriages between 
Muhammadans and Europeans. His religious views 
appear to have given even more offence to his orthodox 
co-religionists than his social habits of keeping an open 
'^able and dining with European gentlemen His 
“Muhammadan commentary on the Bible, ”in particular, 
was singled out by some of them for vituperative 
abuse It is possible his rationalism gave them offence 
for one discourse at least (the seventh) has been con- 
sidered %^orth while reprinting by the S. P C. K. for its 
own purposes. Syed Ahmed, on the other hand, had 
to contend against Christian prejudices and misunder- 
standing of the religion he so dearly loved. His Essays 
on the Life of Mahomed, based on original research 
conducted m the archives of the British Museum, and 
published in 1870, is a closely reasoned answer to Sir 
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■William Mmr s well known life of the proph^ of 
Arabia* He also wrote a spirited reply to Sir W W 
Hnnter s not less known work ihs Indian Mmsalmana 
are they bound tn conaoiettm to rAel ascnntt th* Qvem ? 

In 1876 he retired from Gcrvemment service asSnb. 
ordmate Judge. Ho now centered nil his thoughts on 
thoestablishnjent of a Central Mahammadan Institation 
at Aligarh, which ho chose for its location Aligarh is 
now known chiefly throogh it anditowesitsorigm de 
velopment and unigne character to the inspiring gem os 
of one man — Syed Ahmed Kban The origin of the 
Institctioa 19 to be Sooght m bis desire to render fit 
hts co-religiOQists for taking tbeir place m the Indian 
political spbCTOi ‘ The adraosiona of Indians " he 
said 10 one of his discourses to the Supreme Legls- 
latrve Council is a beginning of the advancement of 
India. Yon remember my premonition that the day i5 
not far off when I trust that the Council will be com 
posed of representatives from every Division or Distnd 
and that the laws will be enacted by yoo and abided bj 
yon also. So ponder well how necessary it la for th< 
people to advance in edocation and expenence 
The object (of tho disconrse) is to inculcate on yoni 
minds fee great fact that Her Majesty wishes all hei 
subjects to be treated alike irreapective of their religion 
race or colour and baa opened the doors for all the 
only way to avail onrselvefl of the great opportunity u 
to advance crtrrBelvea in arts and sciences.” Mark the 
last Sentence that is tho keystone of the educational 
arch of Syed Ahmed IChan Bahadur Indeed, this 
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has been openly avowed and admitted. “ The Anglo- 
Oriental College,” one authority says ‘‘differs from most 
other colleges in being the expansion of a political 
rather than a purely educational impulse. To this feel- 
ing, the feeling that national interests depend upon the 
principle it asserts, is due to the support it has received 
and the extreme interest with which it is watched, dot 
only by the advanced school of Muhammadanism but 
by the British Government.” Two cardinal principles, 
according to the same authority, ‘‘ differentiate this 
college from other public educational establishments 
in India, religious instruction in the Moslem faith 
being part of the curriculum , the system modelled on 
that of Oxford or Cambridge, the students living to- 
gether and enjoying a healthy college life.” These 
were the purposes and these the principles upon which 
the college was established in 1875. In 1876, Syed 
Ahmed settled down at Aligarh and in 1877, Lord 
, Lyttonlaid the foundation stone of the present bulld- 
ogs. The college has since then flourished under tho 
care of principals like Beck and Morrison. Its boarding 
homes accommodate about 1,000 students, and its 
football and cncket teams have won deserved renown 
in India In working cut the details of the scheme for 
the College, it seems necessary to add here, he was ably 
aided by his son, the distinguished Justice Mahmood. 
The building is modelled on an Oxford or Cambridge 
college, and as far as possible it is run on the methods 
and system- of an English public school According to 
Mr Theodore Morrison, it is a Moslem Eaton,”- 
though this designation is admitted by some to be too' 
H 
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grandioso to desctibo the Ahgarh Institute, yet,” 
according to him, it ‘ empheiiisea the nght point Its 
real merit 13 that of a rcadeotial school , bat as he 
observes, ** the endowment a small, the Moslem 
commamty is poor Aligarh sadly wanting in the 
opulent appointments of Eaton.” Smce this opinion 
was expreaed by him, there has been set on foot a 
movement to convert the College into a Umversity 
His Highneas the Aga Khan expresed the Moslem 
wish when he declared at Delhi m 1903 those words 
‘ We Want Aiigaih to be andi a home of learning as to 
command the same respect as schools at Berlin or 
Oxford I-oip3ic or Pana. Above all, wo want to create 
for oar people an mtellectoal and moral capital, a City 
which shall be the home of edocated ideas and pare 
ideals and which shall hold np to the world a noble 
standard of the jashce and virtue and purity of onr 
beloved faith. No greater memorial than that could 
bo raised to the genius that onginally conceived the 
worth of such au Distitation. ^ 

A man bke that could not but favourably impress 
Government. While m England be bad been presented 
to Her Majesty the late Qoeen, and had been invested 
With the C.S I by the Dake of Argyllo and chosen an 
Hononary Member of the London Athenseum. He was 
nominated a member of the N W P (now U P ) 
Legislative Council abont the time he founded the 
college and in 1878 ho was m ade, by Lord Lytton, 
a member of the Imperial Legislative Council In 
1831 Lord Ripon re-nommated him, and ho took 
opportuaity to get the Vacanation and the Kazi Acts 
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• passed. He also supported the Ilbert Bill, but opposed 
the Self-Government Bill, which for the first tinier 
estranged Hindu sentiment trom him. 
j ** But, though unusuall}' liberal-minded,” says an 
'English critic in regard to this aspect of character, 
“ with regard to those of his own faith, Syed A.hmed 
was decidedly intolerant when it was a question of 
giving Hindus, and especially Bengalis, some share in 
Municipal Government, and when he was a member of 
Lord Ripon’s Council he did his utmost to prevent the 
adoption of the system of popular elections to Municipal 
Councils ” He was nominated by Lord Ripon a member 
of the famous Education Commission of 1SS2, a position 
he had to resign subsequently. His place, however, 
was taken b)’’ his son, the late Mr. Justice Mahmood, 
who, next to S)'ed Ahmed, had taken the most 
conspicuous, though largely silent, part in founding the 
Aligarh College and laying down the principles on 
which it should be worked In 1SS6, he founded the' 
^fuhammadan Educational Conference, which has now 
become a regular annual gathering of all Muhammadans 
for propagating Aligarh ideas In 18S7, he was nomi- 
nated a Member of the Public Service Commission by 
Lord Dufferin, m which capacity he pleaded for the 
now discorded Statutory Civil Service 
Despite the fact that he had strenuousl}’’ opposed the 
introduction of the principle of representation into 
Indian political institutions, Syed Ahmed retained at 
this time the good will and friendship of Hindus. These 
joined his co-religionists in welcoming him in the 
Punjab, when he visited that Province in 1884 on a 
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tour for collectujg ftmda for the Aligarh College- 
Hjs rephes are worth reading fcven at this momont for 
the statesmanlike spirit they breathe Wo (Hmdag 
and Moslems) should try to become one in heart and son. 
and act in unison , if united wo can support each other 
If not the effect of one against the other would tandti 
the destruction and downfall of both In old histonca 
books and traditions you will have read and heard 
and we see it even qo\^ that all the people inhabiUnf 
ooe country are designated by the term nation 
The different tnbes ot Afghanistan are termed oni 
nation and ao are the auscallaaeoas hordes peoplmj 
Iran Hindus aod Mubammadans brethren do yoi 
people any other country than Hindustan t Do yot 
Bot inhabit the same land t Are you not boroed and 
boned on the same soil? Do you tread the same ground 
and livQ upon the same sod? Remember that the word: 
Hindu and Mahomedan are only meant for religioui 
distinctioa— otherwise all persons whether Hmdn oj 
Mahomedan even the Chnsiians who reside in thh 
country are all in this particular respect belonging U 
one and the same nation Then all these different secti 
can only be desenbed as one nation they must each 
and all unite for the good of the country which is 
common to all ” That is an opmion that appears again 
and again in his speeches. But he gave a rude set 
to it when he opposed the Indian National Congress 
in 1S87, which has since its birth now nearly thirty 
years ago pleaded for and in the interests of a common 
Indian Nationality When the dmllusionmoDt came its 
work was complete. It shook Hindu faith to the core in 
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Syed Ahmed, from whom not a few Indians m the North 
had learnt their first political lessons. Since that day the 
.‘‘Aligarh party” has been a disturbing element in 
Indian politics, and the weidjng of the Indian peoples 
into a Nation — which Syed Ahmed had so much at 
heart — has been rendered more and more difficult* 
Since his time too, the cult of Hindu and Moslem has 
been utilised for purposes which Syed Ahmed, if he 
had lived, would have been the first to deplore and 
declaim against. The comely Indian Maiden of two eyes 
has given place to the jealous second wife and the results 
have been truly disastrous. It would be unphilosophical 
to hold Syed Ahmed responsible for all these conse- 
quences But how far a false move, a wrong step, 
especially in politics, may lead to is best illustrated by 
them. What led Syed Ahmed to change his front in 
18SS? That IS an interesting question, but too difficult to 
answer Contemporary literature (mostly controversial, 
s.and highly controversial too) is too dangerous a gui e 
to adopt wholesale. But this much seems fairly 
deducible from it: that Syed Ahmed lacked, as a 
politician, judgment. He cherished better than he 
acted-, he spoke better than he did ; and designed better 
than be built. His failing has become the failing of bis 
co-religionists and the more the pity Contemporary 
’ Hindu politicians who had so far followed his lead, set 
down his conversion to Anglo-Indian influence. t is 
difficult to say what truth there may be in this A 
cautious critic may admit that action and inter-action 
had done its work, about this time, with Syed ^ 

He had by his free social habits imperceptibly imbibed 
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the AugiolDdian spirit m politics and as an Engltsh 
writer has candidly pot it * this atbtndo of opposition 
to the Hindu recommended him all the more to Anglo- ' 
Indiansympethies, Of course, Syed Ahmed was hardlj 
consdouB of the change that had come over him, but he 
was none the less strong in hs conviction when he 
declared himself against the Congress. We have bert 
the key to the idoUsmg of SyedAhmed by Anglo-Indians 
Government gaxetted him K.C.S I in 1S89 He nchly 
deserved the honour despite his opposition to the 
Congress. Personally he was a man of extreme 
courtesy combined with digmty of bearing He spoke 
well, wrote vigoroasly argued closely ,&nd worked with 
heart and soul for the work bo loved Some of his 
phrases will live loug m the vocabulary of the Nation 
he loved so well and spoke so sensible about 
He was a man take him for all b all 
I shall not look upon Us like again. 



Extracts from the speeches and writings of the 
late Sir Syed Ahmed Khan 

I 

THE SEPOY MUTINY 

As regards the rebellion of 1857, the fact is, that 
for a long period, many grievances had been rankling in 
the hearts of the people. In course of time a vast store 
of explosive material had been collected It wanted 
but the application of a match to light it, and that 
match was applied by the Mutinous Army. 

The onginal cause of the outbreak was the non-adrais- 
sion of a native as a member into theLegislative Council. 

I believe that this Rebellion owes its origin to one 
great cause to 'which all others are but secondary bran- 
ches so to speak of the parent stem. I do not found my 
■Hiielief on any speculative grounds or any favourite 
theory of my own. For centunes many able and 
thoughtful men have concurred in the views I am about 
to express. 

/ Most men, I believe, agree in thinking that it is 
highl}' conducive to the welfare and prosperity of 
Government , indeed it is essential to its stability that 
the people should have a, voice in its Councils. It is 
from the voice of the people only that Government cart 
learn whether its projects are likely to be well-received. 
The voice of the people can alone check errors in the 
bud, and warn us of the dangers before they burst 
i?pon, and destroy us 
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To form a Parliament from tho natives of India is 
of course oat of the question II is not only impossible 
but oseless There is no reason however why the 
natives of the country should be excluded from the 
Legislative Councils and here it is that you come upon 
tho one great toot of all this eviL Here is tho origin of 
all tho troubles that have befallen Hmdnstaru 
The evils which resulted to India from the non 
admission ofnaUvea into the Legislative Conncil of India 
were various. Government could never know the in 
adviaab'Iity of the laws and ragnlationa which it passed. 
It could never he ar os it ought to have heard the voice 
■of tho people ou such a subject Tho people had no 
means of protaiting against what they i^ght feel to bo 
a foolish Tueasure or of giving public expression to their 
own wtfhea. But the greatest mischief lay m this that 
the people misunderstood the viowa and intentions of 
Govcmment They anaappreheoded every act and 
whatever law was passed was imsconstmed by men who 
had GO share m the framing of it and hence no meana 
of judging of its apmt. At length the Hindustanees fell 
into the habit of tbinkiagthat all the laws were passed 
with a veiw to degrade aod ruio them, and to deprive 
them and their fellovfS of their religion 
1 do not Wish to enter here into the question as to how 
the Ignorant and uneducated natives of Hmdustan 
could be allowed to ahfue m the delfberatioofl of tho 
Legislative Council or as to bow they should bo 
seledted to form an assembly like tho E^ighsh Parlla 
maut They are knotty points. All I Wish to prove 
here is that such a step is not only advisable bat 
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-^ibsolutely necessary, and that the disturbances are due 
to the neglect of such a measure 
• The outbreak of the rebellion proceeded from the 
following five causes : — 

1. Ignorance on the part of the people by which I 
mean misapprehension of the intentions of Government 

2. The passing of such laws and regulations and 
forms of procedure as jarred with the established 
^customs and practiceof Hindustan and the introduction 
of such as were in themselves objectionable. 

3. Ignorance on the part of the Government of the 
condition of the people; of their modes of thought and 
life , and of the grievances through which their hearts 
were becoming estranged. 

4. The neglect on the part of our Rulers of such 
points as were essential to the good Government of 
Hindustan. 

5. The bad management, and disaffection of the 
vArmy. 

I would here say that I do not wish it to be under- 
stood that the views of the Government were in reality 
such as have been imputed to them. I only wish to say 
that they were misconstrued by the people, and that this 
misconstruction hurried on the rebellion. Had there 
Ijeen a native of Hindustan in the Legislative Councili 
i;he people would never have fallen into such errors. 
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n 

HINDU MAHOMEDAN PROBLEM 
We Hindis and Mahomedans, should try tf> 
become oae heart and soul and act m miisoa if unitedt 
wo can support each other If not, the effect of one 
against the other would tend to the destruction and 
downfall of both. (Choora ) In old historical books and 
traditions you will have read and heard, and we see it 
even now that all the people inhabiting one country 
are designated by the term one naiton The different 
tubes of Afghanistan ore termed one nation and ao are 
the miscelloneoua hordes peopling Iran, distinguished 
by the term Europeans though, abounding in vanoty 
of thoughts and religions are still known as members 
of one natioQ though people of other countries also do 
cocoe and settled with tbem, but being imaed tegether 
they are called mem^s of one and the same nahon. 
So that from the oldest times the wordnaticfi isappUed- 
to the inhabitants of one country though they differ in 
aome poculianUea which are charactenstic of their 
own, Hindu and Mahomedan brethren do yon people 
any country other than Hindustan ? Do yon not inhabit 
the Same land? Are you not burned and boned on the 
same soil ? Do yon not tread the ■a’rte ground 
live upon the s am e soil ? Renoamber thay the words 
Hindu and Mahomedan are only meant for religious 
distinction— otherwise all persons, whether Hiudn or 
Mahom edan even the Christians who reside m this 
country all in this particular respect belonging to 
one and the same nation (Cbeers.) Then all these- 
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different sects can only be described as one nation ; 
they must each and all unite for the good of the 
' country which is common to all. 


Ill 

THE BENGALEES 

Even granting that the majority of those composing 
this Association are Hindus, still I say that this light 
has been diffused by the same whom I call by the 
epithet of Bengalees. I assure you that Bengalees are 
the only people in our country whom we can properly 
be proud of, and it is only due to them that knowledge, 
liberty and patnotism have progressed in our country. 
I can truly lay that really they are the head and crown 
of all the different communities of Hindustan. * ^ 

I myself was fully cognizant of all those difficulties 
‘-■which obstructed my w'ay, but notwithstandmg these 
I heartily wished to serve my country and my nation 
faithfully, [n the word Nation I include both Hindus 
and Mahomedans because that is the only meaning 
which I can attach to it. * * 

With me it is not so much worth considering what 
is their religious faith, because we do not see anything 
of It.' What we do see is that we inhabit the same 
land, are subject to the rule of the same Governors, the 
fountains of benefits for all are the same, and the 
pangs of famine also we suffer equally. These are the 
different grounds upon which'^i I call both those races 
which inhabit India by one word, t.e., Htftdtt, meaning 
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to say that they are the lahabitants of Hindostan. 
"While m the Legislative Council 1 was always annons 
for the pro3p>onty of this nation. 


IV 

REPRESENTATIVE INSTITUTIONS FOR 
INDIA 

The system of representation by elections means the 
representahona of the views and mtorests of the majonty 
of the popnlatioa and m conntnes where the popu 
lation 13 composed of one race and one creed it is no 
doubt the b^ system that can be adopted. Btrt my 
Xord, iQ a coantry like India, where c^e distmctioos 
still floofsh where there is no fusion of the vanoos 
races where religious distmcbons are still violent, 
where education in its modem sense has not made an 
equal or proportionate progress among all the sections 
of the population I am convinced that the Introdnctioo 
of the principle of election pure and simple for repro' 
sentation of vanoos interests on the Local Boards and 
District Councils would be attended with evils of 
greater gigmQcauce than purely economic considera 
tioos. So long as differences of race and creed and 
the distiDCtions of caste form an important element m 
the soao political life of India, and inffoeoce her 
inhabitants m matters connected with the administra 
bon and welfare of the coantry at large, the system of 
elechoo pure and simple, cannot be safely adopted 
The larger commnaity would totally override the 
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interests of the smaller community, and the ignorant * 
public would hold Government responsible for intro- 
ducing measures which might make the differences of 
race and creed more violent than ever. 


V 

ANGLO-INDIAN OFFICIALS OLD AND NEW 

Contempt is an ineradicable wrong. Being treated 
contemptuously sinks deep into a man’s heart, and"' 
although uninjured by the same as to his worldly goods, 
he still becomes an enemy. The wound rankles deep 
and cannot be healed. That given by a sword can be 
healed but that inflicted by a contemptuous word can 
tiof 

Now in the first years of the British Rule in India, 
the people were heartily in favour of it. This good 
^eling the Government has now forfeited and the 
natives very generally say that they are treated with 
contempt. A native gentleman is in the eyes of any 
petty Official, as much lower than that Official as that 
official esteems himself lower than a Duke. The , 
opinion of many of these Officials is that no native can 
be a gentleman. 

However good the intentions of Government with 
regard toils subjects may be, unless these same Officials 
give practical proof thereof by kind treatment of the 
natives, the people will not believe in them. Theory 
and practice are not one and the same. In these days, 
or rather within the last few years the feeling of.- 
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Officials towai:dfl natives is not nearly so favourablaas 
was fonnely the case. In olden days natives were 
treated with honour and m a friendly manner by these 
Offiaats, and consequently to use a native expression, 
‘ They earned their (natives*) hearts in their bands. 





Sir Qomdas fiaaerjee. 



SIR GOOROODAS BANERJEE 


T^HERE are few living Bengalee worthies more 
highly or more universally esteemed in or 
outside Bengal than Sir Gooroodas Banerjee Learned 
though he is, it is his character which really compels 
respect. He is a man with a conscience. It is said 
that he almost always carries a copy of the Gita in his 
pocket, and true it is that there are few men m India 
:at present whose lives have been more consciously 
moulded by its principles. When he was practising at 
the Bar it was his glory that he never sold his soul for 
lucre. His private life is pure to spotlessness. His 
hfe IS remarkable not merely for its purity but also for 
Its high standard of public duty Though in the evening 
of life his interest in all matters of public weal 
IS unceasing, and since his retirement from the Bench 
Hhere has not been a single important public meeting at 
Calcutta to which his presence has not lent weight 
and dignity. Of his services to the cause of ‘ national 
education’ we shall speak in the sequel. His public 
services and everything else pale before the one 
element in his character which outshines all the rest, its 
sweetness^ Sir Gooroodas is one of those simple, guile- 
less, and child-like men of whom we cannot think that 
they have any enemies And yet the jchild-likeness is 
m his case combined with firmness. It once happened 
that Sir Gooroodas had to speak at a meeting after i 
Lord Curaon who was the [principal speaker of the 
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evoning Lord Cnrron with hia osnal eloquence 
dwelt on the blessings of Bntiah rule in India and 
Epoke os if amongst other things England had saved 
India from savagery in the medical art The remarks of 
Lord Curxoo so grated upon the ears of Sir Gooroodas 
that he emphatically repudiated them when the tunc 
came for him to speak and assured his audience that 
medical science had been developed to a very high 
degree in Ancient India. Again Sir Gooroodaa not 
finding himself in agreement with his colleagues on the 
Universities Commission appointed by I-ord Corzoo^ 
did not take things ** lying down " but wrote an 
emphaUc minute of dissent Wo have mentioned thea 
two instances to show that the inoffensivoneas of Sir 
Gooroodas is not by any mean* weakness What is 
perhaps eren more remarkable in him than all this is 
that he has not discarded the habits and customs of 
hia community He has the reputation of being the 
mo»t orthodox educated Hindu m Bengal But there 
need bo no fear that his orthodoxy is reactionary- 
or m any wise opposed to the forces of progress 
He thus expresed himself at a recant meeting m 
Calcutta* — • 

^ This though Hmduism has certaio eternal and 
unchanging features there is no fear of its being 
opt>oeed to progress What then are these permanent 
features and unchanging ideals of Hmdu life and 
thought? They are not mere matters of ntual and 
dogma^ important as these may be for disdpUnary 
purposes but they nse above ntual and dogma and 
concern the spirit in man. They are on the theoretical 
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side, a firm living faith that life is not a scramble 
for the transitory good things of the earth but is a 
struggle for the attainment of spiritual good, and on the 
‘practical side, the leading of a life of cheerful self- 
abnegation and devotion to the performance of duty 
regardless of reward for the service of humanity. These 
being the ideals which a Hindu university will incul- 
xjate, there, need be no apprehension in the mind of 
even the most radical reformer that such a university 
Will be antagonistic to progress. While aiding spiri- 
tual advancement a Hindu university will give all due 
attention to technical and industrial education for 
serving humanity in attaining material progress. For 
no one feels more keenly than the Hindu that exclu- 
sive devotion of attention to things spiritual to the 
utter neglect of the physical side of creation has brought 
about the lamentably backward material condition m 
which we are.” 

He thus believes that India has in the past pursued 
Spiritual interests to the serious detriment of matenal,. 
and that the balance between the two ought to be 
much more harmoniou'^ than it has hitherto been.^ 
Towards the realisation of such a future for India Sir 
Gooroodas labours to the best of his lights. The life 
of such a man, learned, simple, pious, God-feanng, 
unselfish, ought to be a lesson and a reminder, an 
example and an inspiration to Indian youth. 

He was bom on the 26th January 1844, at Nari- 
keldanga in the suburbs of Calcutta, in a Brahman 
family of no great worldly means. His father was as 
poor as he was pious and learned in Sanskrit. Indeed 
xl5 
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both his parents were great m the tme wealth of the 
Brahman, piety and pontyi It is said that the father 
q vd to take the child on hia lap and recite verses from 
the Gita Bat the father did not Irvo to see hia son^ 
career of distinction. Ho died when ha son was still 
a child leaving hia family m very Etraitencd orcnm- 
stances indeed. But tno mother on whom the task of 
bnngiDg up the ch3d now devolved was a woman of 
great sweetness and force of character and the gentle 
but firm touch of her hand has been in no moan degree 
responsible for the character of her distinguished s<hi 
We have the son's testimony itself to the care with 
which isho brought him up. Sp eakin g at a recent 
meeting at Calcutta, Sir Gooroodas said What 
boy 13 there who takes to his books without compulsion ^ 

I myself reqmred all a mother's ancoas 
compulsioa end rebuke to take to my lesaona. How 
many of us can gneas what a paasion of tender feeling 
towards his mother speaks in those simple words I It 
has been well remarked that the love of their mothers^ 
has been a paasion with the great men of India 
as much as with humble folk. And Sir Gooroodas 
cherishes his mother’s memory with passionate devo- 
tioo. She lived to see her eon a Jndgo of the Calcutta 
High Court and when she died in 1389 so severe was 
the shock to our hero that for some time he was 
actnally prostrated. 

f The bc^ was sent for his first schooling to a Pathasala 
•of the old type. Very recently Sir Gooroodas had 
■occasion to indulge m some mteresting rwmniscenceB 
of bis Pathasala daya. In answer to some amiable cntics 
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of the Elementary Education Bill who protested that 
Brahman boys would refuse to sit with non-Brahraan 
pupils in free primary schools, he said - • . ■ 

. “ Well, I happen to belong to the Brahmin caste 

(Hear, hear), though I am a very unworthy member of' 
that class (Cries of No 1 no •), I can recall to mind what 
happened more than half a century ago when I was a> 
boy — a Brahmin by attending a Pathasala (primary 
school in the suburbs of Calcutta). In that Pathasala I 
set side by side with an oilman’s son, and again I 
remember he was more advanced than I m Pathsala-- 
reading and I did not feel the slightest hesitation in' 
taking lessons flora him (Loud applause). If more 
than half a century ago that was tolerated, can there be 
any shadow of objection to a measure like this on such 
grounds at the present day ? This reminds ms, and I 
ask you to remember, that though Mr. Gokhale’s Bill 
appears to be original, it will be really nothing more' 
than a revival of a state of things which existed in 
indigenous India more than half a century ago.” 

After a bright career at school and in college Mr. • 
Gooroodas Banerjee took his M A Degree in Mathe- 
matics in the year 1865, and was soon after appointed 
Lecturer in Mathematics m the Presidency College, 
Calcutta. In the following year he look the B.L. 
Degree heading the list of successful candidates, and 
got himself enrolled on the Bar of the Calcutta High 
Court. Sometime after he went to the Berhampore 
College as Law Lecturer and joined the Bar of the 
Distnct. He returned to the Calcutta High Court in 
1872, and in 1876 passed the Honours Examination 
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in Law In the year following he obtained the 
degree of Doctor of Laws Being appointed Tagore 
I-aw Lecturer m 1878 he took for his subject 
the Hindu Law of Mamage and Sndhan and 
his lect u res thereon still form a standard work. 
Equipped with such legal learning he soon made his 
mark at the Bor But be it said to his credit, that 
ho never bowed the knee to Bar but studiously pre~ 
■erved an mcomiptible standard of profegional honour 
and integrity He never forgot that there were higher 
thing* than money He at any rate convincingly 
demonstrated that punty and the legal profession need 
not be mutually InccnDpatible. Such a man was 
bound to win widespread recc^nibon, and it was no 
wooder that when JcBtice Cnoningham retired from 
the Bench of the Calcutta High Coart Sir Gooroodas 
(Mr Gooroodas as ho then was) was appointed to the 
vacancy 

Of his career on the bench it need only be said th^ 
it was marked by that passioo for justice and 'truth 
which forms the key note of his character The junior 
members of the Bar found an ideal Judge m one who 
was ever so inoffensive. When duty required it he 
was not slow to differ from bis colleagues and write* 
dissentient judgments. On his retirement he was 
knighted. 

I Sir Gooroodas has all bis life taken a deep mter«t 
in educational matter* In fact ho has made the sub' 
ject of edocation his special study and his reputation 
a* an educationist is to-day Becood to none m Indm. 
He has published a book entitled Thoughts on Educa- 
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Hon.” He was appointed a Fellow of the Calcutta 
Hnivcrsit 5 ’’in 1879, and has been twice Vice-Chancellor. 
The Calcutta University has owed many a reform to 
his initiative and persistence. When Lord Curzon 
appointed the Universities Commission the presence of 
Sir Gooroodas on it was one of its redeeming features. 
But V hat can one man do against so many ? What 
one man could do he did, he wrote an emphatic Minute 
of Dissent, 

But it is in connection with the cause of National 
Education that Sir Gooroodas has done the best part 
of his life's Work He has been the life and soul of the 
National Council of Education, organised and consti- 
tuted at Calcutta in 1906. He it was who delivered 
the inaugural speech of the National Council at a great 
meeting held in the Town Hall of Calcutta. In it he 
justified the necessity of the new educational movement 
and outlined the lines along which it would be 
,^nducted. He pointed out that foreign culture was 
imperatively necessary to India, but that its place should 
not beat the beginning but at the end of the educational 
career. The critics of the National Education Movement 
will do well to peruse it. 

A word as to the views that Sir Gooroodas holds in 
political and social matters. In his younger days before 
he had been trammelled by office, Sir Gooroodas was a 
striking figure on the Congress paltform. He is no 
sham and we may take it that his heart is with the 
National Movement, however abhorrent to his tender 
nature seme of its aberrations may be. In matters 
social Sir Gooroodas is a conservative. He does not 
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to believe m mterdming raxing of cast, and all 
the rest of the panaceas and yet his heart is tender as 
a flower 

Sir Gooroodas was for sometiroe a luember of the 
Bengal I-e^lative Council Since the death of Bantam 
Chander Chatterjee he has been the president of the 
Literary Section of the Calcutta University Institoto 
He la Btill in the best of health and takes a good long 
walk every day The icy hand of old ago baa not laid 
Its touch on his physical or mental poweia. Ho is a 
force matang for nghteonsness and praity of life. 
May he live longl 


NATIONAL EDUCATION 

Statement op Objects 

The objects of the Bengal National Council 
kdncatioD as stated in its MemorandDm of Association 
are, amoogst other things 

t (1) To impart Education Literary and Scientific as 
well asTechnical and Profefisional on nabonal hnes and 
exclnsively under national control, not m opposition to, 
but standing.Bpart from the existing system ofPmnary 
Secondary and Collegiate Education attaching special 
importance to a knowledge of Ibecountiy^itshtenatunr, 
history and philoeophy and designed to rncorporate 
with the best oriental ideals of life and thought the 
best afifiimilahle ideals of West, 
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(2) to promote the study chiOfly of such branches of 
the arts and sciences as are best calculated to develop 
*the material resources of the country and satisfy its 
pressing wants , 

(5) to provide for denominational religious education 
subject to certain conditions , 

(4) to create and maintain a high standard of pro- 
ficiency and to enforce strict discipline in accordance 
with the best traditions of the country , 

( 5 ) to impart and facilitate the imparting of educa- 
tion ordinarily through the medium of the vernaculars, 
and for that purpose to prepare and encouiage the 
preparation of suitable text books in the vernaculars in 
arts and sciences , 

(6) to create and maintain a high standard of 
qualification, intellectual as well as moral, in teachers, 
and found and maintain professorships and fellowships 
and 

•V (7) to provide and arrange for meetings and confe- 
rences to promote and advance the cause of education. 

It may not be out of place here to say a few words 
to explain why these objects are deemed necessary or 
desirable, and how they are intended to be attained. 

1. Education on National Lines 

In relation to the first mentioned object, there may 
be misconceptions which should be removed at the very 
outset. It may be said that though love of one’s own 
country and one’s own nation is laudable, yet education 
should not be limited by consideration of nationality, 
but should proceed upon a cosmopolitan basis. This 
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may bo trtjo to a certaid oxtent sod so far as it Is tmo, 
the National Connal accepts it by expressly providing 
for the incorporation of the best assimilable ideals of 
Western life and thought with onr own But though 
■tho asimilation of foreign ideals is desirable in the 
later stages of mental gcowth lo the earlier stages snji 
assimilahoo is not possible, and any attempt to force it 
on will retard mstead of accelerating the healthy 
development of the mind Every student when commen- 
cing his school education brings with him in addition to 
his outfit of language the importance of which should be 
separately coosidered hia stock of thoughts and 
■soafaments, the gift of his nation which the teacher 
instead of ignoring and hastily displacing should tr^ 
to utilize and gradaally improve. Want of due regard 
for his elementary pnnapla is I think one of the 
mam reasons why the existing system of English 
edncaUon m this conntry has failed to produce satis- 
factory results. Profitmg by past eipenence, and 
pro ce eding on a prion grounds the National Council 
has accordingly deemed it not only desirable but 
necessary to resolve upon imparting edocatioa on 
national lines and attaching special importance to a 
knowledge of the country its literature its history, 
and its philosophy But while feeling convinced that 
there are defects m tho existing system of edncahou 
and seeking to avoid them we do not ignore the benefits 
received from it and the education to be imparted b^ 
the National Conned of education is intended to atand 
apart from but not m opposihon to the existing system. 

Defective as that sj'rtem may be it has helped the 
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Spread of educatioa, and it is because it has been tried 
lihat we are placed in a position to find out its defects 
•and devise means of reform. The Lime for change of 
methods has certainl}' arrived. One party thinks that 
by raising the standard of education and increasing the 
seventy of examination tests so as more largely and 
more effectively to exclude the less fit from the field 
of work, and by miking the controlling body less influ- 
enced by the popular element which is supposed to be 
averse to the enforcement of any stringent measures, 
all that is needful will be secured. There is another 
paxty, including many, if not all, of the members of the 
National Council of Education, wno believe that the 
defects in the existing system of education, lie deeper 
and require more radical but less stringent measures 
of reform,, and who while-equally anxious to raise the 
height of our educational fabric, are for broadening its 
base at the same time, so that those seeking education 
^ may have what they are fitted for, and none but the 
absolutely unfit may be excluded from the benefits of 
education. 

I view the matter in its purely educational aspect, and 
I deem it undesirable as it is unnecessary to discuss 
the question of Government policy, or to dwell upon 
the causes that have led to the establishment of the 

I 

National Council of Education. I would only remark 
that none need be under any apprehension that the 
National Council of Education is antagonistic to any 
one or opposed to the interests of other educational 
institutions. We shall certainly teach our pupils to 
3ove their country and their nation, but we shall never 
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tolerate in them, much less, teach them, want of love 
for others for we devoutly believe in the principle 
often lost sight of by many In the elation of prosperity 
or Under the exasperation of adversity, that true self 
love IS mcompaUble with want of love for any follow 
man, and that true self interest can never bo secured by 
mjury to the legitimate mteresta of others 

There is ample Bold for educational work and ample 
scope for tneJ of new systems Only ft very su^ 
section of the population of the country is receiving 
education now and that education is given under one 
umform system all throughout. An educational lostitu- 
tion proceedmg on new lines may at least claim a fair 
trial Moreover unhealthy compehuon mnst be most 
unlikely m this case. Our college and school havetbe- 
rare good fortona of bong supported by endowments 
and they will not have to depend upon fees from 
students. 

While thus disavowing all intention of antagonism 
and rivalry we cooBdcntly hope that this institution 
will prove a rival of other educational institutions m 
this sense that its intrinsic merits may, Heaven willing 
enable it to riiow satisfactory results But then where 
a the harm ? We claim no monopoly of methods If 
our methods are found efBcacious they may be adopted 
by others and then all rivalry will disappear 

The question might bo incidentally asked why if 
there U no rivalry the Council does not utilise any 
of the existing collegca and schools by granting them 
pecuniary aid The answer is aimplo. They all follow" 
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the system sanctioned by the Universities and are not 
prepared to adopt our scheme. 

2. Sctcufific and Technical Education 
Our second object, namely the promotion of scientific 
and technical education, will, I am sure, be approved 
by all. Technical education is absolutely necessary as 
affording the only possible solution of the bread 
problem. Many of our friends would go so far as to 
say that we ought in the first place to devote all our 
resources and energy to technical education, leaving 
liberal education to be provided for by the existing 
system. While I yield to none in my appreciation of 
the necessity of technical education, and while I hail 
with joy the opening of the Bengal Technical Institute 
through the enlightened liberality of my esteemed 
friend and fellow-countryman, Mr. Palit, I am not 
prepared to neglect liberal education m any way. If 
technical education is necessary for our material 
prosperity, liberal culture is at least as necessary for 
our true happiness. Exclusive devotion to matenal 
pursuits without any counterbalancing influence of libe- 
ral spiritual culture tends to immerse us m materialism 
With Its many attendant evils such as the unnecessary 
multiplication of our physical wants, the interminable 
conflict between capital and labour and the abject 
poverty of certain sections of the people To quote the 
Words of the learned principal of the Bengal Technical 
Institute — “ One of the most important effects of the 
innumerable inventions for gratifying our senses has 
been to multiply our wants and raise the standard of 
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living thcs to intensity the strnggle fcff existence. 
The animal necessities of life render a certain amount 
oh struggle almost inevitable. But the object of tma 
pmgT i ^ 13 to minimise not to increase it. The more 
onr energies are absorbed by it the less room there is 
for their employment m the higher Btmggle of thesonl 
for the attainment of a better condition. And these 
are the words not of a visionary or enthusiast but of 
a sound practical man of saeoce. 

In regard to technical edncation the Conncil does not 
entertain any ambitious project It does not propose 
any comprdiensivo scheme for the sake of logical com 
pleteness. It will be content to promote the study of 
Hwch branches of the arts and sciences as are best caJeu 
lated to dev^op the material resonrees of the country 
and to satisfy its pressing wants. Its resources ace 
extremely small compared with the reqairemeots of any 
scheme of technical education bowerver incomplete* and 
the Council appeals to the pobbe for funds and hope 
that through the exertions of certain gentlemen who are 
leading members of both the institntiooa some satisfac 
tory scheme of co-operation with the Bengal Technical 
Institute may bo devised 

3 Rtil^wus BduooHon 

About the third object of the Conncil namely religious 
education, there has been some difference of opmion. 
Being deeply convinced of the necessity of religious 
education the Council have resolved upon providing for 
denommational religious odneahon snbj^ to certam 
'Conditions which I need not hero consider in detail. 
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An hour \mII bo set apart for religious instruction when 
students professing dilTcrcnt creeds will go to their 
.respective teachers for in*^truction, which will not 
include an> ritual obser\anccs. One chief purpose 
of such instruction is, if t maj be permitted to add, to 
c\okeand foster the religious sentiment and to make 
our }oung men real ire the presence of God and the 
nearness of a future slate, so that they may go right 
amidst all the difiicultics of life, under the encouraging 
assurance that there is a beneficent almighty Power 
alwaj'S watching over them, and the land of promise 
where the wrongs of this world will be set right is not 
far off. 


4. Projtcictic^ and Discipline 
The object of the Council no\t specified above, is to 
exact a high standard of proficiency and to enforce 
strict discipline. The public m general and the student 
^community m particular should take note of this express 
announcement of the Council, and remember that it will 
never tolerate any low standard of proficiency or laxity 
of discipline. Of the tw'o main objects of education 
namely, the storing ofithe mind with knowledge, and 
the training of its faculties, intellectual and moral, we 
consider the latter to be of much greater importance. 
And the Council^will always take special care to make 
its methods of teaching helpful towards the develop- 
ment of the powers of intelligent observation, indepen- 
dent thinking, and self-reliant exertion, and the forma- 
tion of habits of reverence for superiors, obedience to 
authonty, and readiness to respond to the cill of duty, 
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rather tiinn to the mechanical acquisition of knowledge 
and the memortsing of moral maxima, 

5 Vtmnoulaft iobtth^ mtdium of Iiisimctuin 

Another express object of the Council is to impart 
educatioQ ordmanly through the medium of the 
Tcmaculars English being studied as a second language 
and to prepare, and encourage the preparation of text 
book in the vernaculars in arts and science , and if this 
object is atlained,it will have far reaching consequences. 

Except m the lowest forms the different subjects of 
study have at present all to be leamt in oar schools and 
•colleges uv English and this throws no small burden on 
our students. English is a very difficult language for a 
foreigner especially a Bengali to learn because English 
and Bengali difer so widely not only m their 
vocabularies but also in their grammatical structures 
and idioms. And this difficulty^ is really so great that 
it not only overtaxes the energy of our students, but' 
also cr am ps their thought. Our 9chon» of imparting 
knowledge ao far as practicable through the medium of 
the vernaculars will lighten the labour of the student 
and make the acquisition of knowledge more speedy 
and mcae direct. Tbereisnodoubt a practical difficulty 
arising from there being so many different vernaculars 
Wo shall have to sJect not more than two and I think 
they should be Bengali and Urdu. 

The impetus which gar scheme will give to the 
preparation of text books m the different subjects in 
Bengali and Urdu will onnch those language and 
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their literature, and thereb}' indirectly help the diffusion 
of knowledge and culture among the people generally. 

We keenly feel our dependence on foreign countries 
*ior the supply of manufactured articles some of which 
are among the necessaries of life. How much more 
keenly should we feel our dependence on a foreign 
language for the supply of words for the interchange 
of thought not only in serious discourse on scientific 
subjects such as Mathematics, Psychology, Economics 
and Physics, *but even in ordinary conversation on 
many matters of everyday concern. And the Council 
in that branch of its work which seeks to supply our 
language with necessary words for the interchange of 
thought IS entitled to encouragement and help from 
every true supporter of the Swadeshi movement. Mark 
the lesson which history teaches. The ignorance of the 
Middle ages was not dispelled and the Revival of 
X.earning was not complete until knowledge began to 
be disseminated through the modern languages. Nor 
bean we expect any revival of learning here until it is 
imparted not merely in its primary stage, but in the 
higher stages as well, through the medium of the 
vernaculars. 

6. Encoutageimnt of Research and Training of 

Teachers 

The next aim of the Council as specified above is to 
■encourage research iby the grant of fellowships to 
advanced students, and to train teachers who should 
make teaching the great object of their life. 

Great discoveries it is the rare privilege of genius to 
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make or the occasional good lock of lescr intellects to 
hit upon And no genias can be called into existence- 
by the offer of fellowships nor can a locky chance be 
created bj effort Bnt leaving groat discovenes apart, >. 
there is much usefol original research which bright 
intelligence properly trained and equipped with necas- 
aary appliances can accomplish and thereby add 
to our stock of knowledge or means of physical com- 
fort and the Council so far as funds permit will 
encourage workers m this directfom 

One great drawback in the progress of education is- 
the want of competent trained teachers. It is not every 
one who knows a subject that can teach it properly 
Knowledge of the subject to be taught is no doubt a 
oecesary qualification in a teacher but it is not a 
sufficient qualification A teacher must poaseas many 
other qualificatioas of a high order, mtellectaal as well 
as moi^ And the training of a body of competent 
teachers must be a uecesaary pr elimi nary to the work 
ofedncatioiL Teaching la an art and a difficult art 
and the art is based upon recondite pnndplea of the 
science of ramd. Every teacher miDl learn his art and 
know at least as mnch of mental science as coocems his 
art. And if the trained School master Is abroad the- 
Bpeard of edncation will receive a powerful impetus. 

7 OrganUaiion of Educational metiingt 

Thejlast of the objects of the Ccnncil to which L 
wanted to call your attention, is the organlsahon of 
meetings and conferences for advancing the cause of 
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education. Besides occasional meetings and confer- 
ences, it IS proposed to have regular meetings at which 
persons interested in education may meet and inter- 
change their views on various subjects and educate, 
each other, youth profitting by the experience of age 
and age being rejuvenated in knowledge by contact 
V ith youth. 


H. Plan of Work 

The above are some of the many excellent objects 
which the National Council of Education has m view^ 
and the nex't question is how does the Council propose 
to attain them. 

Scheme of Studies and BxaimnaUons 

The council has prescribed course of study under 
three heads, namely ,(1) Primary, including a three years’ 
"^course to be commenced by a boy m his 6th year, 
(2) Secondary, including a seven years’ course to be com- 
menced by a boy m his 9th year and finished when his 
age IS 15 years, the courses for the 5th year and the 
7th year being respectively nearly equivalent to the 
present Matriculation Course, and the course for the 
Intermediate or F. A. Examination of the Calcutta 
University , and (3) Collegiate, including a four years’ 
course in a single subject, literary or scientific with one 
allied subsidiary subject, equivalent to the B. A. Honour 
Course of the University. 

The scheme of Technical Education has not yet 
16 
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bi^n complated It will be settled after consnltation 
with eiperti 

There will be three Poblic Exannoatioos, ot» at the 
end of each coarse and for some years there will be 
another examinatioa at the end of the 5th year of the 
Secondary coarse. 

I will not tflka yon throogh the details of these 
coaraefi bat merely point oat to yon soma of the special 
features of the s^eme of edncation adopted by the 
Council 

1. The acbetno attaches jnat importance to the 
avpaJttntftg of the powers of obseroaiion and thottghi by 
means of Object Lessons 

2* It seeks to make edncation i/lMant to the 
loomer by prescribmg lessons so as to alternately 
satisfy and stimulate natural curiosity 

3. It Seeks to makw edncation taty by imparting rt 
tiirongh the medium of the learner^ vemacnlar 

4 It Rwilca to mflkft education real by insistmg on 
the learner a acquiring a knowledge of things and" 
ihoughia and not merely of vords and sen/anoo which 
are only their verbal expression. 

5 It seeks to sav the learner’s time by arranging 
the coGoe of study so as to enable him to master m 5 
years, after hrushiug his Primary Education what 
ho now takes 7 years to loam, the standard for 
the 5th year being equal to the present Entrance 
standard of the Colcntta University while thar for the 
6th and 7th years is equal to the standard for its 
Intermediate Eanniinatian in Arts, attainable under the 
existing system only after 9 yean study 
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This saving of time will be the result of irapkrtitig 
Tcnowledge through the medium of the student’s 
•vernacular and of excluding from the course of study 
,ihe encumbrance of unnecessary difficulties and 
unimportant details. 

6. The scheme facilitates Technical Education by 
providing for its being taken up at three different 
:Stages of learner’s progres'?, namely : — 

(1) At the end of the Primary Course (t.e., at the 

age of 9 years.) 

(2) At the end of the 5th year of the Secondary 

Course (t e , at the age of 14 years.) 

(3) At the end of the 7th year or the completion to' 

the Secondary Course {te , at the age of 

16 years.) 

7. The scheme specializes the collegiate course to 
a much greater extent than what is the case under the' 
existing system, and thus affords better facilities for 
higher education to students who are excluded from it 
"Ihpw by reason of theiir being required to attain pro- 
ficiency in a multiplicity of subjects. 

8. The scheme reduces within the narrowest limits 

“the number o'f public examinations, which are a severe 
strain on students, and are hindrances rather than helps 
to real study. ^ 

9. The scheme’ provides for moral education by 
-reqmnng teachers and professors to avail themselves 
of every opportunity afforded by the ordinary lessons, m 
imparting it and by requiring the enforcement of strict 
discipline in accordance with the best traditions of the 
■country. The scheme' also provides for physical 
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edocfltioo and reUgiots edocation Bnbjoct to certain 
conditions. 

10. The Bcheme as a whole seeks, on its 'liberal 
to tram Btndenta mtellectnally and morally so as 
to mould tbeir character accordingtothehighest national 
and on its tedmical side, to tram them so as to 
qualify thwT> for developing the natural refiources of the 
country and increasmg itsmatenal wealth. 

A Model CoUeBe ofuJ School 

The Counal has established a model college and a 
model school for imparting instroction m the courses 
prescribed and appointed professors and teachers m 
the ffubjects likely to be taken up by students. Regarding 
the effloeocy of the teaching sta^ 1 shall only say this 
for the present that the gentlemen appomted are either 
experienced teachers or distinguished graduates of 
Indian or European Uoivermties. I will not aay more 
but leave jtheir efficiency to be proved by their wocL* 
There 15 however one merit m OUT staff which is entitled 
to unmediata rscogoiticn. It is the spmt of self sacrifice 
which almost every member of the staff has ahown 
Every one of them has made soma personal saenfico 
in joining our institution and is actuated by a real 
desire to serre his country The bfflt thanU of the 
CbuDCil are doe to tlwn 

^ Our Studtnts and tJietr Ftiiur* Cansr 

Two important questions here arise, — first, what 
claases of students are likely to join our schools and 
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college? — and sceond, what future careers will their 
training under us quahfj^ them for ? 

* These are questions which demand careful considera-’ 
tion. They have occupied the attention of several 
members of the Council, and I shall briefly indicate to 
you the answers that have occurred to us. 

Wc do not know what value will be attached by the 
Universities or by the Government and other employers 
of skilled labour, to the training wc give and the tests' 
we have prescribed, and wc should therefore proceed 
upon the assumption that they will receive ho recogni-' 
tion, except from .STemindars and private associations 
that may viev this national movement with special 
favour. Students and their guardians must therefore 
clearly understand that those who join our school or 
college do so for the intrinsic benefits derivable from 
our training and not for any extrinsic advantagesj 
accruing out of it. Those who seek government scholar- 
-jships, University degrees of Government service will 
not have much inducement to join our institution. But 
they who seek knowledge and culture for their own 
sake, and they who seek to earn their living otherwise 
than by Government service or the practice of the legal 
profession, may not feel the same hesitation in taking 
admission into our college or school. We shall give 
our students every facility for gaming sound and useful' 
knowledge, for cultivating their mental powers, and for 
forming good habits. There will also be a few scholar- 
ships and fellowships available for deserving students.' 
And these are all the advantages we can offer. In this 
state of things, we do not expect any great rush of 
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Btodentfl at least for the present Noc need wo feel 
regret il tins is the case* For if the nnmbor of 
onr stndcDts is amnll we ahall be better able to look, 
after them than if their nranbei was largo. Tbtre is 
one other clrna of students who will come to nSi and 
they are those lyhotn the University rejects or does not 
Bmt They are an important class for whoso edncatioo 
the National Council ought to provide. They may not 
be very brilliant students, but they are not all neces- 
sarily of infcn^ff mtelligenco. The Calcutta University 
by maiBtIng on proficiency m a multiplicity of subjects 
not unfreqnently rejects candidates, who in their 
favourite subjects are fitted to do solid work and earn 
distmcticn. These students will naturally seek adrms* 
aon here and if properly directed they may do work, 
^siuch Will reflect credit on them and their teachers. 

Moreover, our Primary, Secondary and High Pro- 
ficiency courses are so adjusted that no clasa of studenta- 
wbatover their atms and aspirations may bo need b^ 
excluded from them. In our scheme, a student would 
ordinarily finish his Secocdsry course by the tune be- 
complcieshiB 15th year that is, one year before ho is 
eligible forthoMatnculatioD Examination of the Um 
verarty, and that Exammatlon will be no difficult matter 
for him. So that aspirants for University degrees may 
fljlways avail themselves of tbe advantages of our s ystem 
of educahon m the Secondaiy stage. 

Then again, university graduates may join our 
fostituticn for hi^er study research work or for 
recciyiDg trammg as teacben. But rt should bo undo’- 
stood that tbe Council does not intend to sdnut students 
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who are preparing for University Examinations, and 
convert our College into a coaching institution for those 
examinations. That would be contrary to one of our 
fundamental pnncjples, which is to make Examinations 
serve as a test of study and not to make study serve 
merely as a preparation for examinations. 

I come now to the second question, namely, what 
careers will the trainingwe give qualify our students for? 

Government sertice and the legal profession must be 
left out of consideration for sometime at least. This 
is a drawback, no doubt, but is it a serious one ? .The 
legal profession is overstocked, and Government service 
in the higher grades is availableonly for a small number 
among the best graduates. And it will perhaps tend to 
the benefit of all concerned, if the energies and aspira- 
tions of the rising generation are to some extent diverted 
to other directions. If the two great old avenues are 
closed for our students, in the self-adjusting beneficent 
^economy of nature, fresh ones will be opened, for which 
the times are propitious. 

Agnculture, manufacture, and commerce are the 
fields to which our educated young men must turn their 
attention , and the scheme of the study framed by the 
Council makes provision for qualifying students for 
work in those fields. 

Lastly, there is the noble profession of teaching in 
which there is ample scope for work. And if the 
National Council of education can send forth from 
time to time bands of well trained teachers it will 
be doing substantial work to help the spread of 
education. 
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' I have now given yon a rough outline of the aims 
and plan of work of the National CoancH ot Education. 
It remains for mo to offer heartfelt thanks to Babu 
BrajendraKiahoreRoyChoadhnn Babu Snbodh Chan 
dra Mallick and Maharaja Snrya Kanta Acharya whose 
munificent endowments have enabled the Bengal 
National Council of Education to commenco its work. 
They have earned the lasting gratitude of the country 
and we hope their bnght example ^1 be followed by 
many Nor must I omit to acknowledge our obbgations 
to Babu Sahs Chandra Mokerjeo who has coDsecrated 
his Ufe to the work of Educabon 

Though we have been proceeding with the ntroost 
econoniy and have been fortunate in securing the 
service of a competent teaching staff on very sttbII 
remuoeratioQ we still want funds and large funds to 
enable ts to give efi’ect to our scheme. We must appeal 
to our countrymen for support and I hope wo shall no^ 
appeal m vam ^ 

Adowe to Student* 

Before I conclude I may bo permitted to address a 
few words to our teachers and students. To the 
former I have very little to say They have by accept 
mg office under the Council at considerable sacnflce of 
personal mterest, shown such genuine devotion to the 
cause of natlocal education that no words of exhortation 
are necessary from roe. I will only remind them that 
our work will bo keenly watched and severely scruti 
nised and that we should always bo prepared to bo 
judged by the results of our labour 
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Turning now to my young friends, the students, I 
■would ask them to remember two things, first, that they 
are Indian students, and next, that they are students of 
institutions under the control of their National Council. 
As Indian students they should be true to the best 
traditions of student life in India which m the good old 
days was a life of Brahmacharya. Theirs should be a 
life of ascetic simplicity, spotless purity, and rigid 
discipline , and they should cultivate habits of reverence 
for superiors, obedience to authority, and readiness to 
respond to the call of duty. In their youthful ardour 
they are full of enthusiastic love for their country. 
They cannot show that love better than by conducting 
themselves so as to make the work of their National 
Council of Education a complete success. 

They should not allow the distressing phantom of 
an impending examination to haunt them in their hours 
of study, but they should read with the pleasing 
-.assurance that they are gaming knowledge , and they 
should remember that student life is a period of 
preparation, not merely for the temporary trial m the 
examination hall, but also for the continued trial in 
•the world outside. 




Baba Arabtsda Gbote. 



^RAVINDA GHOSH 

A Study 

“ Long after this controversy is hashed to silence, long 
after this turmoil, this agitation will have ceased, long after 
he IS dead and gone, he will be looked upon as the poet of 
patriotism, as the prophet of nationalism and as the lover of 
humanity. His words will be echoed and re-echoed not only 
in India, but over distant seas and distant lands.” 

^UCH were the eloquent words with which Mr. C.R. 
^ Das brought to a close his magnificent oration 
in defence of Bahu Aravmda Ghosh at the State 
trial which dragged its weary length from November 
to March in the court of Mr. Beachcroft, the Sessions 
Judge of Alipore. ‘ Poet of patrtohsm' ‘ prophet of 
nationalism' ‘ lover of humanity ’ — what a ring of 
S- passionate emphasis there is in the words 1 and how 
fervently have they been re-echoed in the hearts of 
myriads of men and women, all over the country ! And 
yet the man who called forth this remarkable eulogy 
in his favour, whose release has been hailed with 
quiet happmess even by those who are in no sense his 
followers in politics, whose every word is hung upon 
with fond and reverent enthusiasm by multitudes of 
admiring fellow-countrymen, who has inspired with 
wholesome terror, a bureaucracy, vigorous, triumphant,, 
almost omnipotent, a man moreover against whom 
the police and the executive directed their whole 
artillery and whom yet they failed to crush-three short 
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years ago what waa he ? A.n obsctne school ma ste r in 
far-off provmce of India — one who had apparently 
foiled m life and had retired mto oblivion— a man 
nnJraown, tmheard of an altogether negligible factor 
m the stirring and slow heaving political atmosphere of 
the time- Even m 1905 when the clouds of coming 
unrest were gathering npon the political horiroii of 
Bengal when the country was passing through the 
birth pangs of that National Movement which has sines 
hud such remarkable developments who knew, who 
could even dream that Aravinda Ghosh would coma 
up from hia work in the far Western comer of India 
and would nde the whulwmd and direct the storni’’ 
Had wo not leaders of our own men of i tned 
virtue and proved ability — men of note, experience 
and tradition— veteran helmsmen who had weathered 
many of storm and grown grey m the service of the 
country ? Would wo not abide by their conussl take 
our watchwords from their bps and follow m thaler, 
footsteps wheresoever they might lead ? How was 
a young reticent stranger from distant Baroda to replace 
these giants of old 7 How was he to grasp m his young 
and unproven hands the roms which wore slipping 
from the tougher stronger hands of others ? , And yet 
these things have come to pass. The qniot and grave 
young man ‘ freah from losig years at Cambridge " (as 
Mr Nevinson described hun with a slight pardonable 
maccuracy), with his many silences and hts few golden 
utterances, has established himself firmly in the hearts 
and minds of his countrymen , and to-day the magic of 
ha name has spread its spell over the whole broad 
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continent of India, and his every word comes ns a 
gospel of healing, a message of salvation to thousands 
of people living therein. 

How has this marvellous change come about ? What 
IS the secret of that mysterious personality which has 
drawn to itself so much love, hope and reverence j 
What sort of a man is Aravin da Ghosh? We propose 
in the following pages to lay before the reader such 
brief glimpses of the man as wc have had from time to 
time, and leave him to draw his inferences therefrom. 
We shall attempt, in this paper, no analysis of the 
character of Mr. Ghosh. Such an attempt will be 
both futile and superfluous : futile, because the perso- 
nality of man is elusive and defies analysis, and 
superfluous, because Babu Aravinda Ghosh in his public 
and general capacity is by no means an unknown 
quantity to the world. His faith, his creed, his views 
and opinions — he has laid them bare before the world, 
for men to read them and judge him thereby. Still wo 
■"admit that there is a private aspect of a man’s life, some 
knowledge of which may help men to a better under- 
standing of his character, and, therefore, to a better 
appreciations of his views. Thomas Carlyle used to 
say that the authentic portrait of a man was worth 
bushels of nonsense written about him. Such an 
authentic portrait or rather the vague outlines of 
one, together with some slight estimate of Aravinda’s 
distinctive contribution to the development of our 
National life — we shall attempt to present in the 
following pages. ' 
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IL Before Swadeshi 

(a) Birth pvwttage *titwaiio» 

Babn Aravinda Gbosa was bom at Calcatta on the 
15th of Angost, 1872. His parentage and ancestry 
* -deserve some note. His mother was the oldest daughter of 
babn Raj NarayanBose, a man of the most striking and 
remarkable personality and ooo who realised m his life 
the nationalistic aspirations of our country long before 
they found any defimteor articulate expressions among 
any considerable body of men He was called m his tune 
— ^e grandfather of Indian Nabonaliam, and right well 
did he deserve that oame4 

He lived at a time when Western influences and 
■Weslem cultnro were first making head way m the 
country when their glamour and fascination had laid 
under its spell all young, ardent, and generous mindSi 
and when the best spiats of the land were eager to 
mould their natioaal life after the models of the 
West. But Raj Narayan Bose, though he waff 
himself steeped m the culture aud education of Europe, 
though his soul burned with a generous enthusiasm to 
-reform the social abuses of hia country yet never lost 
the balance and sanity of bis mind nor shut he eyes to 
-the supcnor spintuality of Hindii cmlixatioo. Ho 
wrote and spoke most forcibly on ' The Supcnonty of 
HindniBpa and on the sad contrast between the * Fast 
and Present, established sociotias for the conservation 
of the uiUontl pnuaple, and insUtated measurta for 
Improving the physique of the Bengalis. In all he said 
and did, there was that pasionate attachment to bis 
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country and his race, that strong resentment of the 
spurious affectation of superiority on the part of an 
dien people, which form a portion of that rich heritage 
of intellectual capacity, moral integrity, and spiritual 
fervour which has come down to Aravinda Ghosh from 
that most remarkable and original old man who was his 
grandfather. 

But Raj Narayan Bose was something more than the 
passionate and impulsive lover of his country, and 
certainly he was no man to cling blindly to the old, 
worn-out rags of the past. His was a most complex 
and composite personality ; and to gather with his 
intense love for India and Indian things, there was in his 
character a hatred of all sham and untruth, of whatever 
might hinder the free development of a virile manhood 
in the country. Thus there was realized in his character 
that rare and cur.ous combination — the ardent, almost 
militant defender of his country and the institutions 
^hereof dwelling side by side with the aggressive social 
reformer who shocked the effete orthodoxy of his time 
by the plainness of his speech and the directness of his 
action. 

There was, however, little in common between 
this forceful and dominant old man and Aravinda’s 
father, Babu Krishnadhan Ghosh. Sweetness, ten- 
derness geniality, and a perpetual sunshine in the 
heart which warmed and comforted whoever might 
come in contact with them — These were the common 
characteristics of both, but beyond this their path 
widely diverged.- Mr. K. D. Ghosh was • a doctor in' 
■established practice when he married the mother of 
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Aravmda, but jif terwarda ha-wcnt to England to qualify 
for entenng the Indian Medical Service While he was- 
still m that country, hia affectionate father m law wrote 
often to him, fondly expressing the hope that ho might 
never lose the distinctive features of his nationality m 
the midst of the coarse and more effective cmli ration 
of Europe. But these hopes, as the old man records 
with Bad self restraint m his autobiography, were dei- 
tmed not to be fulfilled. Mr E. D Ghosh came beck 
to India more anglicised than Anglo-Indtans them 
selves but the veneer of English aviliration never 
completely over laid the real gold of the heart withim- 
He was the some sunny, genial, sweet and tender 
ftonled creature afl before, and wberever ho went la 
bis professional capacity the poor had reason to Lift 
up their hands and bless him who was their fnend 
Ho wanted to give hifl boya a thorongh English 
training and with that view sent young Aravmda first 
to St Paul's School Darjeeling and afterwords to 
England, when the lad was barely seven ycai^s oldT* 
It may be a matter of surprise to many but it a 
nevertheless the hteral fact, that Aravmda never knew 
any Bcngah till he was 18 or 19 years of age. And 
then he picked up a little smattering of his vernacular 
for passing the Civil Servic» Examination just as 
many an English student pick up a little Sansknt or 
Hmdustam for the same purposa But whatever 
that may be, m England, young Aravmda was firat 
educated privately at Manchester and then aent to- 
St. Paul’s Sdiool X-ondoo. One little fact most 
be ^ghtly tondied on here, Aravmda's father had. 
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a large professional income, but he had absolutely 
no knowledge of the world or worldly affairs. He 
, Spent large sums m charity, and so, it often happened 
that he had no money to send to his sons in England. 
Thus the boys had often to pass long months in utter 
destitution, and so became early injured to poverty and 
the hardships thereof. 

(6) C. S. Exaimiiaiton : Fatlure thereat 
In 1890, Aravinda appeared at the Civil Service 
Examination, passed the literary test successfully, and 
stood tenth in order of merit. But, as we all know, 
he failed to pass the riding test and thus was disquali- 
fied from entering the service. It will be a mistake to 
say — as so many have said before— that this failure to 
enter the Civil Service altered the whole subsequent 
course of Aravinda’s life , and that, but for it, he would 
have been to-day a complaisant member of the Civil 
^Service instead of being the fiery patriot that he is. 
This, besides being an utter misconception of the man’s 
nature, is contradicted by the bare outer facts of his 
life. For, after his failure at the riding test, he entered 
a service which offered him prospects of worldly 
advancement almost as high as those which the Civil 
Service itself could oSer. And yet, while there and 
drawing a comfortable salary as Vice-Pnncipal,of the 
Baroda College, he renounced comfort, position, 
wealth— all that men most set their hearts upon when 
the call of his country first sounded m his ears and 
smote the chord of his heart. But of this more at the 
proper place. 

17 
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One cQTions fact has to be i noticed m connection 
with thu same Civil Service Examination A yonng 
Englishman, Boachcroft by name, competed for 
it in the same year with Aravinda, and m the 
examination for Greek Beachcroft stood second, while 
Aravmda stood first Eighteen yeara afterwards the 
Englishman, then Sessions Judge of Aliporo, was in the 
seats of justice while before him in the prisoner's dock, 
chained and hand-enffed, was Aravmda Ghosh awoitmg 
hia trial on a charge of treason and conspiracy A canons 
tnck of fate — was it not ? 

Soon after his foilnre at the Civil Service Examination 
he entered Bang's College Caoibtidge- as a 
echolarship-holder Hts father had died m the mean 
time and he bad to depend for his expenses entirely 
npon the college*8tipend From King s College, le 
graduated m 1S92. getting a first class in the classical 
tnpos. 

Aravmda s educational career was now over and ho 
had to set about m nght earnest for the adoption of 
career m the world- Fortunately for him he hgd 
not to wait long The yonng and enlightened 
Maharajah of Ba-oda had recently come to England 
for a visit. Aravinda happened to get acquainted 
with him in 1892, and next year took service under him 
as confidential personal assistant. 

(o) At Baroda 

Wo may say that a now chapter opened in Aravmda s 
life With ins arrival at Baroda Ho was now 21 years 
old , but the larger portion of this tune he had 
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in England. In speech, dress, manners in all the 
external and outer aspects of his life, he was nothing 
5 hort of an Englishman. But in spite of all this, he 
' was an Indian at heart. Nay, his long, close < and 
intimate familiarity with European life and habits had 
done an invaluable service to him: Western civili- 
zation had lost its gloss and glamour for him. He had 
penetrated behind its glittering outer shell of painted 
brilliance and had sounded to the depth all its baldnessj 
coarseness, barrenness and the barbansm of its inner 
significance. The soulless splendour of the material 
civilization of Europe, its inadequate solution of the 
pressing problems of life and society, its failure to 
reconcile the respective claims of the individual and 
the community — all this had been forcing itself upon 
the attention of our quiet and heedful student of men 
and affairs, and his heart had long been wistfully 
yearning for that deep peace and harmony, that large 
synthesis of conflicting claims and jarring susceptibili- 
ties which IS of the essence of the ancient civilization 
of the East. And now, at last, the time had come 
when he could steep himself in the culture and civili- 
zation of the land of his fathers, when he could 
reconstruct that link with his country and his race 
which had been snapped by his too early transference 
to England, and when he could readjust bit by bit his 
relations with that complex social structure, through 
which, and through which alone individual' life can 
reach its highest manifestation in India. Indeed the 
12 years of his residence at Baroda form a very 
important portion in the life of Aravinda Ghosh. They 
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were the seed time of his soul in the strict literal sense 
of the word , and, more than that, they were absolutely 
ne cessa ry m cffder that he might identify himself with 
the life, thought and cnltore of contemporary India. 

At Baroda, Aravinda Baba worked successively m 
Tarions capaabes. Engaged m confidential work first, 
be waa attached to the Dowani office afterwards, and 
from there was transferred to the State College where- 
he continued to act as professor for sometime. Then 
be acted for a short while as Private Secretary 
to the Gaekwar and nltunately became the Vice- 
Fnncipal of the College on e salary of Rs 750 
per month. Afl we have hmted before there is httle 
which calls for notice m the ooter life of Aravinda 
Bohn at Baroda. The years be spent there were- 
years of growth and silent evolution of study and 
heedful observation This much however can > be 
Btid With certainty that so far as worldly a&ira were 
coDcemod ho was eitcooioly well placed and comfoc . 
table there. He was popular among the students anS^ 
well thon^t of by the public and held m high esbma 
tioo by the Gaekwar Still m the pnme vigour of his 
bfo, he might have ascended if be bad bo liked, step by 
step, to the highest posibon of trust and dignity m the 
princely State of Baroda. But this life of i«t and case 
was not for him. The God of India had other and 
nobler work to do for her chosen »oa than to rest in 
disuse in the cloistered seclusion of Baroda. 
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III. The ‘New Movement.’ 

In the meantime great deeds had been doing in the 
far Eastern corner of India — in that province from whose 
loins, so man)' bards, heroes, and sages, and Aravinda 
himself had sprung. The New Movement — of which 
Aravinda was to be the chief prophet and apostle, and 
the glory whereof like a Pharos-light was to be thfe 
wonder and administration of a new universe — had 
come ; and it had made its home in that soil, hot, damp, 
hospitable, and fertile as much in corn as in human 
neatness. But to understand to genesis of this New 
Movement, its why and wherefore, we shall have to go 
out of our way a little and take various historical facts 
into slight consideration. 

In the first place then the birth of the New Move- 
ment had been precipitated by the action of the 
British Government itself. A reactionary viceroy— ^ 
. whom it has become almost conventional to call a 
bnlliant proconsul — not satisfied with the humdruni 
course of the routine- work of daily life had made things 
liot and lively about us. He had destroyed the Muni- 
cipal Self-Government of Calcutta, and had passed 
unpopular land-laws in both the Punjab and Bombay. 
But the mere unpopularity of the measures was 
the least thing about them. In all the steps he 
had taken, he had shown an insolent disregard 
of the wishes of the people and a callus apathy 
to their protest which had irritated their sensibility* 
•and goaded them to the verge of madness. Again, 
' he had curtailed the *sphere of high education in our 
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coontry , had closed vanota avenoes of taeful employ 
ment to the chJdren of the^soiJ by the issue of secret 
cjiculaiB, bad fiocghl to explain a^a> theQoeens 
Proclamation as a diplomatic procoimcement not worth 
the paper it waa written upon and, worst of all, had 
insult^ the manhood of the nation by accusing the 
people of a habitual prcnenefiB to nntmth and falsehood. 
Tb^np' of bittemeas and bomniation which a subject 
people have*ever to dnnk at the proud hands of their 
conquerora had tthus become brimful during the 
viccroyalty of I-ord Curran. It overflowed when the 
Partition of Bengal—* roeafinre of wanton outrage upon 
popular feehngB and sentiments — was earned mlo 
effect in the teeth of the fierce detenmoed and unani 
mons opposition of the whole Bengalee^pealnog com- 
munity Ostensibly dictated by reasons of adnnmstratrve 
efficiency this measure was too obviously prompted by a 
defire to cnpple the growing solidanty of the Bengalees 
and b> an elaborate show of patronage towards the 
Mahommedans, to set clasB lagamst class and creed~ 
against creed and thus to reawaken the smouldering 
flamfs of a bitter racial and sectarian coutroveriy The 
Viceroy undertook a peripatetic tour through East 
Bengal to reccnale the people to the proposed change 
by An avalanche of mellifloous oratory One *enoimous 
apostate ho certainly gamed over — but the rest of the 
people re m a in ed sullen and obdurate and only redoubled 
With vigour their paisionate protest against the pobey 
of the Government. But their oppoei turn availed nothing 
The^measure became law m doe course of tinw end 
^ben the long restrained passion of the people baffled 
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outraged and mortified so often, broke forth in a flood 
of volcanic impatience and rage , they resolved to ob- 
serve the day of partition as a day of penance, fasting 
and sorrow, and in the meantime to enforce a 'rigid 
‘ bo 3 'cott’ of British goods. And thus the New Movement 
in one of its most prominent and aggressive aspects was 
fairly launched at last 

But to take the New Movement as synon 5 ^mous with 
Swadeshi and Boycott or to explain it as onginating 
in a senes of unpopular Government measures will be 
to put an altogether narrow, straitened and limited 
interpretation upon it. The New Movement is some- 
thing V ider than Swadeshi and Boycott, nay, it is wider 
than Politics itself. It embraces the whole life and 
activity of a people. It is, if we may so take it, a 
necessary' phase in the evolution of all States and 
Nationalities. Such a New Movement came to India 
in the time of Sankarachar 5 ^a when the eflete 
mummeries and juggleries into which Buddhism had 
regenerated \\ere swept away to the replaced by the 
manly and rational philosophy of the Vedanta. Such 
a New Movement came to Europe in the l6th Century 
when the cobwebs of bigotry and superstition which 
the Roman Church had spun during long years of ease 
and indolence were brushed away before the virility 
and vigour of the Protestantism of Luther. It came to 
Europe again in the latter part of the 18th Century 
when the last vestiges of mediseval feudalism gave 
way With a mighty crash before the onflowing tide of 
Liberie^ Egaltte and Fratemite . ' Forty years ago, it 
came to Japan and raised a barbarous and primitive 
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people to the topmost height* of power, giory and 
prosperity and within the last decade or so it has 
to China and India — twin homes as tb^ are of 
the oldest if not also mightiest mvilirations of the 
world. In fact, such a movement — callitRenaiscence, 
Now Buth, DOW movement whatever you like — is 
bound always, to come whenever a people becomes 
consdoua of its corporate cnstence as a nation (or 
even the possibility of such existenca es a nation), 
whenever it becomes consaoos that in tbe economy of 
the world, it also baa a misaion which it mnst realise 
or else stand gmlty at the bar of the universe, when 
ever it feels an impulse to gather in its powers to put 
forth its achvibes and to give articulate expression to 
its aims yearnings, Mpirationa and hopes. As we said 
before, this New Movement bas been comiug to India 
within tbe last decade or so. It owes its origin partly 
to that English education anil that contact with the 
alien oviliration of the West, which, whatever we may 
say to its disparagement, has no doubt stirred us u^ 
from that apathy indifFercnco and lethargy into which 
we had Bunk. In a larger measure still it owes its 
ongm to a better closer, more intimate understanding 
of our pest — its philosophy its poetry its tbeolc^, 
nbove all that marvellous social polity of anaeut India 
with its grand principle of synthesis and aiBiinilation, 
the full sigmflcance of which wo have not yet adequate- 
ly realised. And lastly, wo iniBt mention that wo owe 
tomothing to Japan, to the victory and world posiboc 
she has 'achieved, and something also to that wide 
wave of enlightenment which seems to be passing over 
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•the whole land of Asia, and regarding which it may 
"truly be said, * the spirit of God is moving upon the 
.waters of the East.’ 

I 

But will it then be said that the measures of the 
Government have nothing whatever to do with the 
genesis of the New Movement ? That certainly would 
be going to the other extreme. The reactionary policy 
of the Government, and especially the * crowning mercy’ 
of the Partition of Bengal, has played an impor- 
"tant part in gi'ving body and shape to the New 
Movement and in determining the channel in which 
it was immediately to issue and make itself felt. But 
the effect of the Government Policy has been even 
something more than that. As in the mdividual life, 
it requires the collision of the ‘ not-self’ to make us 
conscious of ‘ self,’ so in politics, it requires a menace 
to the grd-wing solidarity of our national life to make 
us conscious that such life is growing and formmg 
^ within us. This menace came to us in the shape of 
the Partition. 

The Partition made us conscious that we had a 
mational life which was susceptible to wound and 
capable of expansion. Once consciousness had been 
awakened, the rest of the process was simple, nay it 
was inevitable ; for with consciousness came strength ; 
>came desire to realise that new life to which we had 
awakened at last , desire led to action ; and action 
multiplied our new-born strength. Thus the seed 
•which had been sown in darkness and matured in 
silence, burst all at once into the broad light of day 
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Mid began to shoot and aprcat and botirgeou with 
wondrous vigour and rapidity i ’ 

tv Abavinda and the New Movement 
But where was Aravinda now? To him also in hia 
loneliDess his seclusion his aloofness, the call had 
Come- — the rail to go forth and toil in the vineyard of 
the X-ord. Atavinda has always regarded the New 
Movement as a special dispensation of God ,and such 
U seemed to him in those early days of its mention and 
first execution Already be bad beg^ to take^aomo^ 
though bnt an incooBiderable part in the politics of the 
country So far back as 1894 he had contributed 
articles to the Indu Pfffkaah criUasiog the methods 
and policy of the Indian National Congress and m the 
latter part of the year 1905 he came to Bengal partly 
with a view to see and study things for bimseU 
To understand the political situation of the time, we 
may os well briefly recapitulate some of the events 
which bad already taken place. The resolution fo* 
enforce a boycott of Bntish goods bad been adopted 
by the Bengalee* on tfic 7th of August 1905 The 
measure for the partition of Bengal bad been passed 
into law on the 16th October of the same year In the 
mterval, vanotn orculara had been issued prohibiting” 
the shout of ‘ Bande Mataram ” and forbidding 
student to take part m political agitatum Besides 
many public meetings in the new provmco bad been 
broken np by the pohee under coders from th© Exe- 
cutive Government. These repressive measarea were- 
ttrongly cemdemned by the Congress which assembled 
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al Benares in December, 1905, and at the same Con- 
gress, a resolution ^^as adopted declaring that the 
,bD}cott movement initiated in Bengal was justified 
under the special circumstances of the sundered 
province. This ^^e may notice, was the first notable 
victor) achieved by the Reform party in the Con- 
gress. In the meantime, the Government went merrily 
on with its task of repression. The boycott had been 
most thoroughly^cnforced in the district of Backerguuge 
in East Bengal , and so this district came m for the 
Special attention of the Government. Gurkha soldiers 
w ere quartered as a punitive measure upon the small 
town of Bansal, and these soldiers indulged almost 
unchecked in a long course of license, intimidation and 
petty pillage. To crown all, the Bengal Provincial 
Conference, which met at Barisal in March, 1906, 
was dispersed by the orders of the District Magistrate? 
the delegates and volunteers w'ere indiscriminately 
^assaulted by the police, with lathes and batons, and 
Babu Surendra Nath Bannerjee was insulted by 
Mr. Magistrate Emerson, prosecuted for contempt 
of court and fined Rs. 200. 

Aravinda Babu was present at the break-up of the 
Bansal Conference, and w'e find that on his return to 
Baroda, he gave a description of that scene at a public 
meeting held at that place. But this time his stay at 
Baroda was of very short dumtion. In July, 1906, he 
came back to Calcutta and definitely took up his abode 
there. 

It was indeed high time that Aravinda Babu should 
return to Bengal , for here in the land of his birth work 
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Was waiting for him to do which none hat he could 
adequately perform. Aixd ao wo find that immediately 
CO his retnm to this province he became prominently 
associated with two of the most notable mstitotions 
which the Now Movement had called mto e ii st en ca 
Of these one was • — 


The National Cotmcfl of Bduoaiuia 
We have said already that in the latter part of 1905, 
vanons circnlaia had been issued forbidding students 
to 30111 in processions or other political demons trations 
of that natort For disobedience of these circulars— 
a disobedience m which they were fully backed by the 
mcffal flaoe of the country at large — many students 
were expelled from Govemmeat high schools and 
otoer inshtutians affiliated to the Calcutta Umveraity 
Thus the educational career of these boj^ and th^ 


prospects of future advancement seemed to be marred 
foe over At this cnsia, the leaders of the countrv 
felt it to be thac imperative duty to provide socno^ 
means lor the further educatian of these young men. 
Generota donors ware not wanting who offered 
largo sums of money to assist any sdiemo whidi might 
be formulated for this purpose , and aided by their 
munificent endeavours the National Council of 


Education was laumffied into being on 17tii of Novem- 
ber Such was the immediate occasioQ which led to the 


mauguration of a narinmil system of education in our 
♦country But the need for it was more fundamental 


and far reaching than to provide a mer e rest boose to 
Ibose students who had been expelled from the official 
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University. To quote from the summer number of the 
Swaraj— the fortnightly organ of the Nationalists 
published under the auspices of Babu Bepin Chandra 
Pal from England 

“ The system of officially controlled education •which 
had been tried m India for about half a century had proved^ 
an utter failure. It had been condemned by friends and 
foes alike. It was shallow and rootless. It imparted the 
shadow but not the substance of modern culture. 

It led to a fearful waste of time and energy by imposing 
the necessity of learning a foreign language and of 
recei'vmg instruction through its medium m all the higher 
branches of study. It was controlled by an alien 
bureaucracy m the interests mainly of their own political 
position. 

-Jf- •»: * » 

It •was excessively literary, and detrimental to the 
mdustnal and economic life of the country. The move- 
ment of national education was started to counteract these 
evils. 

*•*••*■♦ 

It proposed to promote education, scientific, literary,, 
technical, on national lines and under national control.” 

It was dictated, m short, by the necessity of our 
people to develop for themselves a system of educa- 
tion which would bring them in harmony with the 
spirit of their ancient civilization and thus enable them 
to exert themselves most effectively m all spheres of 
national life. Its immediate practical step was to 
establish a National College in Calcutta , and Aravinda 
Ghosh became the first Pnncipal of that College. 

It will be useless, however, to deny that the National 
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College did not offer adequate scope foe the exercise 
of the vigorons patnohe activities of Babu Aravmda 
Ghosbu The new Council of Education^ though owing 
Its genesis to the endeavour of the national party iii 
politics, passed almost immediately under the control 
of a timid and reactionary body Forgotfnl of the 
fact that the movement Vas by its nature a sort ot 
counterblast to the efforts of the Government, these 
gentlemen betrayed from the first a norvois fear of 
oflendmg the sosccptibnities ol the Government. Even 
in their prospectus they were careful to add that 
their object was not to supplant but the supplement 
existing systems of edacation. This, thongh a very 
small matter in itself was a sufficient indication of how 
things were dnfting In short as has been well observed 
by the writer in the Swaraj, ‘the anthonties of the 
Natiooal CoU^ had a real dread of the buroaticracy 
and no real confidence m thmr people.” Thus the 
position of Aravmda m the now jnshtutioa was shghtly 
anomalous and he was hampered m the carrying out 
of hia cherished educational ideal — not so much by 
any measure of actual opposition as by the chill and 
nDgemal atmosphere of the place This was a matter 
of singular misfortune, not simply foe the infant institu 
tion of Calcutta, but for the progressive advancement 
of the country at largo For the educational ideal 
which Aravmda had set before himself was a lofty and 
comprehensive one — its aim bomg nothing less than 
-•* to octnalise the deepest God-consdousbeas of human 
ilfe m the outer hfe and opporntments of man 

Bu though thwarted lu one of his eodeavours 
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Aravinda was not disheartened, and a wider field of 
activity soon presented itself before him. The 

^ > 

* Bande-Mataram' newspaper'^, 

had been started some little time before by Babu Bepin^ 
Chandra Pal with material assistance from the late 
Brahmabandhab Upadhyaya — than whom a more stnk-' 
ing and forceful personality was never brought to the 
force even by the New Movement, rich as it has been in 
the discovery of latent talents and hidden forces of 
character. Immediately on his arrival at Calcutta,) 
Aravmda was invited to contribute to its columns , and 
soon practically the sole editorial charge of the paper 
passed into his hands A joint-stock company was 
floated to conduct the new daily paper and Aravmda 
became a director of the company and the leading 
spirit thereof. The Bande-Matarani leaped into popular 
favour almost in a day, and soon achieved for itself 
a remarkable position in the field of Indian journalism., 
'^he vigour and energy of its style, the trenchant direct-, 
ness of its tone , the fearless independence of its attitude, 
the high and inspiring ideal which it held up before 
the people, its passionate faith in the genius of the 
country — all combined to root the new paper in the 
hearts and affections of its ever- widening circle of 
readers. Moreover, the people knew that ‘ Bande- 
Mataram ’ was their very own — ’UO organ of any clique 
set or faction, but wide as Indian nationality itself. No 
newspaper that we know of has ever evoked such 
passionate personal enthusiasm as the ‘Bande-Mataram*' 
did during its short tenure of life. 
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From the very first, the hand of the master was^ 
visible m the writings of the* Bande-Mataram, and that 
master the world taatly agreed to accept as Aravinda 
GboetL And yet it will be a mistake to suppose that- 
Aravinda did all or even much of the writing for the 
new paper He was assisted in this undertalong by a 
fine band of co-adjotors, chief among whom must bo 
mentioned Baba Sbyam Snndax Chakravarti, since 
deported to Burma — a man of infinite sweetness and 
tendemeffi of nature and one, moreover, whose self 
effacement in the caroe of the coontry was complete 
wpfl absolute. In one respect, however the jndgraent 
of the public was sure and unerring Whoever the 
actual contributor to the Bande-Mataiam might 
be — the soul the genius of the paper was Aravinda- 
The p»n might bo that of Shyam Sunder or who not— 
the wrald did not care about it , but the voice was the 
voice of AxaVinda Ghosh his the clear clanon notes 
calling men to heroic and strenuoos self-sacnfice his 
unswemog unfaltering faith in the high destmi^ 
of hia race bia passionate resolve to devote life, fame, 
fortnne all to the aamce of the Mother 

It was the Bande-Mataram which first brought 
Aravmda mto wide and mtimate connection with the 
larger majonty of our people. Hitherto he bad been a 
fleeting and wondenog voice, * a mere dame and a 
shadow —but now ho had become a definite entity a 
recognisod leader of the New Movement And this 
position was further confirmed by his trial in the Police 
Court on a charge of sedition. The trial ended m bia 
Bcqmttal and its only palpable efiect was to mcreas& 
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the popularity of Aravinda ten-fold in the country. Two 
very unfortunate things happened at this time, but unfor- 
tunate as they were, they had a material influence 
. upon the position of Babu Aravinda Ghosh. One was 
the imprisonment of Babu Bepin Chandra Pal for 
the offence of contempt of court, the other was 
the death of Upadhyaya Brahmabandhab, while 
still undergoing trial on a charge of sedition. The 
removal of these two notable personalities was a great 
blow to the cause of the New Movement, but at the 
same time, their removal left Aravinda the undisputed 
leader of the Nationalist Party in Bengal. It was as 
leader of the Nationalists that Babu Aravinda Ghosh 
took part in the Midnapore District Conference of 
November, 1907, — a. conference made memorable by 
the first open rupture between the Moderates and 
Extremists of our Province. And it was as leader of 
the Nationalists again that Babu Aravinda Ghosh went 
and took part in the unfortunate Surat Congress of the 
'^same year. It cannot be said that m the bitter and 
acrimonious controversies which followed the break-up 
of the Surat Congress some little dirt was not thrown 
at Aravinda too. But, as I have said before, passions 
ran high in politics in those days , and what wonder, if 
in the rapier-play of controversy, the buttons should 
once in a while, come off the foiN ? Still it can safely 
be said that even m the midst of tnese bitter and 
heated polemics —no whisper was ever breathed against 
the personal honour and good faith of Aravinda Babu. 

After the dissolution of the Surat Congress, Aravinda 
made a long tour in Bombay and the Central Provinces 
18 
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flpoakiag at all important places on Nationalism m 
its manifold aspects. From this tonr ho rotorned to 
Calctrttfl in the latter part of January 1903 And a 
little more than two months after, ho was arrested and 
dragged to gaol on a charge of treason and conspiracy 
Before, however I coroe to deal with that it will be 
convcment to mdicata what precisely was the nature 
of the service which Aravinda rendered to the cause 
of Nationalism. What was the character of his teach 
ing which distinguished Aravinda Ghosh m such a 
remarkable degree from the other exponents of Nation 
alism ? What was the quality and value of hia 
contribution to the development of the principle of 
swadesbism? 

(<j) Loftiness of ms ipeal 
In the first place note the loftmefla ol the ideal which 
Aravinda has so consistently and conrageously hold np 
before his conntrytnen This ideal is neither loyal 
co-operation with the Government, nor ' obtaining for- 
tho people a large share m the administration of the 
country nor even the attainment of Colonial Self 
Government it is nothing more or less than the 
fulfilment of onr life as a nation Note by the way 
that this ideal is not only broader and loftier than 
the other so-called ideals which have been dangled 
before id time and again it a the only adequate 
satafaction of our legitimate aspirations, the only 
logical ideal which secca to bo worth striving after 
Alone a^ng hla compeers Aravinda Ghosh has 
Jxildly declared that it a as a nation that we claim 
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'to live and to perish. Bnt Aravinda has not been 
satisfied with merely stating the demand ; he has placed 
it on a rational and philosophical basis. Intensely 
spiritual by nature, he holds that man’s mission in the 
world, the task which he has been set to accomplish, is 
to realise God, to fulfil Him in our outer appointments. 
This realisation can be effected only by fulfilling 
ourselves — in our individual life, in the family, m the 
community ,inthe nation, and lastly m humanity at large. 

But how is this ‘ fulfilment of our life in the nation ’ 
to be effected ? Obviously it can never be done so long 
as all national life remains crushed and smothered by 
the perpetual domination of a virile alien civilization, 
nor can it be done by quietly merging our identity in 
the identity of an alien race and alien people. To 
quote the words of Aravinda himself: ‘‘ We seek this 
^fulfilment by realtsin^^ our separateness and pushing 
forward our individual self-realization.” And the 
, readiest and most effective way in which this can be 
Mone is by Swadeshisra — ** Swadeshi m commerce and 
manufacture, m politics, m education, in law and 
administration, in short, in every branch of huraatt 
activity.” This then is the creed of Aravinda Ghosh ; 
and observe how closely it hangs together : — to realise 
God IS the mission of man , we can realise him only by 
fulfilling ourselves in our individual and national life, 
in order to fulfil our national life, we must realise 
our separateness as a people and we can best realise 
our separateness by being Swadeshi in all departments 
of human activity. Observe also that this creed of 
Aravinda is not merely political, behind it there is a 
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comprehetiaiTO world philosophy a philosophy which 
os back to thojdimmest days on Indian antiqnity^ 
to the time of the Upaniahada 

(6) ‘Claim of Freedom 
Bat It may bo asked— -the falfilment of individoal 
and national Ufa, does it not presnpposo freedom ? No 
donbt tt does and this we take to be the epeoal 
merit of Aravinda that alone among Indian politi<- 
cans he has displayed no nerrona hesitation to claim 
4 freedom m the widest sense of the word as the- 
goal of all tme aatujnal progress. To quota his langnago 

f gpin. 

There are Bome wbo fear to dm the word freedom [ 
hot 1 have always oaed the word becaoM it baa been the 
utantr^ of my life to aspire towards the freedom of my' 
tiatiocu And tbroagh the month of my counsel I used 
tb< ^ words pervatently If to aspire to Independence le a> 
Clime, yoD may cast me to gaol, and bmd me with rhfimji_ 

If to preach freedom is a crime, I am a criminal and let 
me be ponlsbod- Bat freedom does not mean the too oTl" 
▼Weoce, it means ody the falfilment of our separate, 
existence. 

(o) Faith in his Coontry 
It may- bo asked — how is it that this man has* 
preacbod what no man has dared to say before him ? 
How is It that he has dared to claim freedom for his 
coontry and people? The secret of Aravinda a bold- 
ness lies m one thing and one thing only— it is his- 
f er v en t and passionate faith m his coontry ‘Love of 
coontry* — bow common the words are I how oft bandied. 
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-about from lip to lip ' and yet how hollow, how false 
how utterly meaningless with most of us 1 We have 
,had patriots in plenty, who have worked for the 
-country sure enough, but have done so with an air of 
lofty and condescending patronage. But with Aravinda 
it has been for otherwise. Love of country is for him 
no mere phrase of conventional mockery, no tarnished 
homage to be laid at the feet of an exploded deity — it 
has been the one over-mastering passion of his life. 
This people, poor, sick, impoverished of hope and 
heart ; this country, scourged, beaten, down-trodden — 
he has seen behind their wretchedness and misery and 
has closed them to his heart of hearts. For him the 
Mother has cost off the weeds and tatters in which she 
appears before a scoffing and unbelieving generation ; 
do him, as to a favoured child of the Goddess, she has 
jrevealed her form m all its pristine beauty and majesty 
— radiant in glory and clad with strength and terror, 
^'Strength, for the weak and terror for the wicked. 

(d) Need for Strength 

But it may again be said — ^has Aravinda rested con- 
dent with merely preaching the ideal ? Has he not 
shown us the way for its attainment ? The way, it 
may be answered, is involved in the statement of the 
ideal itself. “ We can realise our separateness,’* 
Aravinda has said, “ by means of Swadeshi.” Swadeshi 
then IS the way whereby national well-being is to be 
Secured. But to be Swadeshi in all matters, one thing 
is supremely and absolutely necessary — strength, 
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coorage manhood. The great words of the Upanishads 
have ever boon toning m the ears o! Aravinda Ghosh — 
** the Self is not to be realised by the weak ‘ Hold 
fast to your faith he says and ac/ upon yonrconvic 
tions , and if in ao acting yon are met with repression. 
It With resolute patience. Bat whether acting 
or snffering always be strong To qnote again the 
noble words of his Jbalakati speech * Feet your 
strength trmn yonr strength la the struggle with 
violence, and by that strength, hold down the roof of 
the temple 

V The Bomb Case and after ♦ 

In the foregoing pages we have tned to give an* 
indication of Aravinda s special contnbatioD to* the 
development of the prinaplo of nationalism Bat the* 
path of the reformer of the man of ideas, is never 
smooth in this world and Aravinda baa not beeir^ 
without his fair share of the trials and tnbniatioos of 
life. Of his prosecotioo on a charge of sedition wo 
have already made slight mention and it only remains 
to give an account of his more memorable trial on a 
charge of treason and conspiracy On the 30th of 
Apnl 1908 there was a bomb expIosioQ at Moznaffer- 
pore resulting in the death of two Earopean ladies. 
On the 2nd of May while Aravinda Baba was still in* 
bed, hiS house wa* raided by a jiatM of constabJe* 
bAded by Snpdt. Creagan and Inspector Benode 
Behan Gnpta- They pointed — the cowards I — a re 
volver at the breast of Mits Sarojini Ghcsb, the sister 
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of Aravinda, placed irons on hands, put a rope 
round his waist, and then haled him to the Central 
Police OfiSce of Calcutta. It may be mentioned here 
that from sometime before Aravinda had received 
mysterious hints concerning a calamity which was 
impending over his head but with the confidence 
born of innocence he had disregarded them all. Be 
that as it may, on Monday, he was presented before 
Mr. Thornhill, the Police Magistrate of Calcutta, and 
afterwards before Mr. Birley, the Joint-Magistrate of 
Alipore. 

The preliminary tnal before Mr. Birley commenced 
on the 18th of May. By that time the list of the accused 
had swelled to 39 — many of them being youngsters and 
mere slips of boys, with nothing very revolutionary 
about them, at least in their looks. There were some 
interesting features about the trial. For one thing some 
of the usual law officers of the Crown appeared on 
behalf of the prosecution , and the case was entrusted 
to Mr Eardley Norton — that ‘‘ Demosthenes from the 
benighted province," as a Bengali hamster described 
him with irreverent wit. Again, unusual precautions, 
were taken for guarding the pnsoners as well as the 
precincts of the Court-house , but these precautions, as 
we shall presently see, did not prove to be of much 
avail. The course of the trial was marked by many 
dramatic and tragic incidents. In the first place, one of 
the accused turned approver and, in his confession, he 
incriminated all sorts and conditions of men. The ap- 
prover, — Narendra Nath Gossain, — was murmured by 
two of his f ellow-accused,Kanai Lai Dutt and Satyendra 
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Nath Bose. Both of them vwo Fabseqoently hanged, 
thongh at different dates — Satyendra having appealed 
against his sentence The dead body of Kani Lai was 
aUowed to bo cremated oatrido the gaol componnd and 
the proceflBion that followed the body was probably 
composed of a larger nomber of persons than any 
funeral procession that Calcutta had ever seen. 

In the meantime, the preliminary trial before the 
Magistrate to on end Of the onginal accnsedi 
one bad been mordered two bad been hanged and one 
was discharged. The rest were all committed for trial 
at the sessioos. 


The trial in the sessions conrt commenced on the 23rd 
of October One interesting featnre of the proceeding? 
oamely the prenoos acodental relation between jndge 
and accosed, wq have already tonebed on before. Bnt 
this trial too was not withont a tragedy of its own Baba 
Asntosh Biswas who was assisting Mr Norton m the 
condnet of the p r osecu t ion was shot dead on the 
lOth February 1909 The trial came to an end after 
Mr Norton had spoken lor 16 and Mr C. R, Das, 
coonsel for Aravinda for 8 days. Perhaps this is not 
the place to mglM any comments on the speeches of 
the counsel bat this we may say without fear of con 
tradiction that the address of Mr C. R. Das was a 




masterly spearoen of forensic eloquence — nervous, 
compact cloeely argued and with touch of genuine 
passion which is the esBeoUal characteristic of greet 
oratory 

The Asseaors delivered their opinion on the 13th of 
ApnL They unanimously declared Aravmda Babn not 
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guilt}' on all the charges *, and Mr. Beachcroft, who did 
not deliver his judgment till a month later, agree 
with the Assessors in this finding. On the 6th of May, 
more than Iv elve months after the day when he had 
been sent to gaol, Aravinda was released from capti- 
vity , and on the same c\ ening, he returned to the house 
of his uncle, Babu Krishna Kumar Mitra. 

And here, when one chapter of his life has come to 
a definite close, v c think it is time to part company 
with Babu Aravmda Ghosh. For a brief while we 
have accompanied him in his toilsome pilgrimage 
through the eary v,^ys of the world. We have tried 
to give an outline of the short outer history of his life, 
and we have tried vnth the help of his speeches, 
v,*riting5 and actions to get ait a right understanding 6f 
the sort of man that he is. Since his release from 
gaol, Aravmda has gone about from place to place 
giving eloquent discourses on the doctrines of nation- 
alism, and v^herever he has gone, he has been greeted 
with fervent and affectionate enthusiasm. The people 
have drunk in his words with avidity and have lifted 
up their hands and blessed him for his message of 
strength, hope and consolation His one year’s seclu- 
sion in gaol has deepened the strength of his faith and 
has brightened, not quenched, the fire of his zeal. 
He IS like gold, thrice tested m fire. There are who 
call him in mocking derision, a visionary — a dreamer. 
We shall not quarrel with them to-day , nay, we shall 
.accept their phrase and bind it as a crown of glory on 
his head. Yes, Aravinda Ghosh is a dreamer — ^but he 
has dreamt golden dreams for his country and people 
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— visioBS of glory and tnampb, 3ret visions as they 
are, not untonclied by a gleam of far off prophecy * 
Thus be has sown the seed of pobhcal side of a 
national movemoot to grow and fructify Now ho is at 
Pondicherry leading the life of a Yogi under whose 
cdrtorship a monthly mflgaxme, ARYA of pure 
philosophy IS being conducted to enlighten the down- 
troddon masses under western civilisation 


*Tht» tJttich ori^inaJly append in the Modern 
Review November 1909 Owing io the authors iUmss 
it has not had the benefit of hi* reoision 
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Valmekie, Vyasa and Kalidasa are the histoiy^ of 
ancient India, its sole and sufficient history. The}’- 
are types and exponents of three periods m the 
development of the human soul, t3'pes and exponents 
also of the three great pov ers which dispute and clash 
in the imperfect and half-formed temperament and 
harmonise m the formed and perfect. For, their works 
are pictures at ones minute and grandiose of the three 
ages of our Ary’an civilisation of which the first was 
predominatingly moral, the second predominatingly 
intellectual, the third predominatingly material. The 
fourth power of the soul spiritual, which can alone 
govern and harmonise the others by fusion \\*ith them 
had not, though it pervaded and powerfully influenced 
^each successive development, any separate age of 
predominance, did not like others possess the 
whole race as wnth an obsession. It is because, con- 
joming m themselves the highest and most vanecT 
poetical gifts they at the Same time represent and 
mirror their age and humanity by their mterpretative 
largeness and power that our three chief poets hold' 
their supreme place and bear comparison -with the 
greatest world-names, with Homer, Shakespeare and 
Dante 

It has been said, truly, that the Ramayan represent s 
an ideal society and assumed, illogically, that it must 


* Repnnt from The Indian Review, 1902. 
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therefore represent an iraaginary one. The argument 
Ignores the alternative of a real society idealised. No 
poet could evolve out of his own imagination a picture 
at once so colossal, so mmnte and so consistent m every 
detail. No number of poets could do it without sturabl 
mg mto fatal mcompatibilities either of fact or of view, 
such as we find defacmg the Mahabharata. This is not 
the place to discuss the question of Valmekie s age and 
authorship This much however, may be said that 
after excludmg the Uttarakanda, which is later work, 
and some amount of mterpolabon for the roost part 
easy enough to <fetect and refonnmg the text which is 
not unfreqoeatly in a state of truly shocking confusion 
the Ramayan remains on the face of it the work of a 
single mighty and embracing mmd. According to the 
balance of probability the writer preceded even the 
original draft of Vyasaa epic and lived before the 
age of Krishna and the men of the Mahabharata. The 
nature of the poem and much of its subject matter 
justify farther the conclusion that Valmetoe wrote m 
a political and social atmosphere much resembling that 
vdiich surrounded Vyasa, He lived, that is to say, m 
an ago of approadung is not present disorder and 
turmoil of great revolutions and unbndled aristocratic 
-violence when the governing chivalry the Kshatnya 
caste, m its pnde of strength was asserting its own code 
of morals as the one rule of conduct. We may note the 
plain assertion of this stand point by Jarasundha m the 
Mahabharata and Valmekie's emphatic and repeated 
protest against it through the mouth of Rama, This 
.ethical code was like all aristocratic codes of conduct 
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full of high chmlr} and the spirit of noblesse obhgc,, but 
a little loose in sexual morality on the masculine side 
and mdulgent to violence and the strong hand. To the 
pure and delicate moral temperament of Valmekie, 
imaginatue, sensitive, enthusiastic, shot through with 
raj’s of visionary idealism and ethereal light, this 
looseness and violence ucrc shocking and abhorrent. 
’He could sympathise with them, as he sympathised 
with all that was wild and evil and anarchic, with the 
imaginative and poetical side of his nature, because he 
was an universal creative mind driven by his art-sense 
to penetrate, feel and re-embody all that the w'Orld 
contained; but to his intellect and peculiar emotional 
temperament they were distasteful. He took refuge 
therefore m a past age of national greatness and virtue, 
distant enough to be idealised, but near enough to 
have left sufficient materials for a great picture of 
civilization which would serve his purpose — an age. 
It is important to note, of grandiose imperial 
^equipoise , such as must have existed in some form 
at least since a persistent tradition of it runs through 
Sansknt literature. In the frame w^ork of his imperial 
age IS puissant imagination created a marvellous 
picture of the human world as it might be if die.actual 
and existing form and materials of society were used 
to the best and purest advantage, and an equally 
marvellous picture of another non-human world m- 
which aristocratic violence, strength, self-will, lust and 
pride ruled supreme and idealised or rather colossal- 
ised ; brought these two worlds into warlike collisioa 
by the hostile meeting of their champions and utmost 
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evolabons of their peculiar character t>’pe3, Rama 
andfRavana and so created the Ramayan, the grandest 
and most paradcmcal poem m > the world, which 
becomes omnatchably sublime by disdainmgall consis- . 
tent pursuit of sublimity supremely artistic by putting ^ 
aside all the conventional limitations of nrt,magmficent 
ly dramatic by disregarding all dramatic illusion, and 
uniquely epic by handling the least as well as the 
most epic matenaL Not all perhaps can enter at once 
into the spirit of this masterpiece but those who have 
once done so, will never admit any poem m the world 
as its superior 

My point here, however is that it gives us the pic 
tore of an entirely moralised civilisation, cootaming 
indeed vast material development and immense mtellec 
toal power but both mortised, subordmaled to the 
needs of purity of temperament and delicate ideality of 
action. Valmekie s mind seems nowhere to be 
familiarised with the stem intellectual gospel of nt^h 
dkanna, that moraUly of disinterested passuinlesr^ 
activity promulgated by Krishna of Dwaraca and for 
mulated by Krishna of the Island, which is one great 
ke5Tiote of the Mahobharata. Had he known it I 
doubt whether the strong leaven of sentimentalism and 
feminity m his nature would not have rejected 
It such temperaments when they admire strength 
admire it manifested and forceful rather than self 
contained, Valmeloe's characters act from emotional 
or imaginative enthusiasm, not from intellectual con 
victicn , on enthusiasm of morality actuates Rama, 
an enthusiasm of immorality tyrannises over Ravana. 
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Like all mainly moral temperaments, he instinc- 
tively insisted on one old established code of morals 
bemg universally observed as the only basis of 
’ethical stability, avoided casuistic developments and 
" distasted innovators m metaph5^ical thought as by 
their persistent and searching questions dangerous to 
the established bases of morality, especially to its 
.wholesome ordinariness and everydayness. Valmekie, 
therefore, the father of our secular poetry, stands for 
that early and finely moral civilisation which was the 
true heroic age of the Hindu spirit 

Vyasa, following Valmekie, stood still farther on into 
the era of aristocratic turbulence and disorder. If there 
is any kernel of truth in the legends about him, he must 
have contributed powerfully to the establishment of 
those imperial forms of government and society which 
Valmekie had ideahsed. It is certain that he celebrat- 
ed and approved the policy of a great aristocratic 
statesman who aimed at the subjection of his order to 
•^herule of a central imperial power which should typify 
its best tendencies and control or expel its worst. But 
while Valmekie was a soul out of harmony with its 
surroundings and looking back to an ideal past, Vyasa 
was a man of his time, profoundly m sympathy with it 
full of its tendencies, hopeful of its results and lookmg 
forward to an ideal future. The one was a conservative 
imperialist advocatmg return to a better but dead model, 
the other a liberal imperialist looking forward to a 
better but unborn model. Vyasa accordmgly does not 
revolt from the aristoc^ratic code of morality, it harmo- 
nises with his own proud and strong spirit and he 
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accepts it as a basis for condact, but purified and 
transfigured by the illnminating idea of the ntshkama 
ihamuu 

But above all intelloctually is his grand note. He is 
profoundly interested m ideas, m metaphysics, m. 
ethical problems he subjects morality to casuistic 
tests from which the more dehcato moral tone of 
Valinekie*3 spirit shrank he boldly erects above 
ordinary ethics a higher principle of condact having 
Its springs in intellect and strong character he treats 
govemment and society from the standpomt of aprac 
tical and discermng statesmanlike mind, idealising 
solely for the sake of a standard. He touches m fact 
all subjects, and, whatever be touches he makei fnntfnL 
and mterestmg by originality penetration and a sane 
and bold vision. In all this he is the son of cmli 
sation bo has mirrored to us, a civilisation in which, 
both morahty and material devolopmcnt are powerfully 
mtellectualised. Nothing i5 more rematable m all the 
characters of the Mahobharata than this puisant mtel" 
lectualism every action of theirs seems to be impelled 
by an immense drmiig force of ramd solidifying m. 
character and therefore conceived and outlined as m 
stone. This orgiastic force of the intellect is at "least 
as noticeable as the impulse of rctoral or immoral en- 
thusiasm behind each great action of the Ramayan- 
(Throughout the poem the vxctonoos and manifold 
mental activity of the age is prominent and gives its 
character to its civilisation.Thero is f ar more of thought 
in action than m the Ramayan, for less of thought m 
repose the one pictnres a tune of gigantic fennent and 
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disturbance , the other, as far as humanity is concerned, 
an age of equipoise, order and' tranquillity. 

Many centuries after Vyasa, perhaps a thousand 
years or even more, came the third great embodiment 
of the national consciousness, Kalidasa. Far more 
had happened between his own time and Vyasa ’s than 
between Vyasa’s and Valraikie’s. He came when the 
' daemonic orgy of character and intellect had worked 
Itself out and ended in producing at once its culmina- 
tion and reaction m Buddhism. There was every- 
where noticeable a petrifying of the national tempera- 
ment, visible to us m the tendency to codification ; 
philosophy was ■ being codified, morals were being 
codified : knowledge of any and every sort was being 
codified. It was on one side of its nature an age of 
scholars, legists, dialecticians, philosophical formalisers. 
On the other side the enthusiasm and poetry of the 
nation was pouring itself into things matenal into the 
life of the senses, into the pride of life and beauty. 
The arts of painting, architecture, song, dance, drama, 
gardening, jewellery, all that can administer to the 
wants of great and luxurious capitals, received a grand 
impetus which brought them to their highest technical 
perfection. That this impetus came from Greek 
sources or from the Buddhists seems hardly borne out ; 
the latter may rather have shared in the general 
tendencies of the time than originated them, and the 
Greek theory gives us a maximum of conclusions with 
a minimum of facts. I do not think, indeed, it cah be 
maintained that this period, call it classical' br material 
or what bne will, was marked off from its prededessor 
19 
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by any clear dmfion sach a partition wonld be con 
trary to the law of human development Almost all the 
concrete features of the age may bo found as separate 
facts m ancient India codes existed from old tune , art 
and drama were of fairly ancient origin, to whatever 
data we may assign their development , physical yoga 
processes existed almost from the first and the mato- 
nal development portrayed in the Ranwyana and Maha 
bharata is hardly less splendid than that of which the 
Raghnvamsa ts so bnlliant a picture. Bnt whereas 
before, these were subordinated to more lofty ideals 
now they prevailed and became Bnpreme, occnpyiog 
the best energies of the race and stampiog themselves 
on its life and cooscioasoessL In obedience to this 
impulse the centuries botween the nse of Boddhism and 
the advent of SaoJcaracbarya became thoogh not 
agnostic and sceptical, for they rejected violently not 
doctrines of Charvak, yet profoundly scientific and 
matenaitstic even in their spintualism. It was there 
fore the great age of formalised mataphysics, science, 
law art and the sensuous luxury which accompames 
art 

Nearer the begioning than the end of this penod 
wheu India was aystematisiog her philosophies and 
developing her arts and sciences, turning from Upani 
shad to Parana, from the high rarefied peaks of Vedanta 
and Sankhya with their lospinng sublimities and 
bracing keenness to the physical methods of Yoga and 
the dry mtelloctuaiism of the Nyaya oc else to the warm 
sensuous humanism of emotional religion, before its full 
teudcooes had asserted themselves, m tome spheres 
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before it had taken the step*? its attitude portended, 
Kalidasa arose m Ujjayini and gathered up in himself 
its present tendencies while he portended many of its 
future developments. He himself seems to have been 
a man gifted with all the learning of his age, rich, 
aristocratic, moving wholly in high society, familiar 
■v^ith and fond of life in the most luxurious metropolis 
of his time, passionately attached to the arts, acquainted 
with the sciences, deep m law and learning, versed in 
the formalised philosophies. He has some notable 
rc'^emblances to Shakespeare , among others his busi- 
ness was, like Shakespeare’s, to sum up the immediate 
past in the terms of the present : at the same time he 
occasionally informed the present with hints of the 
future. Like Shakespeare also he seems not to have 
cared deeply for religion. In creed he was a Vedantist 
and m ceremony a Sivaite, but he seems rather to have 
accepted these as the orthodox forms of his time and 
country, recommended to him by his intellectual 
preference and aesthetic affinities, than to have satisfied 
with them any profound religious want. In morals also 
he accepted and glorified the set and scientifically 
elaborate ethics of the codes but seems himself to have 
bean destitute of the finer elements of morality. We 
need not accept any of the ribald and witty legends 
with which the Hindu decadence surrounded his name ; 
but no unbiassed student of Kalidasa’s poetry can claim 
for him either moral fervour or moral strictness. His 
writings show indeed a keen appreciation of high 
ideal and lofty thought, but the appreciation is 
aesthetic m its nature he elaborates and seeks to 
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bring ont the effoctiveneas of these oo the imagi 
native sense of the nSble and grandiose, applying 
to the things of the mind and sonl the Bairv^ seosnoo? 
standard as to'the things of acnse themselves He has 
'also the natural high aristocratic feeling for all that is 
proud and great and vigorois and bo far as ho has it 
ho has exultabon and sublimity but eesthebc grace 
and beauty and symmetry sphere m the sublime and 
fprevont it from standing out with the bareness and 
boldnc* whidi is the sublime's natural presentaboo 
HiS poetry has, therefore, never been, like the poetry of 
Valmikie and Vyasa, a great dynamic force for moulding 
heroic diaracter or noble or profound temparamont In 
all this be represented the highly matonaj dViJifi&tioo 
to which bo bolouged. 

Yet some dynamic f^rce a poet most have some 
general human msptraboo of which he is the supremo 
exponent or else he cannot rank with the highat 
Kalidam is the great, the supreme poet of the senses^ 
of esthebc beauty of sensuous emobon. His ttam " 
aduevement is to have talmn every poetic element,, 
an great poetical forms, and subdued thnrn to a 
harmony of artisbc perfocbon set in the key of sensuoiB 
beauty In contmoous gift of aemng an object and 
creating it to the eye he has no nvol in literature A 
fltrong visualising faculty such as the greatest poets 
have in their most inspired descnpbvo ntoments was 
with Kalidasa an abiding and unfailing power and 
the concrete prcsentabon which tha deBnitoness of 
vision demanded suSosed with an inbmate and sovran 
feeling for all sensuous beauty of colour and fonn. 
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constitute the characteristic Kalidasian manner. He- 
is besides a consummate artist, profound in concep-r 
tion and suave in execution, a master of sound and 
language who has moulded for himself out of the 
infinite possibilities of the Sanskrit tongue a verse 
and diction which are absolutely the grandest, most . 
puissant and most full-voiced of any human speech, a 
language of the Gods. The note struck by Kalidasa 
when he built Sanskrit into that palace of noble sound, 
is the note which meets us throughout all this 
last great millennium of Aryan literature. Its 
characteristic features are brevity, gravity and majesty, 
a noble harmony of verse, a strong and lucid beauty of 
chiselled prose, above all an epic precision of phrase, 
weighty, spanng and yet full of colour and sweetness. 
Moreover it is admirably flexible, suiting itself to all 
forms from the epic to the lyric, but most triumphantly 
to the two greatest, the epic and the drama. In his 
epic style Kalidasa adds to these permanent feature a; 
more than Miltonic fulness and grandiose pitch of 
sound and expression, in his dramatic an extraordinary 
grace and suavity which makes it adaptable to con- 
versation and the expression of dramatic shade and 
subtly blended emotion. 

With these supreme gifts Kalidasa had the advantage 
of being born into an age with which he was m 
temperamental sympathy and a civilisation which lent 
itself naturally to his peculiar descriptive genius. It 
was an aristocratic civilisation, as undeed were those 
which had preceded it, but it far more nearly r^embled 
the aristocratic civilisation of Europe by its material 
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Ifaxnry, its icsthehc tastes its polite cultore its keen 
Wffldly ■vnsdom and its excessive appreciation of wit 
akd reaming, Religiora and ethical thought and 
sentiment were cnltrvated such ‘as in France under 
Louis XIV more in piety and profession than as- 
swaying the conduct th-^ pleased the intellect or else 
toDched the sentiment bat did not govern the sonL It 
was bad taste to be irreligtons, but it was not bad taste 
to be Bensttal or even in eome respects immoral. The 
splendid and Inznnons courts of this period snpported 
the orthodox religion and morals oat of convention,, 
cooservatism the feeling for established order and the 
inherited testes and prejodices of centimes not because 
they fostered any deep religions or ethical Bentiment 
Yet they applauded high moral ideas if presented to 
them in coltnred and sensoons poetry much in the same 
spirit that they applauded volnptnots descnption 
similarly presented The ideals of morality were much 
lower than of old drmkiDg was openly recognised and^ 
mdniged m by both sexes ponty of life waa less valued 
than m any other period of onr civilisatioo Yet the 
onconquerablfe raonogamoos insbnct of the high-class 
Hindu wtaman s eems to have prevented promiscuoiff 
vice and the disorganisatioo of the home which was 
the I'esnlt of a similar state of society m ancient Rome, 
m Italy of the Renaiscenco m France under the Boor 
bons “and m England under the lat<£r Stnarts The old 
spiritual tendencies were also rather latent than dead, 
the mighty pnstme ideals still existed in theory they 
are dut hned with extraordinary grandeor by Kalidasa 
— nor had they ydt been wealcmed and (Eaheroired. It 
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was as has been said of the century of Louis XIV. an 
age of great sins and great repentances ; for the inher- 
ent spirituality of the Hindu nature finally revolted 
against that splendid and unsatisfying life of the senses. 
But of this later phase Bhartrihari and not Kalidasa is 
the poet. The earHer writer seems to have lived 
in the full heyday of the material age before the 
' setting in of the sickness and dissatisfaction and 
disillusionment which invariably follow a long outburst 
of materialism. 

The flourishing of the plastic arts had prepared 
surroundings of great external beauty for Kalidasa’s 
poetic work to move in. The appreciation of beauty 
in nature, of the grandeur of mountain and forest, the 
loveliness of lakes and rivers, the charm of bird and 
blast life had become a part of contemporary culture. 
These and the sensitive appreciation of trees and plants 
and hills as living things, the sentimental feeling of 
^biotherhood wth animals which had influenced and 
been encouraged by Buddhism, the romantic mytholo- 
gual world still farther romanticised by Kalidasa’s 
worm humanism and fine poetic sensibility, gave him 
exjuisite grace and grandeur of background and scenic 
vaiiety. The delight of the eye, the delight of the ear, 
smill, palate, touch, the satisfaction of the imagination 
anc taste are the texture of his poetical creation, and 
intc this he has worked the most beautiful flowers of 
emhion and sensuous ideality. The scenery of his 
wort IS a universal paradise of beautiful things. All 
therein obc)^ one law of earthly grace , morality i& 
sesth'ticised, intellect suffused and governed with the 
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sense of boanty And yet this poetry does not swjm in 
Ungnoc does not dosolvo itself in sensuous wealmefls, 
It IS not heavy with its own dissoltrteneas, heavy ol curl 
and heavy of eyelid, cloyed by its own sweets ai the 
poetry of the senses osoally is Kalidasa is saved |ram 
this by the chastity of hts style, his aim at bnrdtaod 
precision and energy of phra^, his nnsleeping artctic 
vigilance. \ 

As in the Ramayana and Mahabbarata wa havean 
absorbing mtellect impnlse or a dynamic force of motal 
or immoral excitement dnving the charactefB so ^ 
have m Kalidasa an orgiastic sense impnlse thnllug 
through speech and informing action. An imaginative 
pleasure in all shades of tbonght and of sentiment, a nci 
delight 10 their own emotions a laxonousoes of ecstac t 
and gnef, an entire abaodomnent to amorous impuln 
and rapture, a cootmoal joy of hfe and seeking jf 
beauty mark the period India having for the tuw 
pchaosted the po^bilibes of 8 onl*ezpenencG attaiii 
able through the spint and the imaginatrve reason wiis 
now attempting to find out the utmost each seiw 
could feel, probing and Soooding the soul posibilitp 
m matter and seeking God through the senses. Tpo 
emotional religion of the Vaishnava Puranas whM 
takes, as its typo of the relation between the bunM 
Soul and the Supreme, the pafsion of a wm rwn for ler 
lover wasj already developing The corresponqng 
development of Sivaiam may not yet have establifiied 
itself but on a higher philosophical plane tbe same oea 
works itself mto Kalidasa's poetry The birth ortho 
War-God is at once the Paradise Lcflt and tb# Do 
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Rerum Natura of this age, its masterpiece and imsnum 
^pus on the epic level ; and the central idea of this 
great representative poem, the marriage of Siva and 
Parvati, tj'pifying undoubtedly the union of Purusha 
and Praknti, the supreme soul and its material nature 
by which the world is created, but also and more 
definitely typifying the soul’s search for and attain- 
ment of God. The two most spiritual and philo- 
sophical conceptions possible to religious thought are 
thus worked out through the sex-idea, and the culmina- 
tion is one of the most glowing, voluptuous and human 
pieces of erotic descriptions m literature. We have, 
therefore, the last stage of the Vaishnava conception 
in the later Puranas anticipated by Kalidasa , for as I 
have already suggested, while summing up in himself 
the tendencies of his time, he often anheipates their 
later developments. Such are the philosophic concep- 
tions, such the religious imaginings of the mediaeval 
sense-civilisation in India. Of that civilisation the 
Seasons is the first immature self-expression, the House 
of Raghu the epic, the Cloud Messenger the descriptive 
-elegy, Shakuntala with her two sister loveplays the 
■dramatic picture and the Birth of the War-God the 
grand religious and philosophical fable. Kalidasa, who 
typified so many sides and faces of it m wnting, 
stands for its representative man and genius, as was 
Vyasa of the intellectual civilisation and Valmikie of 
the moral. 

It was the supreme misfortune of India that before 
she was able to complete the round of her experience 
■and gather up the fruit of her long millenniums of 
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ae ardi and travail by commencing a fomth and perfect 
ags tn which moral intellectoal and material develop 
ment sbonld be all equally perfected and all Bpmtnalis^ 
the mmsh of barbarians broke' m on her endles^ 
aoliJary agony of effort and beat her national lif6 into 
fragments We see the first preparatory and mitial 
striving towards such an age in the renovating work, 
of Sbankaradharya, restonog intellect and spiritoality 
to tbeir pinnacle high above the eraobons proving- 
matter out of existence, m the dramas of Bbavabbnti 
in which the emotions themselves were ponfied and 
exalted from the service of sense to the service of the 
sool and even sensnoosaess was forced to share m the 
general exaltabon and obey the summons of parity r 
and in the r»«asseftioa m sodal life of sohnety 
and pnnty as ideals imperabvely demanded by the 
nattonal conscience, Bat the work was mtormpted 
before it had well b^nn, and India watf left with only 
the dregs of the matenal^age to piece ont her existence. 
Yet even the little that was done proved to be much ^ 
for it saved her from gradually pertifymg and perish 
mg as almost all the old civUmtioos of Assyria, Egypt, 
Greece, Rome pertified and pensbed as the material. 
clvihaation of Europe, unless spintnalised mast before 
long petnfy and pensh. That there h still a vitality 
that oar coontry yet nourishes the seeds of re birth and 
renewal, Svo owe to Shankaracharya and the men who 
prepared the way for him. Will she yet arise, now* 
combine her past and continoe the great dream where 
she left it off shaking cS on the one band the soils and 
filth that have grown on her in her penod of downfalt 
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and futile struggle, and re-asserting on the other her 
peculiar individualitj' and national type against the 
callow civilisation of the West with its dogmatic and 
intolerant knowledge, its still more dogmatic and into- 
lerant Ignorance, its deification of selfishness, and 
force, its violence and its ungoverned Titanism. In- 
doing so lies her one chance of salvation. 


KALIDASA’S SEASONS 
I 

Its Authenticity 

The Seasons of Kalidasa is one of those early works of 
a great poet which are even more interesting to a student 
of his evolution than his later masterpieces. We see 
his characteristic gift even m the immature workman- 
ship and uncertain touch and can distinguish the per- 
sistent personality in spite of the defective self-expres- 
sion. Where external record is scanty, this interest is 
often disturbed by the question of authenticity, and 
where there is any excuse for the doubt, it has first to 
be removed. The impulse which leads us to deny 
authenticity to early and immature work, is natural and 
almost inevitable. When we turn 'from the great 
harmonies and victorious imaginations of the master to- 
the raw and perhaps faltering workmanship of these 
uncertain beginnings, we are irresistably impelled to 
cry out, “This is not by the same hand.” But the 
impulse, however natural, is not always reasonable.. 
The raakim that a poet is born" and not made is- only 
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troe m the sense that great poetical powers are 
there m the mind of the child and m this senM the 
mmw remark might be apphed with do less truth to 
every species of human genius , philosophers, sculptors, 
painters critics, orators, states man all are bom and not 
made. But because poetical genius is rarer or at any rate 
Wider and more lasting m its appeal than any other the 
popular mind with its ready gift for seiring one aspect 
of truth out of many and crystallinng err o r mto the 
form of a proverb has exalted the poet into a gplendid 
freak of Nature exempt from the general law A man 
without the inborn oratorical fire may be trained into 
a good speaker another withont the master's inspiration 
of form and colour works ont for himself a blameless 
technique but so many a meagre talent become by dili 
gence a machine for prodacing correct verse. Poetical 
gemns needs expenence and self-disciplmo as mnch as 
any other and by its very complexity more than most. 
This is eminently true of great poets with a vanod 
gift. A narrow though a high genius works best on a 
single line and may show perfection at an early stage 
bat powerful and complex minds like Shakespeare or 
Kalidasa seldom find themselves before a more 
advanced pehod. Their previous work is ccrtam to 
be full of power promise and genius but it will also bo 
flawed unequal and often mutative. This impcrfecdoo 
arises naturally from the greater difficulty m imposing 
the law of harmony of tb«r various gifts on the bodily 
case which la the instrument of the spirit's self ex 
.pression- 

To amvo at this harmony requires time and oflort* 
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and meanwhile the work will often be halting and 
unequal, varying between inspiration expressed and 
^the failure of vision or expression. There is no more 
manysided, rich and flexible genius m literature than 
Kalidasa’s, and in his case especially we must be on our 
guard against basing denial of authenticity on imper- 
fection and minor differences. We have to judge, first, 
by the presence or absence of the essential and inde- 
finable self of Kalidasa which we find apparent in all! 
bis indubitable work, however various the form or 
subject, and after that on those naraeabl6 charac- 
teristics which are the gram and fibre of his genius and 
least imitable by others. In the absence of ex'ternal 
evidence, which is in itself of little value unless received 
from definite and contemporary or almost contem- 
porary sources, the test of personality is all-important ; 
accidents and details are only useful as corroborative 
evidence; for these are liable to variation and 
imitation, but personality is a distinguishable and 
permanent presence as fugitive to imitation as to 
analysis. Even a slight fineness of literary palate cacr 
perceive the difference between the Nalodaya and' 
Kalidasa’s genuine work. Not only does it belong to 
an age or school in which poetical taste was debased 
and artificial, the poetical counterpart of those prose 
works for whose existence the display of scholarship 
seems to be the chief justification, — but it presents 
in this matter of personality and persistent character- 
istics no sufficient point of contact either with the 
Shakuntala or the Kumarasambhava or even wnth the 
House of Raghu. But in the Seasons Kaladisa’s- 
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personality la distinctly perceived a® well as his mam 
cbaractenstica, his force of vision his architectoro of 
style his pervading seasaonsness, the pocnliat tem 
porament of hia simile^ his charactenstic strokes of 
-thonght and imagination hia mdmdnal and inimitablo 
cast of dtfcnpUon. Mach of it is as yet m a half 
developed state, crude consistence not yet fashioned 
with the masterly toodi he soon manifested, but 
•goliftflci 18 there qnite as evidently as Shakespeare m 
hts ewrlipJ work, the Venos and Adorns or Lncroco. 
Defects which the nper Kalidasa avoids, are not 
uncommon m this poem — repetition of ideas, use of 
more words than are absolntely required, haphanrd 
recurrence of words and phrases not to produce 
a designed effect but from carelessness, b^te or 
an insufficient vocabnlary there ts moreover a 
constant sense of ancertamty m the touch and a 
frequent lack of finished design> The poet has been 
m too haste to vent his sense of poetical 

power and not anfficicntly careful that the expression 
should bo the best ho could compass. And yet imma 
tore, greatly lofenoc m chastity and elegance to his 
best Work, marred by sftnous faults of conception, 
beanng evidence of burry and slovenlmess m the 
execntioa the Seasons is for all this not only suffused 
by a high though unchasteued beauty, but marked with 
many of the most individual and essential featoree of 
Kalidasa's strong and exuberant genius. The defects 
are those natural to the early worje of a nch sensuots 
-temperameat eagerly conscious of poetical power but 
not yet instructed and chastened 
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II 

The Substance of the Poem 

Kalidasa’s Seasons is the first poem in any literature 
written with the express object of descnbmg Nature. 
It IS precisely similar m its aim to a well-known 
eighteenth-century failure in the same direction, 
•Thomson’s Seasons The names tally, the forms 
correspond, both poems adopting the plan of devoting 
a canto to each season, and the method so far agrees 
that the poets have attempted to depict each season in 
its principal peculiarities, scenes and characteristic 
incidents. But here all parallel ends. Wide aS the 
gulf between the genius of one of the greatest world- 
poets and the talent of the eighteenth-century versifier 
IS the difference between the gathered strength and, 
compact force, the masterly harmonies and the living 
truth of the ancient Indian poem and the diffuse 
artficiality and rhetoric of the modern counterpart, 
^nd the difference of , spirit is not less. The poet of a 
prosaic and artificial age when the Anglo-Saxon emerged 
in England and got himself Gallicised, Thomson 
was unable to grasp the first psychological laws of such 
descriptive poetry. He fixed his eye on the object but 
he could only see the outside of it. Instead of creating 
he tried to photograph. And he did not remember 
or did not know, that Nature, is nothing to poetry 
except in so far as it is either a, frame, setting or orna- 
ment to life or else a living presence to the spirit. 
Nature interpreted by Wordsworth as a part of his 
own and the .universal consciousness, by Shakespeare 
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aB an accompaninieat or note lo the orchestral 
mpsic of bfe by more modem poets as an element 
of decoration in the living world pictnro is possible 
m poetry as an independent but dead existence it 
has no place either in the world itself or m the poefi 
creation. In his relatione to the external life and 
mmd are the man, the man senses being only instru 
ments, and what he seeks ontside himself is a res< 
ponso in kind to his own deeper reality What the 
eye gathers is only important m so far as it is 
r^ted to this real man or helps this expectation to 
satisfy itself Kalidasa with his One artstic feeling* 
hts vitality and warm htnnanism and his profound 
sense of vrtiat true poetry most be, appears to have 
divmed from the be^Looiog the true place of Nature m 
the poet's outlook. He a always more emotional 
and mtellectoai than spintoal like Shakespeare to 
whom he has so many striking resemblances We 
most not expect from him the magical insight of 
ValrmkiB, sUll less gpintual discernment ofWordsworth 
He looks mside but not Coo far inside But ha realises 
always the supreme im p or ta nce of life as the only 
abiding foundation of a poem's immortality 

The first canto is sorcharged with the life of men and- 
animals and the life of trees and plants m Bi nm i^ 
It Bets ringing a note of royal power and passion and 
pro m ises a -poem of unexampled vigour and mtei*e*t. 
But to nng variations on this note through six cantos- 
seems to have been beyond the young poet's as 'yet 
limited experience and narrow imaginative mastery 
He fell beck on the life of sensuoia pasnoQ with images 
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of which, no doubt, his ungoverned youth was most 
familiar. But instead of working them into the mam 
.thought he turned to them for a prop and, when his 
imaginative memorj^ failed him, multiplied them to raakd 
up the deficiency. This lapse from artistic uprightness 
brought its own retribution, as all such lapses will. 
^From one error indeed Kalidasa’s vigorous and aspiring 
temperament saved him. He never relaxed into the 
cloying and effeminate languor of sensuous description 
which offends us in Keats’ earlier work. The Malavas 
with all their sensuousness, luxury and worship of 
outward beauty were a masculine and strenuous race, 
and their male and vigorous spirit is as prominent in 
Kalidasa as his laxer tendencies. His sensuousness is 
not coupled with weak self-indulgence but is rather a 
bold and royal spirit seizing the beauty and delight of 
earth to itself and compelling all the senses to minister 
to the enjoyment of the spirit rather than enslaving 
vthe spirit to do the will of the senses. The difference 
perhaps amounts to no more than a lesser or greater 
force of vitality, but it is, for the purpose of poetry, a 
real and important difference. The spirit of delightful 
weakness swooning with excessive beauty gives a 
peculiar charm of soft laxness to poems like the Endy- 
mion, but it is a weakening charm to which no virile 

temperament will trust itself The poetry of Kalidasa 
satisfies the sensuous imagination ^Vlthout enervating 
the virile chords of character, for yirile energy is an 
unfailing characteristic of the best Sanskrit poetry, and 
Kalidasa is inferior to none in this respect. His artistic 
20 
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err or has nevertbfiless bad disaatrons eff ect on tho 
mbBtonce of tbia poem. 

It u written lo sut cantos answering to the six 
Indian seasons, Snmroer, Ram, Antnmn, Winter Dow 
and Spring Nothing can exceed the splendour and 
power of the opening Wo see tho poet revelling m 
the yet virgm boldness, newness and strength of his 
gemnsand confident of winning the kingdom of poetry 
by violence. Foe a tune the brilliaDca of hiS work 
seems to justify hia ardour In tho poem on Summer 
we are at once aeixed by tbo marvellons fo^ of 
imagination by the tmsnrpased closeness and clear 
Btrennonsness of his gaee on tho object m the oxpres 
mon there iS a grand and concentrated proemon v^efa 
is otu first example of the great Eabdasian manner, 
and an imperial power Btatahness and brevity of 
speech which onr first instance of the high 
(hction But this canto stands on a higher level than 
the rest of the poem It is as if the poet Hfiri spent the j 
best part of his force in bn £ist enthn^iaam and kept 
back an insufficient reserve for the siastamed power 
proper to a long poem. The declme in energy does not 
disappomt at first Tho poem on Ram gives of a 
number of fine picture with a leo vigoroto touch but a 
more dignified rcstra m tand a graver and nobler harmony 
and even m the Autumn where tho falling off of vigour 
becomes very noticeable, there is cnmp wTfiflhn p in a 
more barmomous finish of style management and 
imagery We ait led to bohervo that the poet is fln<^Tng 
himself and will rise to a finale of fiawl^ beauty 
Thfcn comes dieappomtmeot In the next two cantos 
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Kalidasa seems to lose hold of the subject ; the touches 
of natural description cease or are, with a few excep- 
.tions, perfunctory and even conventional, and the full 
force of his genius is thrown into a senes of extra- 
ordinary pictures, as vivid as if actually executed in line 
and colour, of feminine beauty and sensuous passion. 
The two elements, never properly fused, cease even to 
stand side by side. For all description of the winter 
we have a few stanzas describing the cold and 
the appearance of fields, plants, waters in the wintry 
days, by no means devoid of beauty but wanting 
in vigour, closeness of vision and eagerness. In the 
poem on Dew-tide the original purpose is even fainter. 
Perhaps the quietness of these seasons, the absence in 
them of the most brilliant pictorial effects and grandest 
distinctive features, made them a subject uninspiring to 
the unripeness and love of violence natural to a richly- 
endowed temperament in its unschooled youth. But 
^he Spring is the royal season of the Indian year and 
should have lent itself peculiarly to Kalidasa’s inborn 
passion for colour, sweetness and harmony. The 
closing canto should have been the crown of the poem. 
But the poet’s sin pursues him and though we see 
a distinct effort to recover the old pure fervour, it is an 
effort that fails to sustain itself. There is no falling off 
in harmonious splendours of sound and language, but 
the soul of inspired poetic observation ceases to inform 
this beautiful mould and the close fails and languishes.' 
It IS noticeable that there is a double close to the, 
Spring, the two versions having been left, after ^the, 
manner of the old editions, side by side. Kalidasa’S) 
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fftroDg artistic perception must have suffered acutely 
from the sense of fadtzm in mspiradon and be baa 
Accordingly attempted to replace the weak close by an 
improved and fuller cadence. What a wo may ' 
fffcsume, the rejected version, is undoubtedly the • 
weaker of the two bat neither of them satisfles. The 
|VwT> on Spnng winch abonld have been the finest, is 
the most disappointing m the whole senes. 

Ill 

ITS POETIC VALUE 

Nevertheleas the Seasons is not only an mteresbng- 
document in the evolotion of a poetic gonius of 
the first rank, but m itself a work of ertraordinaiy 
force and immense promise. Many of (be most 
characteristic Kahdas^ ^fts and tendencies are- 
bere some of them m cmde and noformed vigonr but 
characteristic and uonustakable giving the poem 
a striking resemblance of spirit and to soma extent ^ 
of form to the Hotse of Raghn with a far-off pro - ' 
phocy of the mature manner of Kalidasa m the four* 
gikat masterplecea. Thera is ha power of felicitous 
and vivid simile, there is the individual turn of his" 
conceits and Ihe single. minded force with which he 
drives them home, there is ha mastering ac cura cy 
add llfe-likenesm description conspicnous espeaally in 
the cboicri and building of the circumstantial epithets.- 
That cbaracteiistic of the poet, not the most fnoda 
mental and important, which most struck the ancient 
critics, upamasu KaJidatOf Kalidasa for similes, iS 
everywhere present even in snch early and immaturo> 
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•work, and already they have the sharp clear Kahdasiap 
Ting, dtrue coin of his mint though not yet possessed of 
the later high values. The deep blue midsummer sky 
’ is a rich purple mass of ground collyrmra , girls w^th 
their smiling faces and lovelit eyes are “evenings 
beautifully jewelled with the moon;” the fires burning 
in the forest look far-off like clear drops of vermilion ; 
the new blades of grass are pieces of split emerald; 
rivers embracing and tearing down the trees ,on their 
‘banks are evil women distracted with passion slaying 
their lovers. In all these instances we have the 
Kalidasian simile, a little superficial as yet and 
self-conscious, but for all that Kalidasian. When 
again he speaks of the Moon towards dawn growing 
pale with shame at the lovelier brightness of a woman’s 
face, of the rains coming like the pomp of some great 
hing all blazing with lights, huge clouds moving along 
like elephants, the lightning like a streaming banner 
and the thunder like a peal of drums, of the clouds jlik^ 
^•archers shooting their rams at the lover from the 
rainbow stringed with lightning, one recognises, in spitje 
of the occasional extravagance of phrase and violent 
fancifulness, the Kalidasian form of conceit, not only 
in the substance which can be borrowed but in the 
wording and most of all in the economy of phrasp 
•expressing a lavish and ingenious fancy. Still more is 
this apparent in the sensuous and elaborate cpmparisoa 
■of things m Nature to women in ornamental attire,-rf- 
rivers, autumn, the night, the pale priyungou creeper, , 
Most decisive mf all are the strokes' of vivid des- 
cription that give the poem its main greatness and 
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folfil ita pnrposa. The tytaaorts live before oar eyes as 
ws read Sommer u here with its sweltenog heats, 
the sanbeams bnnujig like fixes of secnfice and the 
fcarth swept with whlrhog gyres of dost driven by into v 
lerable gusts. Yonder lies the hon forgetting his impolse . 
and hrs nn^ty leap , hia tongtie lolls and weanly from 
time- to t^nip he shakes his mane , the snake with lowered 
head panting and dragging his coils laboors over the 
blazing dost of the road , the wild boars are digging m 
the dned mod ‘with thoir loog snoots as if they woold 
borrow thair way into the cool earth , the bisons wander 
eVciywhero dumbly desiring water The forests are grim 
and parched, brown and aero and before loog they 
are in the clotch of fire Bat the rams come, and whst 
may be yonder wnthing line we see on the slopes ? It 
IS the yoong water of the rams, a new born nvnlet, 
grey and full of insects and dost and weeds coiling 
like a snake down the hillside We watch the beauty 
of the mounttuna streaked everywhere with waterfalls 
their high rocks kissed by the stopping cloodSj and"^ 
their sides a gorgeous chaoe of peacocks on the 
honsoQ the great cloods bine as lotos-petals climb 
hugely into the sky and more across it in slow procos- 
Bion before a aloggish breete. Or look at yonder 
‘covidara tree, its branches trbobled softly with wind, 
'Bwanmng with hoDoy-dnmken bgyi and its leaves 
teqder With little opening bods. The moon at mght 
gazes down at os Uke an ooveiled face m the sloeS) 
the racing streAin dashes its npples in the wild -dock 5 
face, the wmd comes trembling through the burdened 
ncC'-stalk^ dancing with the crowdmg courboucs, 
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making one flowery ripple of the lotus-wooded lake. 
Here there can be no longer any hesitation. These 
descriptions which remain perpetually ^Vlth the eye, 
visible and concrete as an actual painting, belong, in 
the force with which they are visualised and the magni- 
ficent architecture of phrase with which they are 
presented, to Kalidasa, alone among Sanskrit poets. 
Other poets, his successors or imitators, such as Sana 
or even Bhavabhuti, overload their description with 
words and details , they have often lavish colouring but 
never an equal power of form, their figures do not 
appear to stand out of the canvas and live. 

And though we do not find here quite the marvellous 
harmonies of verse and diction we find in the Raghu, 
yet we do come across plenty of preparation for them. 
Here for instance is a verse whose rapidity and lightness 
restrained by a certain half-hidden gravity is distinctly 
Kalidasa’s : 

“ Seizing the woodland edges the forest fire increases 
with the wind and burns in the glens of the mountains, 
it crackles with shrill shouting in the naraboo reaches j 
it spreads wide in the grasses gathenng hugeness in a 
moment and harasses the beasts of the wilderness.”^ 

And again for honeyed sweetness and buoyancy 
what can be more Kalidasian than this ? 

“ The male cuckoo, drunken with the wine of the 
mango juice kisses his beloved, glad of the sweet 
attraction, and yonder bee in the lotus-blossom murmur- 
ing hums flattery’s sweetness to his sweet.” 

There are other stanzas which anticipate something 
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of the npeflt Kulidasian movements by their g r a vi ty, 
s ua vity and strength. 

'< Setting the flowering branches of the mango tree 
qruvenng spreading abroad the cry of the cuckoo to the 
regions the wind fares forth like a lover ravishing the 
hearts of mortals, by the passing of the dewfalls 
gracious m the springtide." 

If we take Kalidasa anywhere in bis lighter metres 
we shall at ooce perceive thoir essential kinship with 
the verse of the Seasons. 

It is the same suave and skiUfol management the 
tame exquisite and onobtrosive weaving of labial, 
dental and liquid assonance with a recnmng sibilant 
note, the same soft and perfect footing of the sylU 
bles Only the language IS richer and more developed. 
We do not And this peculiar kmd of perfection ra 
any other master of classical verse. Bhavabhuti's 
manner is bold, strenuous external , Jayadeva^ music 
IS based palpably assonance and alliteratioc which 
he uses with extraordinary brilliance and builds intO' 
the roost endiaoting melodiefl but without delicacy 
restraint or dogmso If there were any real cause for 
doubt of the aothocship, this verse would clearly 
vindicate the Seasons for 

Such a this remarkable poem which soma, led away 
by Its undoubted splendours, have put m the first rank 
of Kalidasa's work. Its artistic defects and its 
comparative crudity focbid ns to follow thesn. It is 
uncertain in plan, fll fused, sometimes raw m its 
imagery uneq^ m its execution But for all that 
it must have come upon its contemporanefl like the 
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'dawning of a new sun in the skies. Its splendid 
fiction and versification, its vigour, fire and farce, its 
sweetnt ss of spirit and its general promise and to some 
extent actual presentation of a first-rate poetical 
genius must have made it a Iitcrar}' event of the first 
importance. Especially it is significant in its daring, 
gift of sensuousness. The prophet of a hedonistic 
•civilisation here seixes with no uncertain hand on the 
materials of his work, A vivid and virile interpreta- 
tion of sense-life in Nature, a similar interpretation of 
all elements of human life capable of greatness 
or beauty, seen under the light of the senses and 
■expressed in the terms of an aesthetic appreciation 
' — this IS the spirit of Kalidasa’s first work as it is 
of his last. At present he is concerned only with 
the outward body of Nature, the physical aspects of 
things, the vital pleasures and emotions, the joy and > 
beauty of the human body , but it is the first necessary 
step on the long road of sensuous and poetic experience 
''and expression he has to travel before he rcnchcs his 
goal in his crowning work, the Birth of the Wargod, 
where the Supreme Him'^clf and the mystery of 'Spiri- 
tual fulfilment arc approached through the portal of 
the senses. 



THE RIGHT OF ASSOCIATION 

I 

Speech delivered at Howrah m the year 1909 
(Annual rrmting of ifu Howrah Ptofie » Assocta/tofu) 
My fnend Pandit Gispati Kavyatirtha baa somewhat/ 
nhirlrprl to-day hts doty as it ivas set down for him m 
the programme and left it to me. I bop^ yon will not 
minH if I depart a little from the suggestion he has 
mndw to me I would tike, instead of assuming the 
role of a preacher and tolling yon, your duties which 
you know well enough yonraelves, to take, if yon wUI 
allow me, a eomewhat wider subject not unconnected 
with It but of a wider range. In addressing yon to-day 
‘ I wish to say a few words about the general right 
as assoaatioa especially os we have practised and are 
trying to practise it m India to-day I choose this 
snbject for two reasons first, because it is germane Ur 
the nature of the meeting wo are holding and 
secondly because we have seen irbitrary bauds laid 
npon that right of ossoclatioo which is everywhere 
cherished as a sign aud safeguard of liberty and 
of development of a common hfe. 

There are three rights which are particularly cherished 
by free nationa. In a oatioo the sovereign powers of 
Government may be enjoyed by the few or the many bat 
there are three things to which the people in European 
countries cling which they persateatly claim and after 
which, if they have them not, they always aspire^ 
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These are, first, the right of a free Press, secondly, the 
right of free public meeting, and, thirdly, the right of 
association. There iis a particular reason why they 
cling to these three as mherent rights which they claim 
as sacred and with ■ which authority has no right -to 
interfere^, The right of free speech ensures to the 
people the power which is the greatest means for self- 
development, and that is the power of spreadmg the 
idea. Accordmg to our philosophy it is the idea which 
is buildmg up the world. It is the idea which ex- 
presses Itself m matter and takes to itself bodies. This 
is true also in the life of humanity , it is true m politics 
in the progress and life of a nation. It is the idea 
which shapes matenal mstitutions. It is the idea which 
bmlds up and destroys admmistrations and Govern- 
ments. Therefore the idea is a mighty force, even 
when it has no physical power behmd it, even when 
it IS not equipped with means, even when, it^ has not 
organised itself, in institutions and associations. Even 
then the idea moves freely abroad through the minds 
of thousands of men and becomes mighty force. It is 
a power which by the very fact of being impalpable 
assumes, all the greater potency and produces all the 
morfe .stupendous results. Therefore the right of free 
speech, is cherished because it gives the idea free 
movement, gives the nation that power' which ensures 
its future development, which ensures success in any 
struggle for national life, however stripped it may be of 
jneans and mstruments. - It is enough that the idea, is 
there and that the idea lives and circulates. Then the 
idea matenalixes itself, finds means and mstruments. 
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-ccnqaart all obstacles and on developing antil 
it a expressed and established m permanent andvictorl 
ons forms. i 

This right of free speech talms the form first of a 
free Press, It is the Press which on its paper wings 
carries the idea abroad from city to city, fromprovmco 
to provmce until a whole continent is bound together 
by the Imlm of one common aspiration The right of 
public meeting brings men together That is another 
force. They meet tc^ether on a common ground, 
moved by a common impulse and as they stand or sit 
together m their thousands, the force of the idea Withm 
-moves them by the magnetism of oowds. It moves 
from ooe to another till the hidden shaJtHf the mighty 
force withm, stirred by the words thrown ont from the 
platfonn travels from heart to heart, and masses of men 
are not only moved by a common feelmg and common 
aspiration, but by the forcd of that magnetism prepared 
to act and fulfQ the idea. Then comes the right of 
association, the third of these popular rights. GivenT* 
the common aspiration, common idea, common onthusi 
asm and common wish to act, it gives the instrument 
which binds men to strive towards the common object 
"by common and associated actions the bonds of 
"brotherhood grow energy m creases, the idea begins 
to matonaluo itself to wcffk m practical a^ns and that 
which was yesterday merely an idea, merely a word 
thrown out by the eloquence of the orator, becomes a 
question of practical politica. It becomes work for rt 
"begins to work and fulfil itself Therefore the people 
pnxe these rights, consider thwn a valuable asset ^ 
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cling to and cherish and- will not easily sacrifice them. 
TherefCre they resent the arbitrary mterference which 
takes from'them what they consider mdispensable for' 
the preparation of national life. 

Association is the mightiest thmg in humanity , it is 
the mstrument by which humanity moves, it is ^the' 
means by which it grows, it is the power by which it 
progresses towards Its final development. There are 
three ideas winch are of supreme moment to humane 
life and have become the watch-words of humamty. 
Three words have the power of remoulding nations- 
and Governments, liberty, equality and fraternity. 
These words cast forth into being from the great stir 
and movement of the eighteenth century stir men 
because they point to the ultimate goal towards which 
human evolution ever moves. This liberty to which we 
progress is liberation out of a state of bondage. We 
move from a state of bondage- to an origmal liberty. 
This IS what our oWn religion teaches. This is what 
our own philosophy suggests as the goal towards 
which we move, mukh or moksha- We are bound in 
the begmnmg by a lapse from pre-existent freedom, 
we strive to shake off the bonds, - we move forward 
and forward until we have achieved the ultimate ‘ 
emancipation, that other freedom of the soul, of the 
body or the whole man, that utter freedom from all 
bondage towards which humanity is alwa}^ aspiring. 
We in India have found a mighty freedom within i 
ourselves, our brother-men m Europe have workedT 
towards freedom without. We have been moving on 
parallel lines towards the same end. They have-; 
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fcraad oat the way to external freedom. We hare 
foand out the way to internal freedom. We meet and 
give to each other what wo have gamed. We have 
learned from them to aspire after eitemal as th^ 
will loam from ns to aspire after internal freedom. 

Equality IS the second term m the tnpb gospoL It is 
a thing which mankmd has never accomplished. From 
meqoality and through meqoahty we move, but it^ to 
equity Our robgion, our philosphy sots equality for 
ward as the essential condition of emancipation. All 
religioiis send oa this roessago m a different form bat it 
IS one message. Christianity says we are all brothers 
children of one God. Mohomedanism says we are the 
8ub}ect3 and servants of one Allah, we are all equal in 
the sight of God. Hmdnism says there is one without 
a second. In the high and tho low m the Brahmin 
end the Sodra, m the aamt and tbs smner there is one 
Narayana, one God and Ho is tho soul of all man. Not 
until you have realised Hun, known Narayana m alii 
and the Brahmin and tho Sodra^ the high and the low 
the saint and the stnnar are equal m your eyes, then 
and not until then you have knowledge, you have 
freedom until then you are bound and ignorant The 
equality which Europe has got is external political 
equality She is now trying to achieve social equality 
Now a-days their hard-earned political liberty is 
begmning to fall a little upon tho people of Europe, 
because th^ have found it does not give perfect 
being or happmess and it is barren of the sweetness 
of brotherhood. There is no fraternity m tho liberty 
It a merely a political liberty j Tbty have not either 
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the liberty within or the full equality or the fraternity. 
So they are turning a little from what they have and 
they say increasingly, “Let us have equality, let us have 
the second term of the gospel towards which we 
stnve.” Therefore socialism is growing in Europe. 
Europe is now trymg to achieve external equality as 
the second term' of the gospel of mankmd, the univer- 
sal ideal. I have said that equality is an ideal ever! 
with us but we have not tned to achieve it without. 
Still we have learned from them to strive after 
political equahty and in return for what they have 
given us we shall lead them to the secret of the equality 
within. 

i 

' Again there is fraternity. It is the last term of the 
gospel. It IS the most difficult to achieve, still it is a 
thmg towards which all religions call and human 
aspirations rise. There is discord m life, but mankmd 
yearns for peace and love. This is the reason why 
the gospels which preach brotherhood spread quickly 
and 'excite passionate attachment This was the 
reason of the rapid spread of Christianity. This 
5vas the reason of Buddhism’s rapid spread in this 
country and throughout Asia. This is t the essence 
ef humamtarianism, the modem gospel of love for 
mankind. None of us have achieved our ideals, but 
tiuman society has always attempted an imperfect and 
limited fulfilment of it. It is the nature, the dharma 
Df humanity that it should be unwilling to stand alone. 
Every man seeks the brotherhoo d of his fellow and we 
can only live by fraternity with others. Through all 
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Its difierences and discords homanity is striving to- 
becocne one. 

In India m the ancient fames we bad many kinds- 
of association for onr life was orach more complex and 
developed than it became afterwards. We had onr 
pohUcal associations. We had our commercinL 
assoaaticns onr edacational, our religious assooafaons. 
As m Europe, so in India men umted together for 
many interests and worked m association for common 
ideals. But by the inroads of ravasion and calamity 
our life became broken and disintegrated. Still though 
wo lost nradi, we had our characteristic forms m 
which we strove to achieve that ideal of ossoaatioa and^ 
umty In our society we bad organised a common 
village life. It was a one and single village life in 
which every man felt hitnself to be something a part 
of a single organism. We had the joint family by" 
which we tried to estibbsh the principle of association, 
m our family life. We have not m our social develop, 
ments foflowed £he path which Europe has followed/ 
We have never tended to break- mto scattered units. 
The principle of affiociatioo the ittempt to organixe 
brotherhood was dominant m our life. We had. 


the organisation of cast© of which now k-days wo bear 
such hitter complaints. It had no doubt many 
po^ibly inherent defects, bat it was an attemptdiowevcr 
imperfect, to base opon the principle of a^ocia- 

fion the principle of closely oigamsmg a common life 
fotmded on common ideas common feelings, commoni 
tendencies, a coromoci moral discipline and sense of 


corporate- honour *rbea we bad an institution which 
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in its form was peculiar to India which helped to bind 
men together in close brotherhood who had a common 
guru or the initiation into a common religious fraternity^ 
* All these we had. Then the impact of Europe came 
^ upon us and one by one of these institutions began to be 
broken. Our village life is a thing of the past.The village 
has lost its community, it has lost its ideals, has lost that 
•mutual cordiality and binding together by an intimate 
common life which held it up and made its life sweet and 
wholesome. Everywhere we see in the village moral 
deterioration and material decay. Our joint family has 
been broken. We are scattering into broken units and 
brother no longer looks upon brother. There is no 
longer the bond of love which once held us together^ 
because the old ties and habit of association are being 
broken up. Our caste has lost its reality. The life 
has gone Jrom within it and it is no longer an insti- 
tution which helps towards unity, a common life or 
any kind of brotherhood. For once the idea is broken, 
Hhe ideal within which is the pnnciple of life is impaired, 
the form breaks up and nothing can keep it together. 
Therefore we find all these things perishing. 

Well, we have been losing these things which were 
part of our associated life. But on the other hand we 
looked at the civilised nations of the West who are 
rushing upon us and breaking our society to pieces,, 
and we saw that in those nations there were other 
centres of association, other means of uniting together 
However imperfectly we began to seize upon them, 
and try to use them, our life in the nineteenth century 
was a weak and feeble life. It had no ideals, no mighty 
21 
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impolses behind to dnve or uplift it It was bewildered 
and broken by the forces that oimo upon it it did not 
know how to move and m what directioo to move. It 
tned to take whatever it coold from the life of the 
rulers. It strove to take their pohtical asociatioas and 
develop that pnnaple of association. Bat our 
poIitK^ associations had a feeble life bonnd together 
only by a few common interests which by inefioc 
tive means they tned to establish or protect. 
Pc^tical aaaodatioo among ns led lo very little 
action, for it was an association which looked mainly to 
others for help and did not look to the sources of 
strength witfaio These and other kinds of associations 
which we then tried to form tended mainly in one 
direction. They were inatitations for the exchange of 
thought, aasociatioQS foe the spread of knowledge, by 
which we mstmctively bat imperfectly tned to eft- 
conrago and express the growing idea that was within 
ns. This was the one real valne of most of our political 
Bssoaatiotjs. Then there came the flood of nahonal 
life, the mighty awakening which appeared tot m 
BengaL The principle of association began to take a 
DOW form, it began to assume a new life. It no longer 
remained a feeble instrument for the expression of the 
grow in g idea withm to, it began to become an lostru 
mont indeed. It began to become a power How did 
tins new land of oasocmtion grow and to what objects 
dui it address itself ? The movement was not planned 
by any human brain it was not foreseen by any human 
foresight It came of itself, it came as a flood cornea 
as a storm comes. There had been slow preparations 
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which we did not institute or understand. These 
'preparations were mainly among the young men, the 
Tising generation, the hope of India. There the 
spirit first awoke. At first it was not what we would 
call an association : it was only a temporary union of 
young men for a temporary cause. They called them- 
.selves by a name which has since become terrible to 
many of our friends of the Anglo-Indian Press, They) 
called them'^elves volunteers. For what did they' 
volunteer? They volunteered for service to the' 
representatives of the nation who came together to 
deliberate for the good of the people. This is how it 
first came, as an idea of service, the idea of service to 
those who worked for the motherland. Out of that 
grew the idea of service to the Mother. That was the 
first stage and the root from which it grew into our- 
political life. Then there was another stream which 
rose elsewhere and joined the first. Our Anglo-Indian 
throthers to whom we owe so much and in so many 
ways, did us this service also that they always scoffed 
at us as weaklings, men who were doomed to perpetual 
slavery and had always been a race of slaves, because 
the people of Bengal had no martial gift because 
they are not physically ' strong, because whoever 
chooses to strike them can strike and expect no blow . 
in return. Therefore they were unfit for self-govern- 
ment, therefore they must remain slaves for ever. 

Our Anglo-Indian friends do not proclaim that theory 
now. They have changed their tone. For the spirit of ' 
the nation could bear the perpetual reproach no longer, . 
the awakening Brahman within our young men could 
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boarit no longer AflSoaabon grew np for pbyaicaV 
Bxeroiao and the art of sdf defence grow mto those 
Sanutiea which yon have seen flourishing and recently 
soppreao<L We were determined to wash the blemish 
away If this was the blemish to be weak, if this 
wus the aoorco of oar degradation wc were determined 
to remove it. We said * In pite of onr physical weak 
neffl we have a strength within ns which will remove 
onr defects. We wUl be a race of bravo and strong 
men. And that we may be so we will establish every 
where these associations for physical exercise ” That, 
one would think, was an innocent object and had 
nothing in it which iinyooe could loii upon with 
ffospicioa. In fact we never thonght that we shonld 
be looked npon with si^piaon. It is the Europeans 
wlu have tmmpeted physical cnltore as a most vain 
able national asset, the thing in which the English 
speaking oatioos have pre-eminently excelled and 
which was the caoso of their locceffl and energy. 
That was the second seed of association. i 

There was a third seed and it was the thing for 
which onr hearts yoamod, the impulse towards briber 
hood. A now kind of association came mto being 
That was the association which stood by labonr and 
service and self-aacnflca, whose object of existence 
was to help the poor and nurse the sick. That was 
flowering ont of the Hindn religion That was 
what Swann Vivefcananda preached. That was what 
Aswtni Komar Dntt strove to bring into organised 
existence. That was what the Ramaknsbna Mission, 
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the 'Little Brothers of the poor at Barisal tried to 
effect. This \^as the third way in which the new asso- 
ciation established itself, the third seed of union, the 
third stream of tendency seeking fulfilment. All these 
streams of tendency came together, they united them- 
selves and have been m their broad united purifying 
current the glory of our national life for the last three 
years. These Samities of young men by labour, by 
toil for the country, .vorship of the motherland, held, 
themselves together and spread the habit of association 
and the growth of brotherhood over the land. That is 
their spirit and ideal and that the way in which these , 
associations have been established. 

These are the associations which have now been 
crushed out of existence under a charge which cannot 
be and has not been maintained, a charge which has 
been disproved over and over again. It is a monstrous 
charge. The charge is that these associations aro 
associations of hatred and violence, associations fot 
rebellion and dacoity. That is the charge under which 
these associations have been suppressed, I have come 
recently back from Barisal. While I was there I 
heard and read something of the work of the young 
men’s association in Barisal, the association called 
the §wadesh Bandhab Saraiti which with its net-( 
works covered the whole district of Backergunge, 
This association grew out of a much smaller association ; 
started byAswini Knmar Dutt called the Little 'Brothers 
of the Poor. What was the work commenced by these 
Little Brothers of the Poor ? When epidemiC'broke out, 
when cholera appeared in all its virulence, the ybun g 
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men I of the Bonsai Brajamofaan College went oat ur 
banda They norted the wck, they took charge of 
those who bod been ebandooed, they took op lo their 
anna thoeo wbom*they foand lying on the roadside. 
They were not deterred m those moments by the- 
prejndicejof caste or by the difference of creid The 
orthodox Brahinm took ap in bis bceom aad norsed 
the Mahoinedan and the Namasndra. They did not 
mind the epidemic or fear to catch the coatagiom They 
took np and nursed them $3 brother nurses brother^ 
and thus they resened many from tbe grasp of death.^ 
Aswioi Ktunar Dott is 10 ezQe Bow did be estabhsb 
that inffoence which caused him to be thought 
dangerous? By philanthropy by service. WbiJeordiuary 
colleges under control of tbe Government were mere 
Soulless machines where they cram a few packets of 
useless knowledge mto the brain of tbe atodent Aswinr 
Kumar breathed his own lofty and noble soul into the 
Brajomofaan College and made it an engine indeed out 
of which men ■were turned in which hauls and souls 
were formed. He breathed his noble quahhes mtothc 
young/men who grew up m thechenahing warmth and' 
sunlight of hu mfluence. He made his college an 
mstltution which in the esentiais of education was a 
model for any educational institution in the world. 
This; is how he bmlt up he influetice among the* 
educated class. Tbev followed hhn because he had 
shaped their bouIb between his bands. It 'ib therefore 
that they loved him, it is therefore that they sew no 
fault in bun His tnfiueoce ambog tbe common people 
■was bmlt up by love, aervics and philanthropy It was 
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^ F the seed he planted that the Swadesh Bandhab 
out of ^ 

Samit* grew. 

was the work of this Samiti, the existence of 
whicl longer be tolerated in the interests of 

3ace and safety of the Empire. First of all it 
cont^wried with that blessed work which the Little 
BrothH^ of the Poor had begun, nursing, serving, 
the poor, the sick and the suffering. They made 
r ideal to see that there was no sick man or sick 
n of however low a class or depressed a caste, of 
it could be said that they went unhelped in 
^'^“““^ickness in the Backergunge distnct. That was 
" t crime the association committed, 
second crime was this. These young men went 
fro^^'house to house seeking out the suffering and the 
2y w'hen famine broke out in the country. To those 
patiently famishing [they brought succour, 
ey did more. There were many people who belong- 
the respectable classes on whom the hand of 
was laid. They would not go for help to the 
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relief would not complain and show their 

^ to the world. The young men of Barisal sought 
“hese cases and secretly, without injuring the 


miser 


f^linP of the suffenng, they gave help and saved men 

and w^^^° from starvation. This was the second crime 

of the Bandhab Samiti. 

there was another. The social life of Bengal 

is full discord and quarrels. Brother quarrels with 

brothgT and quarrels with bitter hatred. They carry 

their f lawcourts , they sin against the Mother 

: amselves and m others , they sow the seed of 

In th( ’ '' 
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Uitflfig enmity and hatred between their families. And 
beyond this there u the nim^ the impoverishment of 
pcTBifftent litigation The yonng men of the Swadesh 
Bandhab Samiti said, Tha shonld not be tolerated 
any more We will settle their differences, we will 
make peace between brother and brother We will 
Bay to onr people “ If there is any dispute let ns try to 
settle it fiiA If yon are dissatisfied with oar decision 
yon can always go to the lawconrts , hot let ns try 
first” They tried, and bondreds of cases were settled 
otrt of court and bondreds of these seeds of enmity 
and hatred were destroyed. Peace and love and 
brotherhood began to mcroaso m the land. This was 
thoic thud enow. 

Theu fonrtb offence is a great crime now a days. 
These yonng men had the hardihood to organise and 
help the pre^reaa of Swadeshi m the land There was 
no violence. By love, by pennasioo by moral pressnre, 
by appeals to the Samaj and the Interests of the coantry,_^ 
they did this work. They helped the g r owth of onr 
indnstnes they helped it by organising the condition 
foe their growth the only condition in which these 
iQfants,tbese feeble and langmsbing mdestnes can grow 
the general detenmnatioo to take onr own goods and 
not the goods of others to give preference to onr 
Mother and not to any stranger In no other district 
of Bengal m no other part of India was Swadeshi so 
well organised so perfertly organised Bo peacefully and 
qnietly organiaed as m Bansal That was the last and 
worst enme they committed. For these crimes they have 
been proclaimed they have been forbidden to exist. 
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This Swadesh Bandhab Samiti carried organisation to 
a perfection which was not realised in other districts 
laecause it is not every district which can have an 
Aswini Kumar Dutt or a Satish Chander Chatterji. 
But the same impulse was there, the same tendencies 
were there. I do not know any single society of the 
kind in Bengal which has not made some attempt to 
help the people in times of famine or to bring succour 
to the sick and suffering or to remove quarrels and 
discord as well as to help the growth of Swadeshi by 
organising that exclusive preference to which we have 
given the name of Boycott. These were general offences, 
common crimes. 

But there was another thing that led to the suppres- 
sion. This was an association that had that very 
dangerous and lethal weapon called the lathi. The use 
of the lathi as a means'of self-defence was openly taught 
nnd acquired, and if that was not enough there was 
the imagination of a very highly imaginative police 
which saw hidden behind the lathi the bomb. Now 
nobody ever saw the bombs But the police were 
quite equal to the occasion j they thought there might 
be bombs And what if there were not , their 
imagination was quite equal to realising any bomb that 
■could not be materialised, — m baitakkhanas and else- 
where. The police suspected that the lathi was the 
father of the bomb. Their procedure was simple with 
the simplicity of the highest detective genius. When 
fthey heard of a respectable-sized dacoity, they imme- 
'■diately began to reason it out. They said “ Now why 
are there so many dacoities in the land , obviously the 
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lathi fathered the bomb and the bomb fathers the* 
dacoitiea. Who have latbia ? The sanaties Thesefoce 
it IB proved. The Samitiee are the dacoits. Oar cfB- 
cient police have always ehown a wondcrfal abJity 
GfioeraJIy when a dacoity is committed, the police are 
nowhere near They have not altered that 
the golden mlo suU obtains. They are not 
to bo fo rmd when the dacoity takefl place. They only 
come op when the dacoity la long over and say ‘ Well, 
this IS the work of the National volunteers " They 
look round to aee what la the nearest Samiti and, il 
they find any which haa been especially active in 
farthering Swadeshi they say Here la the Samiti. 
And if there is anyone who was aomewbat active m 
coonection with the work of the Samiti, they say at 
oQce ** Well here is the man. And if be is a boy of 
any age from twelve opwards so mneb the belter 
The man or boy la instantly arrested and put into hajah- 
After rotting there soma days or weeks, the police can 
get no evidcnca and the roan has to be roleas^ That 
does not frighten the conrageoio police they im 
mediately arrest the next likely person belonging to 
the Sanati So they go on persevering antil they lose 
all hope of finding or creating evidence. Sometimes 
they persist, and members of the Samities, aometlmo* 
mere boya, have to rot m bajat anhl the^case goes np. 
to a court of jcetlco and die judge looks at the case 
and after he has patiently heard it ont has to mIc, 
' Well, but ‘Where la the evidence ? 

Formerly, you may remember those of yon who have- 
lived in ftto villagcfl, that wherever there was any 
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man in a vi'Ilage who was physically strong the 
police Wrote down his name in the black book of bud- 
mashes, He w'as at once put down as an undesirable. 
That was the theory, that a man who is physically 
strong must be a hooligan. Physical development was 
thus stamped out of our villages and the physique of 
our villagers began to deteriorate until this movement 
of akharas and Samities came into existence to rescue 
the nation from absolute physical deterioration and 
decay. But this was an immortal idea in the mind of 
our police and it successfully effected transmigration. 
It took this form, that this Samities encourage physical 
education, they encourage lathi-play, therefore they 
must be the nurseries of violence and dacoity and 
factories of bombs. Our rulers seems to have ac- 
cepted this idea of the police. So perhaps this is the 
crime these Samities have committed. Nothing has been 
proved of all this easy theorizing. It is yet to be 
known when and where the bomb has been asso- 
ciated with the work of the Samities in Eastern-, 
Bengal. There was indeed a great dacoity in 
Eastern Bengal and the theory was started that it 
was done by one of the Samities, but even our able- 
detective police were unable to prove any association, 
in that case. They did catch hold of some young men 
. apparently on principle. There is a confidential rule, — 
it is cohfidential but the public have come to know of 
it, — that “ somebody must be punished for the day’s, 
work.” That was the circular of a Lieutenant-Governor 
of this province and, the police no doubt thought it 
ought to be observed faithfully. So they caught hold 
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of soma likely mea and the peoplo so charged were 
about to be " punished for the day s work ’ but for 
tunately for them a judge sat upon the High Court 
Bench who remembered that there was such a thing as 
law and another thmg called evidence, things whoso 
existence was m danger of being forgotten m this 
country He applied the law, he insisted on having 
the evidence, and you all know the result 
Tbeee associations then, which were the expreaion of 
OUT growing national life and the growing feeling of 
"btotberhood among ns did such work os I have described 
anH these were the ways gmlUcss of any offence m the 
eyes of the law m which they did their work. Still they 
"have been suppressed not because they were cnnunal, 
but because their existence was inconvenient It has 
always been the case that when established institoUoas 
of government were uawiUiog to move with the times, 
•they have looked with suspicion upon the right of 
association and the nght of free speech, they have dis- 
couraged the right of a free press and the right of public 
meeting By destroying these instruments they have 
thought to arrest the prepress which they did not 
lov^ This policy has never parmanontly succeeded, 
yet it 13 faithfully repeated with that singular stupidity 
which seems natural to the human race. The sword 
-of Damocles hangs over oar press. It is nomi nall y 
free but we never know when even that sxinulacmro 
of freedom may not be taken from it ' There la a law 
of Sedition so beautifnlly vague and comprehensive 
that DO one knows whenbeiscomanttiag section and 
when he is not There is a law against the preach* 
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ing of violence which enables a Magistrate whenever 
he chooses to imagine that your article advocates 
violence, to seize your machine. The Press is taken 
a^^ay and of course the case goes up to the High 
Court, but by that time the paper suffers so much 
that it becomes difficult or impossible for it to rear 
its head again. There is a notification by which as 
I pointed out m Beadon Square the other day, a 
meeting becomes peaceful or criminal not according 
to the objects or to the behaviour of the people 
assembled but according as the sun is up or the 
sun is down. There is a law of proclamation by 
which our right of association can bo taken from us 
whenever they please by a stroke of the pen. The 
Bntish people have certain traditions, they have certain 
ways of thinking and fixed ideas of which they 
cannot entirely get rid It is for that reason they 
have not yet passed a law entirely and expressly 
suppressing the freedom of the Press or the right of 
public meeting. But even that may come. What should ■ 
we do under these circumstances ? We see the sword of 
Damocles hanging lower and lower over our heads Our 
association may be declared criminal and illegal at any 
moment. The Executive can at any moment it pleases 
confiscate our Press. We ourselves are liable to 
be arrested and harassed at any moment without 
evidence, “ on suspicion,” by an irresponsible and 
apparently unpunishable police. Under whatever 
difficulties and whatever restrictions may be put upon 
ns, we must of course go on. But the restnctions 
may be greater in future. The sword is hanging- 
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lower and lower over our heads Still wo cannot stop 
in our work. The force within ns cannot be baulked, 
the call cannot bo denied Whatever penalty bo 
mfljcted on os for the cnma of patnotfam, whatever 
peril we may have to face in the falfilment of oar duty 
to oar nation^ we mart go on, wo most carry on the 
coontry's work. 

After all what a an association ? An association a not 
a thing which cannot exist onle^ wo have a Chairman 
and a Vice Chairman and a Secretary An association 
a not a thing which cannot nttet Doles it has its fixed 
meeting place Association Is a thing which depends 
npon the feeling and the force within as. Association 
means unity associabon means brother hood, associa 
fion means binding together m one common work. Where 
iherelflUfe where there is aelfjacnflce where there is 
dmnterosted and imselfirfi toil where there are these 
things within as, the work cannot stop. It cannot stop 
even if there be ooe man who Is at all risks prepared to 
carry it on. It is only after al! the qnestion of working 
it IS not a qnestion of the means for work It is simply 
a qnestion of working together in common m one way 
or in another It is a matter of asking each other from 
-time to time what work there is to be performed to 
day and what is the best way of performing it 
what are the best means of helping oar coontrymen, 
what work we shall have to do to-morrow or the day 
after and having settled that to do it at the appointed 
tune and in the appointed way That is what I mean 
■when I say that it li a question of working and not of 
means It is not that these things cannot be done 
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except by the forms which our European education 
has taught us to value. Whatever may be the 
difficulties we can go on with the work. The associa- 
tion that we shall have will be the association of 
brothers who are united heart to heart, of fellow- 
workers joined hand-in-hand in a common labour, the' 
association of those who have a common motherland. 
It IS the association of the whole country, to which 
every son of India and every son of Bengal ought by 
the duty of his birth to belong, an association which no 
force can break up, the association of a unity which 
grows closer day by day, of an impulse that comes 
from on high and has drawn us together m order that 
we might realise brotherhood, in order that the Indian • 
nation ma}’’ be united and united not merely in the 
European way, not merely by the common self-interest^ 
but united by love for the common country, united by 
the ideal of brotherhood, united by the feeling that we 
are all sons of one common Mother who is also the 
manifestation of God in an united humanity. That is 
the association which has been coming into being, 
and has not been destroyed, since the movement came 
into existence This is the mighty association, which 
unites the people of West Bengal with the people of 
East and North Bengal and defies partition, because it 
embraces every sou of the land ,^ — bhai hhat ek thatn, or 
brother and brother massed inseparably together. This 
is the ideal that is abroad and is waking more and more 
■consciously within us. It is not merely a common self- 
interest. It awakens God within us and sa)^, “ you are 
all one, you are all brothers. There is one place in which 
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yon all meet and that i3 your common Mother , That is- 
not merely the aoih That la not merely a division of land 
but It 13 a living thing. It is the Mother in whom you 
moTO and have your being. Realise God in the nation,, 
realise God in your brother realise God in a wide 
human assoaatioa. This is the ideal by which 
humanity is moved all over the world the ideal which- 
IS the dharma of the Kaliyuga and it is the ideal of 
love and service which is the young men of Bengal 
BO thoroughly realised, love and service to your 
brothers, love and service to your Mother and this- 
IS the associatiOD we are forming the great asocia 
hon of the people of Bengal and of the whole people 
of India. It mcroBSea and will grow for ever m 
spite of all the obstacles that nse m its way When 
the Bpuit of Aswun Komar Dutt comes into every 
leader of the people and the nation becomes one great 
Swadesh Bandhab SaroiU then it will be accomplished.. 
This is for ever our national ideal and m its 
strength our nation Will rise whatever law they make ,r^ 
our nation wiU nse and livo by the force of the law 
of Its own being. For the flat of God has gone ont 
to the Indian nation Unite be free, be one, be- 
great 





DR. A. K. COOMARASAWMY 

A Study 

T he \^ntings of Dr. A. K. Coomarasawmy act as a. 

tonic on one’s mind in these days of a nascent 
nationalism in India. They are charged just 
with that spint which nationalism strives to express^ 
The} voice just that message w hich nationalism needs^ 
Their refrain is India ! India I What is Indian 
nationalism after all but the consciousness to her sons 
of a place found for India in the world ? Tha,t India is 
not a mere geographical expression but a living 
organism , that India’s past has not been in vam , that 
Indian life must continue to flow along the channels 
cut through ages, even while reinforced by the wealth 
of waters poured in by tributary streams in its onward 
march , that India stands to-day at the threshold of a 
future before whose brightness her past will grow 
dim , that her name is still potent to feed in the hearts 
of her children fires of endless sacrifice , that there is 
no ]oy more alluring to her sons and daughters, no 
privilege more priceless, than the vow of service to- 
her , are not these things the inspiration of Indian 
nationalism? And these are the things of which Dr. 
Coomarasawmy’s writings ate an expression in language 
of striking beauty. 

Dr Coomarasawmy is a master of English style, 
«nd as purely literary productions alone his writings 
22 
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have a high value. None who has not read them can 
reali* their throbbing beauty of language. A chiselled 
simplicity a limpid purity a directness and pointedness 
of phrase— qualities like these lend to hb style a force 
all their own But perhaps it h vigour of thought 
mors even than charm of style that is the secret of 
his power The reader will have occasion to judge 
for himself from the extra''t3 given m the coarse of 
the sketch but we shall hero quote one or two 
passages The Doctor is descnbmg an Indian musical 
party — 

Perhaps you are in the Soatb Yon have gone to a 
musical party a weddmg at the boose of a friend, yon are 
BMted with many others oo the cotton carpet, and before 
yon Is a hand of drammert, oboists and players of the vina 
aod iamburi A Bcabmaa drums on ao earthen nor A 
slender girl of fifteen yean nts demurely on the floor 
dmssed in silk brocade aod golden cbaioa, her feet and 
arms bare, and flowers la her hair Her mother is coated 
near hack against the wall she it is that trained the girl 
and DOW she watches her proudly The only sounds are 
those of the four strings of the Ivory mlaid tambun and tne 
tapping of the drum A^ you are waiting for the maslr tc 
begm a man with untidy hair and a taSron robe comes In 
and yoor host gives him eager welcome laying a white 
cloth cm a stool for him to iit upoa All know him well 
—bo is a tanyast who wanders from temple to temple 
preaching little, not performing many coromooies, bat sing 
mg itvarxxmt and the hymns of Manlkka Vacbagar As be 
Bits Bileor all eyes are tamed towards him and conversation 
drops to a whisper Presently ho sings tome hymn of 
pasBonato adoration of Srva His vooco Is thin but very 
sweet, melting the heart hts gentle itrotig personalits 
holds every listener spell bocmd not least the little dancer 
to whom the words and moslc are so familiar be is*' the 
dancers and the drummer a friend and hero os mach ai 
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7 oars. Some ono asks for a spacial hymn, ‘ My Gk)d, why, 
-hast thou forsaken me ?’ and he sings 

Me, meanest one, in mercy mingling Thou didst make 
Thine own, i 

"Lord of the Bull I Lo, thou’st forsaken me 1 O Thou 
who wear’st 

Oarb of fierce tiger’s skin t Abiding Uttarakosamangai’s 
King ( 

Thou of the braided lockl I fainting sink. Our 
Lord, uphold thou me I 

What though I press no more the crimson lips of 
maidens fair, 

With swelling breasts; behold! Thou hast forsaken 
me ; thou in, 

"Not out Thy worthy service, Uttarakosamangai's King, 

I am I Thou mad’st false me Thine own, why dost Thou 
leave me now 

Soon he rises, smiles at the musicians and speaks 
for a few moments with your host, and so goes away. 
And then you forget for a time this dreamer, in the 
beauty of the dance and the clamour of the drums. Of 
the dance you never weary ; there is eternal wonder in the 
perfect refinement of its grace, and the mental concentra* 
tion needed to control each muscle so completely , for this 
IS not the passionate posturing born of a passing mood, 
but the elaborated art of three thousand years, an art that 
deceives you by its seeming simplicity, but m reality 
idealizes every passion, human and divine , for it tells of 
the intensity of Radha’s dove for Krishna. Radha was 
the leader of the herd girls in Brindaban, and she, more 
than any, realised the depth and sweetness of the love of 
Krishna. 

Whatever place is held in the heart of Europe by the' 
love of Dante for his Lady Beatrice, of Paolo for Francesca, 
of Deirdre for Naoisi, is held in India by the love stones oi 
Rama and Sita, of Padmavati and Ratan Sen, and the love’ 
of Radha and Krishna Most wonderful of these was the^ 

< ; I / 

^‘Adapted from the translation by Dr. Pope. - ^ ' 
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IBre ol Rftdiia in the abiolute «clf ^unender of the hnmaii’ 
tool in her to tne Divme In Krishna is'sninmed op all lore 
In this consecration of bomanitjr there is no place for the 
dletmction— always foreign to Indian thonght— of sacred 
and profane. But when m love the finite is broogfat mto 
the presence of the Infinite, whan the conscionsneas of mner 
and outer is destroyed In the ecstasy of nnion with one 
beloved, the moment of realisation is expressed m Indian 
poetry under the symbol of the speech of Kadha the leader 
of the Gopii With Krishna the Divine Cowherd And 
Ensbna Is the Lord Radha, the aool that strives m 
self surrender for inseparable o neness And so both have 
told of ^ I-ord —the ascepc for whom all earthly beauty 
is a vam thmg and the dancing girl who is mutiess of 
every ait that charms the seosesi 

The music is to last all night bnt you have to be home 
ere dawn arid as you pats along the road in the l^igbt 
moonlight, yon sea that Hie, and the reDonoaUcm of bfe, 
lead both to the same goal at last Both ascetic and 
masldan shall be one Brahman with bmself it is only a. 
gneshon of time more or less, and time as every one 
Iwwt, is onreaL 

Oh Lord look not upon my evil qualities I 
Thy name O Lord is same^igbtedoeas. 

Make ns both one Brahman. 

Thu Hln^n song of Sodras Is said to have been mng by a. 
dancing girl at a Rajput court And there comes to you 
too the thought, that “ Who to seoih all bemgi in That One^, 
and That in all, henceforth shall doubt no more.” 

All this IS pessmg away when tt is gone, men will look 
back on it with hungry eyes, as some have looked upon the 
life even of Medieval Europe, or of Greece. When 
dvlliiatian has made of life a business, it will be. 
remembered that life was once an art when cultare is the 
privilego of bookworms, it will be remembered that it wasr 
once a part of life itself not somethmg achieved m stolen 
moments of relief from the g ^ rinfi f bosioeH of being am 
tngiDe<driver a clerk, or a Govwnor 
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Let those who are still part of such a life take uote of it 
that they may tell their children of it when it is nothing* 
but a memory. A ' practical ’ and ‘ respectable ’ world 
has no place for the dreamer and the dancer ; they belong 
to the old Hindu towns where the big temples and the 
chalrams tell of the faith and munificence of kings and 
merchant p-inces In Madras, there is the military band, 
or the music hall company on tour, — what does it want 
^ With ascetics or with dancing girls ? 

In the following passage he describes the present 
condition of India (the Doctor would of course admit 
that there is some hope in the new nationalism) : — 

Think of our duty from another point of view; is not the 
ancient virtue of hospitality binding on us ? Yet now the 
shame of hospitality refused is oars; how many have come 
to India, reverencing her past, ready to learn of her still, 
and have been sent empty away I the student of Social 
Economy finds a highly organised society in the process of 
disintegration without any of the series and constructive’ 
effort required for its re organisation under changed 
conditions ; the student, architecture finds a tradition 
living still — but scorned by a people devoted to the imitation 
>. of their rulers, buildings, copies of English palaces and 
French villas in the very presence of men who still know 
how to build, and under the shadow of buildings as noble 
as any that the world has seen The student of Fine Art 
is shown inferior imitations of the latest European ‘ styles,’ 
where he should find some new and living revelation; th6 
decorative artist sees the traditional craftsmen of India 
thrown out of employment by the mechanical vulgarities of 
Birmingham and Manchester, without the least effort made 
to preserve for future generations the accumulated skill 
and cunmng of centuries of the manufacture of materials 
and Wares which have commanded the admiration of the 
world. The musician of other lands hears little but the 
gramophone or the harmonium in India , the man df 
religion finds the crudest materialism replacing a reasoned 
metaphysic , the lover of freedom beholds a people who ■ 
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oui bo imprisoocd oJ depoited for mdefinito 
witbont troJ7«Dd too divided amongst thcmsolvoo to ofler 
dde(}tiate rcnstasce to this lavUssntss ft word every 
man to W7den his own ontloolr sees but bii »J«p 

face distorted in an Indiao mirror 

In another passage he deals with the edocatit m of 
Indian -woiDen and points out the danger of Chnstma 
Missionary efforts in that direction — 

Alas for wasted opportonity 1 To share In the true 
edneatron of the Indiao woman uere indeed a privilege 
Behind her ere the iraditlona of the great women of Indian 
hiatory and myth women attong m lo\o and war Baintbood 
In fobmheloo and in learning She la still a gnarded flame 
tbii dflo g h tgr pf fl h wnH f M orlq. She has not to struggle 
for a hviDg m a competitive soaety bat is free to be 
herself Upon her might be lavuhed the rt sources of 
all caltore, to make yet more perfect that which is already 
most exqoifitely so You that have ootared on the task so 
confidently with tlM oherior motive of converston have 
proved yoaraelves unfit. Lay no blame ou India for her 
•lowness to accept the education yon have oflered to her 
women praiae bar rather for tbe wive instinct that leads 
her to mistrust you. When you learn that none can truly 
educate those against nboee ideals they are blmdly 
projodiced when you realbo that you can hot offer new 
modes of expression to facnlnea already exercised mother 
ways when yon come with reveiencct ft* to learn 
flfB tOitMch when you estahlisb schools within the Indian 
social ideal and i^ot antagonisUc lo it — then, perhaps we 
may ark yon to Iwp ns build upon that great fouiulation. 
ISot 1 trust before lest there should be too much for tbe 
danghteis of our daughters to unlearn. 

But the writings of tbe Doctor have as vre have 
alr eady said, a special significance for the present 
generation m India, because they , mirror India to her 
self At the present day every thinkmg man m India 
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confronted with the spectacle of the collision and 
conflict of two great and sharply distinguished civihsa- 
tions, IS asking himself the question, what shall he 
chosen and what rejected, what preserved ' and what 
added ? At such a juncture the views of a man, who 
has had special opportunities of studying and observing 
East and West and is moved by no inborn prejudice 
for or against either have incalculable value. To the 
East as to the West the Doctor would say ‘ Develop 
Along your own line, preserve your mtegrity.’ The 
world would grow monotonous and barren of beauty if 
It should be»orgamsed on a uniform method. Diversity 
of types contributes to the richness of all. Moreover 
every country and civilisation can groiy only along its 
own Imes, and blirid imitation would spell death The 
Doctor again and again in his writings ' quotes with 
telling*effect, as if it had a special significance for the 
present age, the Biblical saying “ What shall it profit 
a man if he gam the whole world and lose his own 
soul.” He wntes in one place — 

The world may be likened to a vast, as yet unprdered 
garden, having diverse soils and aspects, some watered, 
some and, some plain, some mountain , the different 
parts of which should properly be tended by different 
gardeners, having experience of diverse qualities of soil and 
aspect ; but certain ones have seized upon the plots of 
others, and attempted to replace the plants natural to 
those plots, with others more acceptable or profitable to 
themselves We have not to consider only the displaced 
gardeners who naturally do not admire and are not 
grateful for the changes introduced into their plots but to 
ask whether these proceedihgs are beneficial to tne owner 
of the garden, for whom the gardeners work. Who is this 
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owner bat the folk of the WorU of the future which la 
ever bocomiog the present ? Shall they bo glad or Bonry 
If uniformity has replaced diversity if but one typo of 
vegetation Is to bo found within thrir garden flouriihing 
perhaps In one part^ but sickly In another what of the 
flowers that might have floarUhed m that other part had 
they not been swept away ? 

Similarly to tis the Doctor’s connsol would be: “Shako 
off the hypnotic spell that the West has cast over you. 
Be true children of India. Forswear imitation Flee 
from parasitism and denationahsatjon as from tho 
plague. By anghosing yourselves you are tobbiog 
yourselves of the prmlego of serving humanity and 
enriching tho sum of human culture. You have a great 
deal to give to the world, and yon need not always 
fawn upon the foreigner for leaves and crumbs from his 
table. By all matos leam from the foreigner bat 
leam his best But youcannot leam, neither assimilate 
vflat you team, unless, you are true Indians and your 
heart is gi ven first and for e most to your own Mother 
Self integrity Self real isatioo for evermore 1 of tho 
part that India has to play in the foturo evolution of 
humanity, tho Doctor writes — 

l.et us not forget that In tettiog thii Ideal of Nabooallam 
before us we are ooc merely striving for a right but 
Bccepdiig a duty that U biodiog on oi, that of self realiia 
tion to tbe utmost for the sake of otbm India s andect 
contribation to tbe dvilisation of tho world dooe not awl 
never can justify her children In believing that her work 
18 done, i^ere fs work yal for her to do, which, if not 
done by her will ramara /or ever andooo We may not 
ebiric our part iu the re^orgsomrion of life which is 
to make life tolerable under changed conditions It is for 
US to show that indastrial production can bo organlied on 
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■socialtslic Imc*; without converting the whole world into 
•groups of state-owned factories. It is for us to show that 
great and lovely cities am be built again, and things of 
beauty made in them, without the pollution of the air by 
smoke or the poisoning of the river by chemicals, for us to 
show that man can bo the master, not the slave of the 
mechanism he himself has created. 

It is for us to proclaim that wisdom is greater than 
knowledge ; for us to make clear anew that art is some- 
thing more than manual deaterity, or the mere imitation 
of natural forms. It is for us to investigate the physical 
and supersensual faculties anew in the light of the dis 
coveries of Physical Science and to show that Science and 
Faith may be reconciled on a higher plane than any reach- 
ed as yet. It is for us to mtellectualise and spiritualise the 
religions conceptions of the West, and to show that the 
true meaning of religious tolerance is not the refraining 
from persecution, but the real belief that different religions 
need not be mutually exclusive, the conviction that they 
are all good roads, suited to the varying capacities of those 
(that tread them, and leading to one end. 

This and much more is our allotted task. Other peoples 
'have found other work to do, some of which we may well 
share, and some leave to those still best fitted to perform 
it ; but let us not turn from our own task to attempt the 
seemingly more brilliant or more useful work of others. 
" Better is one’s own duty, though insignificant, than even 
the well-executed duty of another.” Let us not be tempted 
by all the kingdoms of the earth , granted there is much 
that we have not, which others have, and which we may 
acquire from them , what is the price to be ? " What shall 
it profit a man if he gam the whole world and lose his own 
soul ?" 

Of the action and interaction of East and West the 
Doctor writes : — ■ , , 

In the relations between India and England since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, two different and' 
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complecicntary twidoiides ha^ boon at work tha rolaUvo 
fignificaiico o! wblcb is Botnotimef overlooked These are- 
the lespective infln#>ng»K exerted by the colmro and 
dvflisatkm of each coontry opon tbo other It is true that 
the Angbcisstion of tbo East has been saffidantly obvious, 
tbo corrcspondmg Indlaniaatioo of tbo West b often over 
looked For tbo first proceu m anj fests upon the snifaco of 
tbiDgi tbe other in more hidden ways. 

In tbe realm of tbe practical empirwal and material Ufe 
India has been ronsed to a realisation of tbe fact that, in 
bor devotion to tbe highest things, tbe has earned too far 
ber difference to tbe concrete. Slang by a sense of her 
own impotence, she seeks to day to bold ber own in 
effidency and In mannfactnie against tbe nations of tbe 
West. The impolse towards tbb mastery of tbe concrete 
tbe critical snd tustoncal sense and above all, tbe re* 
statement of ber own intniffons in the more exact terms of 
modem saeoce are tbe things which India will ewe to tbe 
Went, 

Tbe complementary leaton is the Message of tbeEast.*' 
Tbe Western nations, after a period of nnparaUeled 
tnecess in the inveshgation of tbe concrete world the 

conqnest of nature, and tbe adaptation of mechanical 
contrlvEHCes to tbe material ends of life, are approebmg ' 
in every department a certain critical period The far 
reaching developments of commerdabsm are andermining' 
their own stability One-tentb of the Britjih population 
dies In tbe gaol the workbome or tbe lunatic asylum The 
increasiog contrast between extremes of wealth and 
poverty the unemployed and many other urgent probiama 
point tbe tame moral Eatreroo developments of vulgarity 
and teifisbness imply the Decenary reaction In sdence 
tbe limit of possible investigation by physical means is in 
aigbt. Tbe main body of scientific men cannot much 
longer avoid the necessity for the investigation of super- 
physical phenomena by now methods. The problems ot 
tbe new psychology have made an absolate aaence of tbe 
old In sdl tbe arts, tbe extreme development of tbe- 
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critical, scientific and observing faculties has almost 
extinguished creative power. Science has corrupted art, 
until the aims of both are confused. And while on the 
one hand ‘ scientific materialism ’ is already out of date,! 
the old religious formulaas are more and more rapidly- 
losing their hold on the best and most sincere minds. 
Even the accepted formulses of conventional morality are 
que'^tioned by the most advanced thinkers. In evety 
departnient ol life there is evidence of the culmination for 
a .particular line of development, and the imminent neces- 
sity of some new synthesis. , 

The inwardne‘-s of these circumstances has been obscured 
m various ways. England with a blindness characteristic 
of a youthful and materially successful country has- 
conceived that it has been her mission not merely to 
awaken -and unite, but to civilize India. Only very 
gradually is England realising the truth of Sir Tho nas 
Munro’s declaration, that if civilization were to be made 
an article of commerce between the two countries, she 
would soon be heavily in debt. There is already abundant 
evidence of that permeation of Western thought by Indian- 
philosophy which Schopenhauer so clearly foresaw. The 
East has indeed revealed a new world to the West, which 
Will be the inspiration of a ‘ Renaissance,’ more profound 
and far-reaching than that which resulted from the rc~- 
discovery of the classic world of the West. It is the 
irony of fate that while the outward, and visible Anghcisa- 
tion of the East is only too apparent, this inward and 
subtle Indianisation of the West has, as it i\ere, stolen a 
march in the night, and already there are groups of 
Western thinkers whose purposes aud principles are more 
truly Indian than are those of the average English 
educated Indian of to day. The west can no longer 
afford to ignore the wisdom of the East in any single- 
department of culture 

The ‘ nfew theology ’ is little else than Hinduism The- 
Theosophical movement is directly due to th6 stimulus of 
Indian thought The socialist finds that he is striving fbt 
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nracli thmt for two or tbroo mtUonoiami haa been part *ad 
parcel of the faodaniontaUy domocratte structure of Indian 
society EihJbiPon* of Indian art are organised in London 
for the education of tlio people. The profound infinenca 
"wM^ Indian philosophy is destined to exert on Weatom 
'thought and life is already orident. Indian science had a 
far-resching effect on the derelopnieat of certain aapectd 
of mathematica earlier in the XTXth century and is now 
exerthtg its infinence In other ways. Mach of the modem 
tboory of Western sdonco goes to confirm and justify the 
latnitlons of the old Indian rellgkniS'BaeDtific writers and 
they in their tom ore proving suggestive to the modern 
worker And finally small groups of artlsta and mnslclans 
— those particolarly whose minds are most attnoed to the 
great art of Medlaval Europe — are turning their ey«3 
towards the East for some renewed message 

The Doctor stands before os as a great apostle o! 
Indian culture m all its aspects. In religroo philo* 
•Sophy art, education industry his powerful voice calls 
on us to drink at our own wells and to return to our 
own ideals. In religion and phflosophy, India has 
stood unmoved by its contact with the West There 
o something peculiarly original and fascinating in the 
-way in which tbo Doctor places before ns even the 
ideals of Hindu religion and philosophy In the 
following passage ho strikes the keynote of Indian (or 
Hindu) culture* — 

What after all U the secret of Indian greatnesa ? Not a 
dogma or a book bat the great open secret that all 
'knowledge and all troth are absolute and infinite, waiting 
not to be created but to be fonod the secret of the Infinite 
enpenorlty of intuition, the method of direct perception over 
the hiteUect regarded as a mere organ of discnralnation 
'There ia about us a stotoboose of the As Tet Unknown 
dnfinito and exhaustible bat to this wisdom the way of 
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access is not through intellectual activity. The intuition 
that reaches to it, we call Imagination and Genius. It camo 
to Sir Issac Newton when he saw the apple fall, and there 
•flashed across his brain the Law of Gravity. It came to 
. the Buddha as he sat through the silent night in meditation, 
and hour by hour all things became apparent to him , he 
knew the exact circumstances of all beings that have ever 
been in the endless and infinite worlds ; at the twentieth 
hour he received the divine infinite sakvalas as clearly as* 
if they were close at hand ; then came still deeper insight, 
and he perceived the cause of sorrow and the path of 
knowledge ‘He reached at last the e\haustless source ot 
truth.’ The same is true ot all ‘revelation the Veda 
(smtt), the eternal LofiO'c, ‘breathed forth by Brahma,’ m 
whom It survives the destruction and creation of the 
Universe, is ‘seen,’ or ‘heard,’ not made, by its human 

authors The reality of such perception is witnessed 

by every man within himself upon rare occasions and on 
an infinitely smaller scale, It is the inspiration of the 
poet. It is at once the vision of the artist, and the 
imagination of the natural philosopher. 

It IS in the light of the canon formulated in the 
opening sentences of the foregomg quotation that 
Indian culture must be judged. There is no use m 
lookmg for something in a work which it is not the 
aim of the workman to give. In judging of Indian 
culture we should therefore ask ourselves if it has 
successfully expressed its own ideals. Unfortunately. 
Indian culture has been in modern times judged by 
Greek canons and naturally found wanting. In art it 
has b^n assumed that though India may be great in- 
architecture, her painting and sculpture are naughts 
‘ Educated ’ India blown about with every wind of 
European opinion has faithfully said ditto. It was left 
for. Dr. Coomaraswamy, Mr. Havell, and the late Sister 
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Nivedita to restrscitate Indian art in our estimatica. 
In one sense/ Dr Coomaraaawray’s life may bo dca 
'Cribed as one dictated to the regeneration of Indian 
art To him the painting and Bcnlptnre of India are at 
least of os great value as those of Greece, if we bear m 
mind that the ideals of the two are fondamentally 
*difierent What then are the aims and methods of 
Indian art ? Tbe Doctor eaya — 

It cannot bo too dearly ocderatood that the mere 
reprea e ntatloo of oatore is Dover tbe aim of lodiaa art 
Probably no truly Indian aculpture has been wrought 
direct from a Uvlag model or any religions painting 
copied from the life Possibly no Hindn artist of the old 
schools ever drew from nature at all His atoro of 
memory pkitores, his power of vtsoalisation and hli 
imagination were for bis pnrpose finer mean* for be desired 
to Boggest the idea behiod eettsnons appearance not to 
give the detail of the beaming reality that was in truth 
but maya illnskra For m spite of the pantheistic 
accomodation of infinite truth to tbe capacity of SqUo 
mindfl whereby God is coocaived as entenng into alL 
things Namre remaine to the HJnda a veil not ^ 
revelation and art U to he something more than a more 
imitation of this nurf^ it u to manifest what bea bahimL 
To mistake the moya for reality were errors indeed 

“Men of no nnderetaoding think of Mo, the nomamfest 
as havrag mamfeBtatioo, knowing not My higher being to 
be changeless supreme 


-Veiled W the of My Rule (Fogo-iJaya), I am 
not revealed to all the world this world is bewildered 
and poiaaves Mo not as bilthlois and nnchangitHr 
{Bhagamzd Qtia VII 24 25 ) ^ 

OF conr«o. ui ncopdon to thoM prlndploa In Indian art 
may bn pototod to in tho Mngbnl and Rajpat tohoola of 
-portrait mlnlatoio; and thli work don. shaw that it irai no 
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lack of power that in most other cases kept the Indian 
artist from reahsticrepresentation. Butthere the deliberate 
aim is portraiture, not the representation of Divinity or 
Superman And even in the portraits there are many ideal 
qualities apparent. In purely Hindu and religious art, 
however even portraits are felt to be lesser art than the 
purely ideal and abstract representations; and such 
realism as we find, for example, m the Ajanta paintings, is 
pure to the keenness of the artist's memory of familiar 
things, not to absorption in the imitation of appearances. 
For realism that thus represents keenness of memory pic- 
ture, strength of imagination, there is room m all art ; duly 
restrained, it is so much added power. But realism which is 
of the nature of imitation of an object actually seen at the 
time of painting is quite antipathetic to imagination, and 
finds no place in the ideal of Indian art. 

Much of the criticism applied to works of art in modern 
times IS based upon the idea of ‘ truth to nature.’ The first 
thing for which many people look in a work of art, is for 
something to recognize , and if the representation is, of some- 
thing they have not seen, or symbolizes some unfamiliar 
abstract idea, it is, for them, thereby self-condemned as 
untrue to nature. 

What, after all is reality and v'hat is truth ? The Indian 
mind answers that nature, the phenomenal word that is, 
is known to it only through sensation, and that we have 
no warrant for supposing the sensations convey to us any 
adequate conception of the intrinsic reality of things m 
themselves , nay, they have no such reality apart from 
tself At most, natural forms are but incarnations of 
ideas, and each is but an incomplete expression 

The conception that the object of art is the reproduction 
of the external forms of nature, as in modern Europe, is 
the natural product of a life divorced from beauty. 
Pictorial imitations of nature are substitute m which meti 
seek for compensation for the unlovliness of au artificial' 
life. We are nowhere able to observe tha't realistic art is‘ 
or has anywhere been the ideal of men , whose lives havie 
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livijd — ai In Egypt* Iiidla, Penfai or Mcduovai 
Eoropo — mftbo real intimacy of nature herself The- 
Imitation of nalnrot Indeed has been Been by nil true- 
BTtvsta and philosophers to bo both impossible and 
unneceiiary '*‘Fcr rrby ** At Deasscn says should ibe 
artut iplsh to Imitate labonously and madeguately what 
nature offera everywhere la nnaUalnablo ptofttsion ?"■ 
vtM individual and m so far limited manifestations of 
Ideas? ^ 

In the realm of nature we see the thoosand fold repeated 
reflections of Ideas in these Individual mauifestaUon& It 
18 for the artist by yoga that is by self mdentiflcation with 
the Boul of ^Kh reflectlous, folly to nuderstaud them and 
explain then mnei aigidflcance. ** Guided by an insight 
into the nature of things which fathomi deeper than all 
abstract knowledge, he Is able to understaud the half 
uttered words of nature to infer from what she forms that 
which she mteuds to form to anticipate from the direction 
libs takes the end she is usable to But it is further 

possible, by imagmatlon the first and essential quality of 
genius to apprehend Ideas which, though subetsting In the 
cosmic consoousnoss, have not yet assumed aod may never 
assume, a physically visible form Such are the forms of 
gods or nature epinte, and flowere or animals or bob dob 
in other worlds perBomficatkns of abstract qualities and 
natural forces, and by no means least, the imagined forms 
of legendary heroes, In which the race idea finds its most 
complete expression. The race expression is most perfect 
when as it so ofteo the case, hero and god are one. 

It is for the artist to portary the ideal world of true 
reality the world of imagination, and not the phenomenal 
world percived by the senses. 

The Doctor again and again that all great art 

has been at once religious and populax Great art ^>eaks 
to the many and not to a select few and m a language 
understood of the ma ny Great art, n gam , sp ring from, 
the common life, and where that is weak or insmcore 
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art also will be mean. As great art speaks to the 
common people, the importance of convention and 
tradition is easy to see. Here are the Doctor’s vie\vs 
on the point 

Convention may be defined as the manner of artistic 
presentation, while tradition stands for a historic continuity 
in the use of such conventional methods of expression. 
Many have thought that convention and tradition are the 
Foes of art, and deem the epithets * conventional and 
traditional’ to be in themselves of the nature 
of destructive criticism. Convention is conceived 
of solely as limitations, not as a language and a means of 
expression But to one realising what tradition really 
means, a quite contrary view presents itself ; that of the 
terrible and almost hopeless disadvantage from which art 
suffers when each artist and each craftsmah, or at the best, 
each little group and school, has first to create a 
language, before ideas can be expressed in it. For 
tradition is' a wonderful, expressive language, 
that enables the artist working through it to speak 
directly to the heart without the necessity for 
explanation. It is a mother tongue, every phrase of it 
rich with countless shades of meaning read into it by the 
simple and the great that have made and used it in the 
past. 

It IS usual now a days to demand what is called 
originality m works of art, to ask that they shall bear not 
only the artist’s name, but the impress of his individuality, 
he is expected to ‘ be himself,’ * break away from tradition’ 
and the like Only with such work, do men now associate, 
that emotional intensity that men less feverishly seeking 
for some new thing, associated of old with the retelling of 
a twice-told tale 

For these nameless artists, the one great thing was not 
so much to express themselves in their work, bat to tell 
the great thing itself that meant so much to them and 
which it was theirs to re-express Not by their names do 
23 
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W8 retnombcT thorn. Theirs Is aa Immortality more 
perfect boc&iase more impersonal. Art that is altogether 
original can never be troly great. How coaid one man s 
laboor rival the resolta of centarieo of race imagining ? 
The tree material of art most ever be that which ba« 
already commanded the bearta ol men rather than ani 
fancy of the passing hoar 

Soch. then, have been the aims and methods of IndUi 
Art in the paaL Two tendendet are manifested in tb< 
Indian Art of tcnlay tbs one inspired by the technica 
achievement of the modem West, the other by the spintaa 
idealism of the East. The former has swept away botl 
the beanty aad the limitation of the old traditioa. fhi 
latter has bat newly foond expression yet if the greates 
art u always both National and Religloas (and hov 
empty any other art most be) it is there alooe tlat we set 
the beginmngi d a new and greater art that shall falB: 
and not destroy the past When a living Indian cnltort 
arises oat of the wr^ of the past and the straggle of tbf 
present, a new tradition will be boro and new vision find 
expression to the langnage of form and coloar no less than 
in that of words than rhythm The people to whom the greai 
conceptions came are still the Indian people and whet 
life la strong in them again, strong al^ will be their art 
It may well bo that tbo frnit of a deeper national life, e 
wider culture, and a profounder love, will be an an 
greater than any of the past. But this can only bo tbroogt 
growth and development, not by a aadden rojocliot 

the past A porticalar convention la the charactemhc 
expression of a period the prodoct of partlcnlar conditions 
it reanmes the histanc evolntion cf the national cnltore 
The convention of the fatore most be similarly related 
to the national life. We stand in relation both to past and 
future in the past wo made the present, the hatare 
we are moolding now and oar daty to this fntare is that 
We should epnch, not destroy the inheritance that is not 
India 8 alone bat the hibentance of all hnmanity 

The subject of Indian arts is so important and we 
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should only be doing injustice to the Doctor’s views 
by giving fragmentary extracts as representative of 
bis attitude. We must refer the reader to the Doctor’s 
books for a complete exposition of his views. 

The Doctor’s views on Swadeshi, India can afford 
to neglect only at her own peril. There is infinite 
danger in running mad after Western industrialism 
which has brought in its train huge evils. We should 
not seek to create Manchesters and Birminghams in 
India. Industry without art is brutality, India must 
try to unite art with labour, and co npete with Europe 
not on a basis of cheapness but on the basis of quality. 
In such a scheme of industry machinery will have but 
a secondary place. What are likely to be the conse- 
quences of an age of industrialism in India the Doctor 
depicts in the following passage : — 

Do not then let us compete with Western nations 
by evolving fo'* ourselves a factory system and a capitalist 
^ ownership of the means of production corresponding to 
theirs. Do not let us toil through all the weansome stages 
of the industrial revolution — destruction of the guilds, 
elimination of small workshops, the factory system, latssez 
Jaire, physical degeneration, hideousuess, trusts, the 
unemployed and unemployable, and whatever may be 
to follow. We may perhaps not think on these things 
now, we may be too much concerned with the political 
problems of to-day. But if we are wise, we , who want 
India to be free, must bethink ourselves that, when that 
freedom comes, these problems will be with us still ; 
the possibility of their solution depends on foresight and 
wisdom now. The history of the industrial revolution 
in Europe has been a long and sad one, and only now, and 
slowly, are some of its worst results being recognized, and 

their remedy devised. That this industrial revolution was 
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b ft eense loeritable may be granted and it may also be 
tbat ftt least tbe ontllncs of it most be imposed upon the. 
development of tbe sodal organism In tbe East as vreli as 
m the West and Indeed, not only In Japan, bat also 
in India see tbe process already at work. Bat It 
la probably passible for Eastern nations to ran throogh 
tome of its atages qmckty and with tbe experience of 
other nations as their guide to avoid some of tbe worst 
evils Tbe Japanese, who are sometimes as mnch in 
advance of Europe, as India is behind it, have shown, in. 
spite of the great dlsorganixatlon and vulgarisation of 
their natKxial life that has taken place already some 
lilpu of this pre-vision. 

The Indnstnal system of the future should bo based 
on a true economic science seeing the end of life m 
man not in thtngs. The Doctor says — 

Hnmsoity is not m want of manofactnrea. 

Already all over the world man is labouring beyond 
all reason, and prodauug beyond all demand Longer^ 
harder toil foe tbe producer freuned criminal extra 
yagancs hi the consumer these are tbe direct results of the- 
^velopment of manufactunug indostnes, which tends ^ 
cocetantly towards Increased production and lower 
pcic^"— ^Max Mordau) 

This is not anliiebon this is not the art of living' 
Cbnlliation cooalata, not in moltiplying our desires and 
the means of gratifying them but in the refinement of 
their quality Indoatry p€r st is no advantage. The 
true ei^ of material civiiiaatioii, is not piodoction. but 
ose not Isbour but leisure not to destroy bat to 
possible, spintnal cnltore. A nation which sees 
its goal rather in the production of things than In 
lives of men most In the end deservedly perish. 
Tbeiefora it is that tbe bwadeshi movement, a synthesis of 
effort for tbe regeneration of India, shook) be guided by 
that tnjB political economy tbat seeks to mske men wise 
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and happy, rather than merely to multiply their^goods at 
the cost of physical and spiritual degradation. 

What IS then our duty ? The ansvyer is to be found 

' / I 1 1 ^ f 

m the following passage : — , . , 

ISIot infrequently the Swadeshi cry is an exhortation to 
self-sacrifice It seems to me that this is an entirely false' 
position. It IS never worth while m the long run putting 
up with second best Swadeshi for the very poor may mean 
a real sacrifice of rnoney But how far this is really the 
case IS very doubtful. If one should regard a standard of 
simple living, conditioned by quality rather than quantity 
of wants, where durability of materials was preferred to 
cheapness alone, it is fairly certain that even the peasant 
would be better advised to use (real) Swadeshi than 
Foreign goods. And for those better off, for those who 
have adopted pseudo-European fashions and manners to 
talk of Swadeshi as a sacrifice is cant of the worst descrip- , 
tion. It imphes entire ignorance of India’s achievement 
in the industrial arts, and an utter lack of faith in India. 
The blindest prejudice in favour of all things Indian was 
cerferable to such condescension as that of one who casts 
iside the husks and trappings of modern luxury, to accept 
the mother's exquisite gifts as a * sacrifice ’ 

Not till the Indian people patronize Indian arts and 
industries from a real appreciation of them, and because 
hey recognize them not merely as cheaper, but as better i 
;han the foreign, will the Swadeshi movement become 
lomplete and comprehensive If a time should ever come 
—and at present it seems far off — when Indians recognize 
hat " for the beautification of an Indian house or the 
lumiture of an Indian home, there is no need to rush to 
European shops in Calcutta or Bombay," there may be a 
realisation of Swadeshi But “ so long as they prefer to 
fill their palaces with flaming Brussels carpets, Tottenham-, 
court-road furniture, cheap Italian mosaics, French 
oleographs, Austrian lustres, German tissues and cheap 
brocades, there is not much hope.” When will Indians 
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malffi it impoesHilo for tny enemy to throw iQ tboir teeth 
a reproach so true as this ? 

^ Bren more importostt thee, tbtm the establahment of 
new Indoitnes on Indian soil, are the patronage and 
revival of those on the verge of eitincticiD the pnnficatioQ 
of thoee which mi vivo m degraded foims and the avoidance 
of OBeless loxnrles, whether made in India or not Swadeshi 
most be inspired by a broad and many sided national 
sentiment a^ mart have definitely constructive aims 
where socb a Bentiment extete Indostnal Swadeshi will be 
its inevitable ootcome withont effort and witboat failure. 

The Doctor is a passionate lover of Indian music. 
According to him the western system has developed 
harmony, and the Indian melody India cannot afford 
to neglect her music withont irreparable loss to the 
national life. The Doctor bemoans the vnlganty of 
taste that talus pleasure in the bannonium and the 
gramapbone which latter mstroinent be describes as 
the refinement of torture” considered with reference 
to musical purposes. 

The most imperative need of India at present is- 
according to the Doctor a true sj^m of nationaT 
education. Ho has no words strong enough to charac 
tense the product of present-day English education. 
It may almost be said that the ‘ rfucated Indian is his 
pet abommatioa. He r^;Brds English education not 
B3 a blessing but as the very reverse. Ho wntes — 

One of the most remarkable features of Brititb rule m 
India has been the fact that the greatest Injuries done 
to the people of iDda have taken the ootw^ form of 
bleBsrgs 0/ this. Edveatwa is a atzikwg exampje for no 
mote cnahiug bloM have over been struck at the roots of 
Indian National evolution than those which have been 
struck often with other and the best intentions, m the 
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name of Education. It is sometimes said by friends of 
India that the Kational movement is the natural result of 
English education, and one of which England should in 
truth be proud, as showing that, under ‘ civilisation * and 
the Pax Bnlanntca, Indians are becoming, at last, capa- 
ble of self-government. The facts are otherwise. If Indians 
are still capable of self-government, it is in spite of all the 
anti-national tendencies of a system of education that has 
ignored or despised almost every ideal informing the 
national culture. 

Here is his characterisation of the educated 
Indian : — 

By their fruits ye shall know them. The most crushing 
indictment of this Education is the fact that it destroys, m 
the great majority of those upon whom it is inflicted, all 
capacity for the appreciation of Indian culture, bpeak to 
the ordinary graduate of an Indian University, or a student 
from Ceylon, of the ideals of the Mahabharata — he will 
hasten to display his knowledge of Shakespeare , talk to 
him of religious philosophy — you find that he is an atheist 
of the etude type common in Europe a generation ago, and 
that not only has he no religion but be is as lacking m 
philosophy as the average Englishman; talk to him of 
Indian music — he will produce a gramophone or a 
harmonium, and inflict upon you one or both ; talk to him 
of Indian dress or jewellery — he will tell you that they are 
uncivilised and barbaric ; talk to him of Indian art — it is 
news to him that such a thing exists , ask him to translate 
for you a letter written in his own mother tongue — he does 
not know it "*■ He is indeed a stranger m his own land. 

Yes, English educators of India, you do well to scorn the 
Babu graduate ; he is your own special production, made m 
your own image , he might be one of your very selves. Do 
you not recognize the likeness ? Probably you do not 

"<■1 desenbe the extreme product of English educationT^s 
seen for example, m Ceylon. Not all of these statements 
apply equally to every part of India. The remarks on. 
dress and music are of universal application. 
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foe you are *tJU hlddwood In that impervioos sldn of self 
satiifaction that enabled yoar mcjst pompoct and self ira 
portant philiitioe L.ord Macaolaj' to beKeve that a emgle 
shelf of a good European library was worth all the lltera- 
toie of India, Arabia, and Penia, Beware lest in a bnodred 
years the judgment to rerersed in the senae that Onental 
cnitnre will ocenpy a place even in Enropean estimation, 
lankitig at least equally with Classic. Meanwhile yon have 
done well nigh all that conld be done to eradicate it in the 
land of its birth. 

National Edacation should preserve what the Doctor 
fohatoosly deacribes as the * Indian pomt of view,” 
whose essentials are set forth m the following quota 
■bon — 

Pirtiiy the almost nnlveisal pbilosopbuail attitude 
constrostiog atroogly with that of tbs ordinary Englishman 
wbo bates pbUoeophy For every Bcience school lo India 
today let os see to it that there are ten to-morrow Bat 
there are wrong as well os ngbt ways of teaching science. 
A Bopetstitioo of facts taught in the name of science 
•Were a poor exchange for a nietapdiysic, for a conviction of 
the subjectivtty of oil pbenotnenL In lodu even the peasant 
will grant yon that All this is maya ” he may not under 
stand the fdl significance of what bo says but coniider the 
deepening of European cnitnre needed before the peasant 
there could say however blmdly that The world is but 
appearance a^ b) no means Thmg In Itself 

Secondly the sacredness of all things tbe antithesis 

of tbe European division of life into sacred and profane. 
Tbe tendency m Europeau religious development baa been 
to exclude from the demam of religion every aspect of 
wordly activity Science art, sex, agnculturo, commerce 
are regarded in the West as secular aspects of life 
■quite apart from religion It is not surprising that under 
BQch conditions, those concerned with life in Its reahtv 
have come to feel tbe so-called religion that ignores 
tbe activities of life os a thing apart, aid of little interest 
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or Worlb. In India, thi^ was never so ; religion idealises 
and spiritualizes life 'itself, rather than excludes it. This 
intimate entwining of the transcendental and material, this 
annihilation of the possibility of profanity or, vulgarity of 
thought, explains the strength and permanence of Indian 
faith, and demonstrates not merely the stupidity, but 
the wrongness of attempting to replace a religious jCullure 
by one entirely material. 

^ f i 1 } 

• Thirdly, the true spirit of religious toleration, illustrated 
continually in Indian history, and based upon a conscious- 
ness of the fact that all religious' dogmas are formulas 
imposed upbn the infinite by the limitations of the finite 
'human intellect ‘ 

Fourthly, etiquette, — civilisation conceived of as the 
•product of civil men Ihere is a Sinhalese proVetb that 
runs',' ‘■‘Take" the ploughman’ from the plough, and wash off 
his dirt, "and he is fit to rule a Icingdom ” “ This was 

spoken,” says Knox, “ of the people of Cande Uda 
j(the highlands of Ceylon) because of the civility, under- 
standing, and gravity ' of the purest men among theml 
Their ordinary Ploughmen and Husbandmen do speak 
elegantly, and are full of compliment. And there is no 
-difference between the ability of speech of a Country man 
^ and a Courtier ” There could be said of ‘few people any 
greater things than these , but they cannot be said of those 
who have passed through the ‘ instruction machines’ of 
to-day , they bejong to a society where life itself brought 
■culture, not books alone 

Fifthly, special ideas in relation to education,' such as 
the relation between teacher and pupil, implied ' in the 
words of guru and chela (master and disciple) , memori2:- 
ing great literature, the epics as embodying ideals of 
character , learning a privilege demanding qualifications, 
not to be forced on the unwilling or used as a mere road to 
material prosperity , extreme importance of the teacher’s 
personality. 

" As the man who digs with a spade obtains water', 
even so an obedient (pupil) obtains the knowledge which 
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11« in hit tcftcher ” (Mann II 218) Thli tio» 7 U anHthetki 
to the modern pnictka of makiDg every thing easy for the 
popn. 

StxIhJs the basis of ethics are not any commandments*, 
bat the pnndple of altroism fonnded on the philosophical 
tmth Thy nelghboor ia thyself Rocogmticm of the 
unity of all life. 

i>sc>enthiy control, not merely of action, bat of tbonghta 
cODceotration, one-pointedoess, capacity for etUlness 

These are tome of the poioti of view winch are 
intrinsic in Indian coltore, and most be recognised in any 
soand edncatloiial ideal for India but are in the present 
system ignored or opposed The aim ahonid be to 
develop the people s mtelligence throngh the medium of 
their own national coltore. For the national coltnre is 
the only Ausstahtipunki from which, in relat on to a wider 
landscape, a man can ngbtly txd am D*nktn omnitren 
To this cnitnre has to be added for tbcae brcaight into 
contact with the modem idea eome part of that wider 
syntbe^ that tboald enable soxdi an one to nnderttaiHl 
what may be the natore of the prospect seen from some 
other of the great headlande, the other national coltnreSr 
wherefrom bomanity has gazed into the dim aea of 
the infinite Unknown. To effect this wider synthesis are 
needed aignals and bterpreUUoas, rathei than that 
labonooa backward march throngb the emptioesi of a 
fpmtoal deaeit where one may penib by the way or if not 
BO, than weary and footsore arrive at last upon one of 
those other headlands, only to learn, it may be, that there 
is to be found a less extensive prospect and a more barren 
soil 

Foreign culture is necessary to India but it must 
form a post-graduate course. 

The national movement in India affords, according' 
to the Doctor soma hope for the future but it is as 
yet hardly self coosaous. The essentials for the birth 
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of a nationality in a conntrjf are according to the Doc- 
tor, a geographical unity and a common culture, and 
Inia possesses both these elements in an abundant 
degree. The feeling of patriotism is not foreign to the 
Indian breast but on the other hand finds unmistakable 
expression in Indian culture. Says the Doctor : — 

No one can ,say that any such idea as that of a 
Federated States of India is altogether foreign to the 
Indian mind. But more than all this, there is evidence 
enough that the founders of Indian culture and civilization, 
and religion (whether you call them Rishis or men) had 
this unity in view ; and the manner in which this idea 
pervades the whole of Indian culture is the explanation of 
the possibility of its rapid realisation now. Is it for 
nothing that India’s sacred shrines are many and far apart; 
that one who would visit more than one or two of these 
must pass over hundreds of miles of Indian soil ? Benares 
IS the sacred city of Buddhist, and Hindu alike ; 
Samanala m Ceylon is a holy place for Buddhist, Hindu 
and Muhammedan. Is there no meaning in the sacred 
reverence for the Himalayas which every Indian feels V 
Is the ge^s altogether meaningless which forbids the 
orthodox Hindu to leave the Motherland and cross the 
seas ? Is the passionate adoration of the Indian people for 
the Ganges thrown aAvay ? How much is involved in such 
phrases as ' The Seven Great Rivers’ (of India) I The 
Hindu in the north repeats the mantrara when performing 
Om gange cha yaraene chaiva godavari, sarasvaP, 
narmade, smdhu kaveri jale’srain sanmdhim kuru.'' 
ceremonial ablutions , the Buddhist in Ceylon uses the ’ 
same prayer on a similar occasion. Or take the epics, to 
foundation of India education and culture , or a poem like 

the Megha Duta, the best known and most read work 
■ — ! , 

Hail , O ye Ganges, Jamna, GodaVan, Saras vati,' 
Narmadi, Smdhu and Kaveri, come and approach thes^ 
waters.” 
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of KaUdasa Aw not these expressive of love for anR 
'ICBOwledge of the Motherland ? The holy land of the 
Indtao IB not a far off Palestine bat the lodian land itself 

The whole of Indian caltoro ib so pervaded whh this 
idea of India as The Land, that it has never been necessary 
to insist apon it ovennnch, for no one coold have snpposad 
it otherwise* 

To the Doctor’s thinkiog India is actually a unity 
whether the fact la consciously realised or not by 
Indians themselves. He sa)3 — 

lam often raminded of the Cairene girl a late, in the 
tfliw of Mmnm and AJi Kor ai Din. It was kept la a 
•* green satin bag with altogs of gold “ She took the 
■beg ‘‘and opening it, shook it wberenpcm there fell 
tbereont two and thirty pieces of wood which she Stted 
ODO into other male into female and female mto male, till 
they became a polished late of lodian workmansblp. Then 
she ooeovered her wrists and laving the late m her lap 
bent over it with the bending of mother over babe, and 
swept the striogs with her finger tipe wherenpon it 
moanedand lesorraded sod after its olden borne yearned and 
it remembered the waters that gave it dnnk and the earth 
whence it sprang and wherem it grew and It minded 
the carpenters who cot it and the poUsbers who polished it 
and the merchants who made it their merchandise *Tvi the 
^pa that shipped it and it cned and called aloud aM 
moaned and groaned and It was as if she it of all 

these tbmgs and it answered her with the tongue of the 
cate. Just Boch an lostroment Is India, composed of 
many parts teemingly irroconcilablo bat hi reality each 
one canningly design^ towards a common end ao too 
when these parts are sat together and attuned will India 
tell of the earth from which she sprang the waters that 
guvs her dnnk, and the Shapers that have shaped her 
being nor will she be then the Idle singer of an empty 
day^ but the giver of hope to all when hope will most 
^vail, and most be needed. 
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The national movement must be based on a yearning 
love of India, but it is doubtful if such is the case at 
present. The Doctor writes : — 

You see, this loss of beauty m our lives is a proof that we 
do not love India ; for India, above all nations, was 
beautiful not long ago It is the weakness of our national 
movement that we do not love India , we love suburban 
England, we love the comfortable bourgeois prosperity 
that IS to be some day estabUshed when we have learned 
enough science and forgotten enough art to succesfully 
compete with Europe in a commercial war conducted on 
its present lines. It is not thus nations are made. 

We have heard much recently of the impatient 
idealist. According to the Doctor the impatient idea- 
list is the man most indispensable to the building-up 
of a nation. He writes : — 

Try to believe m the regeneration of India through art,, 
and not by politics and economics alone A purely 
material ideal will never give to us the lacking strength to 
build up a great enduring nation For that we need 
ideals and dreams, impossible and visionary, the food of 
martyrs and of artists. 

Let every true Indian take note of the warning 
contained m the following words ; — 

The highest ideals of nationality is that of service., 
India, by the scorn which she has cast upon her own arts, 
by the degradation of standard in her own culture, here 
sufficiently evidenced by the possibility of finding pleasure 
in a gramophone or a harmonium, is casting aside this 
highest privilege of service. Nations are judged not by 
what they assimilate, but by what they contribute to- 
human culture. India, by her blindness to the beauty that 
till yesterday was everywhere in and around her in art, 
and music, is forfeiting this privilege of service. For ho 
man of another nation will come to learn of India, if her 
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Heacbsn be gramopbooua aod faarmoainmfl and Imitators of 
Eoropean reaUsUc art 

Let every tme son of India lilAwise consecrete 
himself to the vision of India *• not less bnt more 
strong and more beautiful than ever before, and the 
gracious giver of beauty to all the nations of the earth*’ ' 


PREFACE TO « ESSAYS NATIONAL 
IDEAUSM. 

These Essays r^iresent an endeavour towards an 
explanation of the true significance of the national 
movement m India. This movement can only be 
rightly understood, and has nlbmate importance 
o^y as an idealistic movement. Its outward 
ma^estatiotts have attracted abundant notice , the 
deeper meaumg of the struggle is sometimes forgotten 
alilce m England and in India Were this meauiog 
nnderatood, I boUeve that not only the world at large 
but a large part oveu of the Eogltsh people would 
oxtood to India a true sympathy in her life and death 
struggle with foreign bureaucracy and their parasitic 
dependents. For this struggle is much more than a 
pohtical conflict It is a struggle for spiritual and 
nuantaJ freedom trom the domination of an alien ideaL 
In such a conflict, pohtical and economic victory are 
bet half the battle for an India free in name, but 
subdued by Europe in her mmoat soul ” would ill 
justify the pneo of freedom It is not much the 
material as the moral aod spintual, subjection of 
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Indian civilisation that in the end impoverishes 
.humanity. 

William Morris wrote some twenty-seven years ago 
concerning Socialism, — and few have worked more 
•whole-heartedly for a cause than he did for the ideal 
that he understood by Socialism, — “Meantime I can 
see no use in people having political freedom unless 
’they use it as an instrument for leading reasonable 
•and manlike lives , no good even in education if 
when they are educated, people have only slavish 
work to do, and have to live lives too much beset with 
sordid anxiety for them to be able to think and feel 
with the more fortunate people who produced art and 
poetry and great thought.” 

To a few it may appear strange that in a book devot- 
ed to the ends of Indian nationalism, so much space 
should be given to art, so little said of politics. It is 
, because nations are made by artists and by poets, not 
hy traders and politicians, and because I wish to lay 
more stress upon things that are essentially and per- 
manently true, than upon any sense, however justified 
of wrongs temporarily suffered. A.rt contains in itself 
the deepest principles of life, the truest guide to the 
greatest art, the Art of Living. The true life, the 
ideal of Indian culture, is itself a unity and an art, 
because of its inspiration by one ruling passion, the 
'desire to realise a spiritual inheritance. All things 
m India have been valued in the light of this desire. 
No other ideal can ever ultimately shape or determine 
the Indian character. In the immediate future, this 
passion for self-sacrifice ’and self-realisation will find 
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expression m anationalisni ■which "will bo easentiall 3 r 
religions in its sanction. Thus, once more by the 
inspiration of a Tilling passion— the religions and 
national ideal in one — the Art of Life will be realised- 
again , only by thus becoming artists and poets cJao. 
wo g gftin und^tand our own art and poetry, andj 
thereby attain the highest ideal of nationality, the 
■will and the power to give 

Something of this kind is the bordea of ray Essays 
— that "we should endeavonr more to bo great than to 
possess great tBmgs. All honour to those who hav6 
spent their lives in the political struggle , yet I believe 
that It 13 not through pobtics that revolntions- are made, 
and that National Unity needs a deeper fcrondation. 
than the perception of pobbcal wrongs. The true 
National!^ is an Idealist , and for him that deeper 
cause of the Unrest is the longing for Self reali^tion. 
Ho realises that Nationalism is a duty even nioro thair 
a n^t and that the doty of upholding the uationadc 
DhajToa » incorr^tible ■with mteUectual slavery, ana 
therefore be seeks to free himself and through others- 
like himself his country 

It IS possible to find in true art not merely the spin 
toal, but, or rather therefore the material regenerataon- 
of India. The educated Indian of to-day says only 
too truly a sympathetic ■wnter, is behind the rest of the 
world m artistic understanding Few have realised in. 
how far the inefficiency and poverty of modem India 
a the direct result of this. Contrast Japan. 

Japan is to a large degree living upon the strength 
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of her past. That strength lies far more 'than we. 
suspect, in her art ; 

“To many persons it may appear incredible that the 
consistence of Japan’s statesmanship and strategy, the 
far reach of her military plans, the splendid qualities 
of her soldiers and sailors, the steadiness of nerve, the 
accuracy of aim, the coolness of advance, the deadli- 
ness of attack, the self-immolation of regiments at the 
word of command, are not unconnected with the fact 
that she alone among livmg nations has a truly national' 
art, that her senses are refined and her taste 
fastidious, that her poor love beauty and seek their 
pleasure amongst flowers. This is a hard saymg, but 
the truth is even so.” * 

The causes which have led to the degeneration of 
Indian art, and prevent its revival, are identical with- 
thosethatprevent the recovery of her political efficiency. 

I do not believe m any regeneration of the In chart 
people which cannot find expression m art , any 
^reawakening worth the name must so express itself.. 
There can be no true realisation of political umty until 
Inchan life is again mspired by the unity of the national 
culture. More necessary, therefore, than all the labours- 
of politicians, is National Education, We should tiot 
rest satisfied until the entire control of Indian educa- 
tion is in Inchan hands. It is a matter m which no 
European should have a voice, save by the express 
invitation of Indians. For those only can educate who 
sympathise. Every Government and missionary college 
and school must be replaced by colleges and schools 

* " Hibbert Journal, ” October, 1905. 

24 
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of our own, where young men and women are taught 
to be true Indians. So long as Indians are prepared to 
accept an education the aim of which is to make them 
English m all bat colour— and at pre s ent they do m 
the roam accept such education — they cannot achieve 
a national umty 

An India, umted by even one generation of National 
Education, would not need to ask or fight for freedom. 
It would be hers m fact, for none could resist that 
united aloofness of qiint which would make the mental 
atmosphere of India unbreathable by any but friends. 
The vital forces associated with the natior^ movement 
in India are not merely polibcal but moral literary 
and artistic , and their significance lies in the fact that 
India henceforth will in die mam judge all things by 
her own standards and from her own pomt of view 
Butthetwosidesoftbenahonal movement thematcnal 
and the spiritual are inseparable and must attam 
success or fail together Pohtical freedom and full 
responsibiiity are essential to self respect and self 
development. Believing this, it will be understood 
how impossible it is that any supposed or real advan 
tages resulting from the Bntuh dominion m India 
could ever lead us to acc^t the mdoflmte continuance 
of that dommion as part of our ideal. Granting the 
reality of some of these advantages — and no one would 
pretend that the Government of India by England has 
been an absolutely unmtxed evil — the fact remains 
that we m India hold the price of any such advantages 
to be too high. In the words of Thoreau, the cost of 
a thmg 13 the whole amount of what may bo called 
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ufe, which has to bs cvchangcd (or it, immediately, 
or m the long run. The advantages, such as they 
may be, are outwe’ghed ]by the piralysis of the live 
moral forces of the nation, resulting fro.n the removal 
of responsibility. 

It IS a parado': to speak of preparing a people for 
seU-Govcrnment .Mien government, by removing 
responsiblity and the natural motives for public spirit, 
tends only to unfit a sabjeet people for independent 
action The chief lessons in self-government wnich 
England has given to India, have been given in the 
last few years , given, however, not in the ofhcially 
controlled raunieipihties and universities, but m the 
necessity which the present situitioa has revealed to 
the Indian people, — the necessity for unity and 
combination in the national interest. In the words of 
-one of our leaders, India is ‘ learning through her own 
struggles all her lessons of a free and iself-regulated 
and self-sustained national life.' Those lessons, there 
'^is but too much reason to say, are being learnt in spite 
of, not with the help of, England. 

The gift of a seat on ihe EKeeutive Council, or of a 
few official posts, more or less, no more fulfils or tends 
to fulfil the objective of tne national movement, than a 
seat in the cabinet for an Ulster Unionist would meet 
the Irish demand for Horae Rule, or the elevation of 
Mr. Burns to the Presidency of the Board of Trade, 
the I Socialist demand for the nationalisation of natural 
monopolies. The obj'ective of the true nationalist is 
control of government— -not a share in the administra^ 
tion of his country. 
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None iam bo trnly qualified to educate or govenrr 
■who cannot, m the words of the great Sinhalese 
chronicle, ‘ make themselves one with the rehgion and 
the people. “ When, says Confucjons, " the prince 
loves what the people love and hates what the i people 
hate, then is he what is called the father of the 
people* These ideals are absolutely unattainable by 
Englishmen m India, However conscientious a cml 
servant or a governor may be his heart is far away m 
England, and he counts the days till he returns. He 
is, at best the consaentious bailiff of an absentee 
landlord , a person profoundly ignorant of the nature 
of the soil that ho attempts to cultivate. 

It IS not out of the hatred for England that India 
demands her freedom, it is partly for England's sake> 
The ownership of India is a chain about England^ 
necky— a weight not less hurtful, because scarcely felt 
as such. When we leam to sing the Bntons never 
will be masters we shall make an end of slavery, are 
true words spoken by a well known English writer 
No nation can serve faithfully two idftnTq without 
hypocrisy In Italy in Japan m Persia m Turkey 
England's sympathies have been or still are, -with tha 
great idealist movements only m Egypt and India, 
■where these movements clash with her material 
interests, her attitude is d iff er ai t I The exercise of 
despotic power m India provides for England a larga 
and powerful reactionary element in her own 
governance. Those who on the plea of neccfflity resort 
in India to puni^ men without trial, or the suppression 
of free speech, will be ready on the same plea to fall 
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fback upon the same resources m the government of 
Ireland or the suppression of the unemployed 
or of women, in England, England may lose 
something of her own liberties, through the denial 
of liberty too others Harmful, too, to England is 
that change that comes over nearly all Englishmen 
(of course, with noble exceptions), in the course 
of weeks or months after they set foot m India 
as rulers , the attitude of patronage and contempt, 
the conceit and aloofness of the Anglo-Indian 
do not drop like a mantle from his shoulder when he 
retires to England to spend the rest oh^his days m the 
.enjoyment of an Indian pension, and qualities thus 
fostered scarcely tend to the progress of England 
towards an ideal life. More obviously and directly 
injurious to England’s moral fibre are the partial 
■justice she administers, and her reliance — an unavoid- 
able reliance it may be for one in her position — upon 
^informers, underpaid police and spies. As she sows, 
she must also reap , and it cannot be^that she should 
escape the reaction upon herself of stooping to such 
means. For England’s truest interests it were far best 
that she should be free of such a burden. The life of 
European nations is as yet so little-ordered, sojchaotic 
-and unorganised that it were well for’each of them had 
they more time to set in order their own house but 
Imperialism and social reform-are incompatible. 

' We do not stand alone in the awakening of our 
national genius , the phenomenon is world-wide, and 
-may be studied in lands so far ^apart as Ireland and 
Japan. The movement is a protest of the human spirit 
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against a pranature and artificial ccsmcpolitanism 
■which ■« culd destroy m naticos, as mcdcm cducaticn 
destroys m individuals the special genius cf each It 
would taie too long to correlate all the phases of 
pHtic nahcyn in “Rflat and pRt ,hQt tn illustrate itS Unity 
of purpose, and the character of idealism, I make t'wc 
quotations frcm its current literature elsewhere. 

The first is a passage frcm a pamphlet isuedhy tW 
Gaelic League, replacing only the word Irishmen, bj 
the "word Indians. 

< Indians we all are, and therefore our cnly pcsibh 
perfection ccnsists in the devdepment of the Indiai 
nature we have inherited frcm our forefathers. Cen 
tunes of real dcvelcpment of civilisation of nobl< 
fidelity to all the highest ideals men can worship hav< 
fixed for ever the national character of India and ij 
we b e not true to that character if we be not genuine 
Indians we can never be perfect men full and strong 
men able to do a true man^ part of Gcd and mothe^ 
land. Our forefathers are oar best roodeb and pat 
terns they alone can show us what common Indian 
nature can and ought to ba We must copy theu 
greatness and their goodness truly worth are they of 
affectionateiand reverent mutation for were they not 
men of renown m their day, men of highest saintliness 
of Indian genius and leammg and love of learning d 
might and •valour or the dread field of battle — samts 
scholars, heroes? Look to your forefathers, read ol 
them, speak of them , not m unworthy mendicanl 
eloqocnce,^nor yet in vulgar boosting about our ancienl 
glonesf while -we squat db-wn m disgraceful content 
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with our present degeneracy, nor least of all in mise- 
rable petty controversy with the hireling-liars who 
calumniate . our dear India. No , but to learn from 
them what you ought to be, what God destined Indian 
to be.” 

One of the most beautiful of exhortations to a people 
in a position akin to ours, is the message which Pierre 
Loti addresses to the young Egyptians : 

“ Reawaken,” he says, “before it be too late. Defend 
yourselves against the disintegrating invasion— not 
indeed by violence,^ not by inhospitableness or bad 
temper — but by despismg this Western crowd that 
overwhelms you when it is weary of us. Try to pre- 
serve not only your traditions and your beautiful Arab 
tongue, but also all that went to make the grace and 
mystery of your town, the refined luxury , of your 
homes. This is not a question of the fancies,|Or artists 
It is your national dignity that is in danger. You were 
Orientals (I speak with respect when I use this word, 
that implies a past of early civilisation, and of pure 
greatness), but a few years more, and if you do not 
take need, they will have made mere Levantine 
courtiers of you, interested only in the enhancement 
of land- values and speculations in cotton.” 

It IS m this spirit that the other nations look to us 

for sincerity m our lives , shall we answer themiwith 
^ ^ 

Nothing could be more futile than a reliance upon 
violence as a means of achieving Indian national independ- 
ence It IS not by destruction, but only through self- 
development that the end can^be achieved. 
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lies or truth ? Upon that answer depends our future 
as a nation* 

The inspiration of our Nationalism must be not hatred 
■or self-seeking but Love, first of India, and secondly 
of England and of the World. The highest ideal of 
nationality is service , and it is because this service is 
impossiblo for us so long as we are politically and 
spiritually dominated by any Western civilisation, that 
we are teund to achieve our freedom. It n m this 
Bpint that wo must say to Englishmen, that we will 
nchiovo this freedom, if they will, with their consent 
and with their help ,bat if thty will not, then without 
their consent and m aprte of their resistance. 


THE ORIENTAL VIEW OF WOMEN 
It has been often assumed, by speakers and i Ti i te rs 
■on the present and past position of women m the 
that the Onent^ view of woman is lower than j 
the Western and statements involving this assumption 
-ore often made as if the assumption were an admitted 
fact |It must in the first place be observed that there 
13 no absolute Western and no absolnte Eastern 
point of view It is a mistake to afflome that East 
is East and West is West, and never the twam shall 
meet j* attitudes of r e veren ce, comradeship or con 
tempt towards woman find expression ai various times 
m the history of ovilisatioa alike m the West and m 
the East It is sometunes suggested that Christianity 
an Oriental religion, has imposed upon European 
■women a position of infenonty But it was certamly 
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not Christ, who was an Oriental, who treated women 
as inferior beings. It was Paul, a Greek, who was 
primarily responsible for the low spiritual status of 
woman in the Christian Church. From this position 
she only temporarily emerged in that Oriental period 
of post-classic European culture when the Church 
first accepted marriage as a sacrament, and men wor- 
shipped God in the form of woman — as they still do in 
rthe E^st. ( 

It is noteworthy that we find in the writings of some 
of those Oriental 'philosophers whose work had so 
<much influence in Europe at that time, pronounce- 
ments in favour of the social emancipation of woman 
which are almost verbally identical with those of 
modern Suffragists. “Our social condition,” wrote 
Ibn-Rushd, “ does not permit women to unfold all the 
-resources that are in them , it seems as if they were 
only meant to bear children and to suckle them. And 
it IS this state of servitude that has destroyed in them 
the capacity for great things, xliat is the reason why 
we seldom find among us women endowed with any 
great moral qual ities , their lives pass away like those 
'Of plants, and they are a burden to their husbands. 
From this cause arises the misery that devours our 
cities , since there are twice as many women as men, 
and they are unable to -procure their means of liveli- - 
hood by their own mdustry.” It is true that the early 
Germans honoured i women , but the latter Germans 
thought that they knew better. It was the essentially 
Western matenalism of Luther that had the main 
share m the degradation of woman accompanying the 
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Reformation. “ If a woman becomes weary and at 
last dead from bearing ” says Lather, ' that matters 
not. Let her only die |from bearing , she is there to 
do it. jAnd, again she * most neither begin nor com 
plete anything with the man , where he is, there 
must she be, and bond before him as before her master 
whom she *dii=ill fear, and to whom she shall bo sobject 
and obedient.”* 

It 13 not, mdeed, by contrasting the religions stand 
pomts of the East and the West that the supposed 
infenor positicci of woman in tho*Ea3t can be demons- 
trated, At the present day there are millions of 
Onentals who worship the Divine life in the image of 
a woman. Woman is honoored m religions literature 
and art Mahadev addressing ,Uma, m the Maha 
bharata saj’s, ‘ Thou, O Lady, knowest both the Self 
and the Not Self Thou art skiJled in every 

work. Thou art endued with self-restraint and with 
perfect same-sigh tness m respect of every creature.. 

Thy energy and power are equal to My own, 
andTbou hast not shrunkfromthemost severe austeri- 
ties, .^Agam, in the Ramayana, when Rama leaves 
his kingdom to live as a hermit m the forest Vasishtha 
pleading that Sita should not follow him, suggests that 
she should reign m his stead. Sita will occupy Rama’s 
seat. Of all these that marry the wife is the souL 
Sita will govern the earth as she is Rama s selL Sita 
however, chooses to follow Rama. 

In the great law book of Manu we find ‘ Where 

*See the Chaptora oo Luther in Kari Pearson • Ethlo 
ot Freatboogbt. 
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■women are honoured, there the gods are pleased , but 
where they are not honoured, no sacred rite yields^ 
rewards.” There is, too, the Indian saymg : “ Thou 
shall not strike a , woman even with a flower.” 

In Sufi mysticism, the Beloved (feminine) is “ all that 
lives ” — God the Lover (masculine), is “ a dead thing” 
— the individual so lacking the Divine Life. These 
lines were "wnitten by Jalalud-din Rumi : 

” Woman is a ray of God, not a mere mistress. 

The Creator’s Self,' as it were, not a mere creature I” 
One must consider also the representation < of 
Divinity symbolised asfeminine in Hindu and Buddhist 
art , there are forms ranging from the dread image of 
Kali, Destroyer of Time, to the compassionate, tender 
forms of Uma and of Tara We must remember that 
the gods are shaped by human beings m their own 
image , the status of women on earth is reflected in the 
status of a goddess 

On the other. hand one might point out how the 
whole history of mythology and art in Greece reflects- 
the gradual degradation from an ancient ideal of high 
companionship exactly corresponding to the Indian con- 
ception of the feminine principle m the cosmos as Sakti 
to that of the Hausfrau in a partriarchal community.* 
If we turn from this question of the inner attitude to 
that of social status, we shall find that- the Oriental 
woman has always enjoyed certain advantages which 
the Western woman has, at the best, very lately won 
g.gM the unive rsal right of Muhammadan women to:- 

~ ovl c® Harrison Prolegome^to Greek Religion, 
pp. 2o5. . , , . 
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bold and mharit property m tbou* own natnes ♦ The 
Oriental woman has aljpo more real power of control 
in her own home than most Western women, her world 
ifl law even to her grown op sons. It is very well 
known that in Bnrma women are more independent 
-nnd more happy than m perhaps any other country 
in the world , and, Indeed one has only to return to 
London from any Onental country and contrast the 
faciaJ eipreaion of most women there with the facial 
expression of moat women in the East to realise that 
the latter are the happier 

Both m the East and m the West the social position 
of woman needs reformation of a drastic character 
When one reflects however, upon the oppositfon to 
woman's advance characteristic of Western universities 
legal and medical aasooatioiis, and of Parhameot and 
still more the manner than the fact of it, it la difficult 
to feel that the Western woman is so much to be envied- 

It Is surely a tragedy that of all the woman m 
England between the ages of fifteen and fifty scarcely 
ttnore than half are mamed. In all that this implies 
has the comparative wickedness of modem Western 
industrial avUisotloa which sots a pe nnium of nco by 
'saying “ Seek indulgenca, but beware of Children 
Neither this nor sweated labour nor its result — street 
solicitation — are of the East 

I would admit women to absolute equality of oppor 
tuftUy with men In all respect*. But I think that State 
most fortunate wherem most women between the ages 
of twenty and forty are primarily concerned with the 
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making of children, beautiful in every sense. To this 
end women must obtain economic security, either from 
individuals or from the State. There can be no free- 
dom for women which does not include the freedom to 
have, as well as not to have children. It is ultimately 
I conceive — at least, I hope — for the right to be them- 
selves, rather than for the right to become more like 
* men, that Suffragettes are, however unconsciously, fight- 
ing. There can be no freedom for women till good 
motherhood is regarded as an intrinsic glory. 

The East has always recognised the fundamental 
difference m the psychology of men and women. I 
do not think that any attempt to minimise or to ignore 
these differences can be successful. It is because meni 
and women are different that they need each other. 
What is needed at present is that women should be 
allowed to discover for themselves what is their- 
^ sphere,” rather than that they should continue to>^ 
^ occupy perforce the sphere which men (rightly or 
wrongly) have at various times allowed to them in the- 
patriarchal ages. This necessity is as much a necesity 
for the West as for the East. 

Social status, as I have said, needs reformation both 
in the East and in the West. But the West far more 
than the East needs a change of heart. The Western 
view of sex is degraded and materially contrasted with 
the Eastern. Women are not lightly spoken of, or- 
written of, in the East as they are so often m the West.- 
Sex for the Onental is a sacrament. For the European, 
it IS a pleasure. 

With the consciousness of this, and much more that 


sir Bablodranatb Tagore. 
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introduction. 

FN the literary firmament of India, no star shines 
. with greater splendour to-day than Sir 

Rabindranath Tagore, 'the greatest living poet of Bengal. 
One of the most striking figures in the literary revival 
in Bengal, he has been one of the chief formative 
influences of the new era on which Bengal has m recent 
times entered. His work is nothing if not a passionate 
expression of love for the motherland. He is indeed one 
of the greatest singers of nationalism. His songs have 
nerved a nation's heart and filled it with a new life. The 
influence of the poets is, after all, the deepest and most 
abiding, and if the dreams of the new nationalism in 
India are to be accomplished, a whole host of singers 
'Hike Rabindranath will have to prepare the way for 
such achievement. Our debt to Rabmdranath and his 
like can be repaid only m love and service to the land , 
which he loves so well. 

Rabindranath loves India, not with the love of a 
iDlind glorifier of < the past, but of one who is awake to 
all thestir and the movement of the age and is illummed 
with the light of modern culture.' The Indian spirit and 
the Indian point of view are traceable in his writings 
like a pervasive presence. His message relinks us to 
India in all essentials even while voicing the need of a 
new adjustment. 
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The work of Rabindranath has other than 
aspects. As pure IxUraturt alone it has surpassing* 
worth His wntings will not be merely the glory of the 
hoar bat will contmne to bheer and elevate generations 
yet to come. His wntioga are above all the oatpounng 
of a Bonl which ceaselessly feels ont towards God„ 
They are fall of the Voishnava spint which idealises and 
fpintoalisas every relation of life. His hymns breathe 
a profoundly meditative spinL His songs open to ns 
the roadways of beaoty and bleasednea m life. His« 
short stones charm the reader, whfle an nndercorrent 
of deep parpose runs through them. His musical pieces- 
arc full on an enchanting melody His essays arc tSe 
outcome of a aearching reflection Everything that he 
has wntteo glows with the light of his nch genius and 
that spiritual fervour which Is the hentago of the 
Hbdii. 

Rabindranath’s character is even greater than his^ 
writings. In India, perhaps m India alone, the samt htn 
been at tbe same time philosopher and poet. Rabmdra 
nath IS poet and sai nt in one, and therefore donbly 
great. Tbe joy of commnmon with God is his. Poet 
dramatist novelist mnsician, patriot meditative sage. 
Sir Rabmdranath Tagore a at present one of tbe groat, 
assets of India.'* 

INDIA PAST AND PRESENT 

In this bnef sketch which aim of tnmmg the gacc- 
of tbe reader towards this shining light m the literary* 
firmament of India and at kindling m tbe heart of ev or y 
son and daugtber of India a deep and passionate* 
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yearning to lift our bclo\cd land into a loftier plane 
of aspiration and achiG\enient, it will be impossible to 
deal fully and adequitol) with those influences that 
ha\c made mod«.rn India what it is today and that 
have g.\cn to us the supreme smgor who voice'? the 
dreams and longings of modern India. But still we 
must try to bear in mind these influences and guage 
their power and energy anght if we are to realise the 
significance of the great forward movement of life in 
India to-day and of Tagore's e\preS3ion of that move- 
ment in perfect prose and verse. India from time 
immemorial has laid ceaseless emphasis on unity and 
harmony and has evolved a unique civilisation in which 
order and progress, wisdom and love, service of man 
and communion with God have been happily and 
harmoniously combined. She has, while achieving 
Social harmony and conserving and perfecting the 
Social energies required for efficient self-protection 
from disruptive forces within and from shattering 
forces from without, sought to spiritualise individual 
and social energies, and to bend all the powers and 
faculties of man and the institutions of society to the 
service of God, so that the human soul might by a 
ceaseless course of discipline of the mind and a cease- 
less development and expansion of the spirit of love m 
the home and m society rise to the immortal raptures 
of the love of God. If we study Indian History aright 
and with true clarity of vision as to the fundamental 
underlying currents of national life flowing ceaselessly 
through the hastening centuries, we shall be able to 
realise the true unity and inwardness of Indian History, 
25 
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and t bqn only can wa realise the tmth of the above 
Btatemcnt as to the loftiest ideals of the Indian nnod. 
India waits in eager anticipatioo for the coming of the 
great histonan dowered in a anpremo measure with 
true histoncal imagination and vision and consaenco 
who Will recreate Inda's past by the magic wand of 
hh learning and ahow India to herself m all her peer 
lees beanty mtbe magic mintir of his marvellous mind 
Thongh his great work which n of such anpreme 
national importance has not yet been done yet, if wo 
let onr mm^ range over the ages and try to understand 
tho direction of the forward flow of India’s nataonal 
life through recorded time vn can see abondantly and 
well that India has been loyal to the light voncWfed 
unto her and has always sought to realise hex nsion 
and her ideal m mdividnal and national life. The con 
solidatioa of the ancient Hlndn empires bad their 
inspiration and guide m the immemorial Tndian ideals 
unity and harmony The Buddhistic age which began 
with an era of revolt against Hindu ideas of life nnH 
God ended in a reathrmation of those ideas m a nuxe 
dynamic and powerful form. Tho Mahomedan period 
shows how the ebbing away of the great Indian ideas 
as to indivldoal and national life was followed by the 
decay of the racial powers of self protechon end how 
eventoally the rovitalisatioa of those ideas by the 
Bhakthi movement was followed by a new aelf-con 
smonsness and a new vigour of soaal and racial life 
Tho straggling elements of growth and consolidation 
needed an era of active and strennom peace and the 
help of a fostering hand to emerge mto fnll and 
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vigorous life. la the wisdoTi of Providence England 
has come into our beloved land to perfect such ele- 
ments of growth and consolidation. England— the 
champion of growing nationalities everywhere, the 
lover of freedom, the emancipator of slaves— has come 
into our land bringing with her the healthy atmosphere 
of a higher civic and national life, and hence the ele- 
ments of unity and progress and consolidation m our 
Jand will very soon attain full fruition. 

DIFFERENTIA OF INDIAN LITERATURE AND ART 

If such have been the ideals in individual, social, 
and national life in India we can well expect them to 
be given immortal and perfect expression m India’s 
literature and art, because literature and art are the re- 
cord of the mtenser and happier moments and moods 
of the >nner life of a people, and are not a mere orna- 
ment of life but are a revelation of life. Art is one of 
‘ the natural forms assumed by joy, and the higher life 
is a life of increasing and glad realisation of the joy- 
elements m God’s universe. The human soul rises for 
law into light and from light into love, and in the 
course of this flight into higher and higher regions of 
the inner heaven the mind becomes filled with. beauti- 
ful images and ideas, the eyes acquire a new clarity and 
power ot vision, and tne utterance becomes musical 
and harmonious. Hence it is that “art idealises the 
Teal and reports the ultimate,” and that the highest art 
is in perfect touch with life and at the same time is 
perfectly creative. Thus all true and great art must be 
Joyful, creative, rhythmical, and harmonious an^ 
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poetry fas the greatest of all the arts and as dealing- 
with bngaago which Is the most subtle and spintnaT 
of all media of self-expression must have these charac- 
teristics In a predominant measure. At the Rnm^ time 
every great race has got its own ideals its own dreams, 
ita own aspirations and its art» which is the expres- 
sion of its higher life most hence be thoroughly 
national A great national art can come mto existence 
only if ccrtam pre-requisitcs exist These are a pas- 
sionate national apint an intense faith m the great 
future of the country based on an intense pride m the 
gr^t past of the land, a capacity for ineaflnreless 
aacnficn, a nch and glonous past literary and artistic- 
tradition social sympathy and nnity and smtable 
assimilation (as opposed to imitation) of elements of 
the ttnivaraal beauty from other great Uteratnres of the 
World. Applying these testa we realise what a great 
and vrooderful national literature and art the Indian 
genius has developed for the greater happiness of man 
and the greater glory of God The passionate worship 
of literature and art in our land is brought home tch 
our minds by the beautiful stansa. 

II 

[The poison tree of phenomenal life bears two 
ondaroisal frrats, vjs , the enjoyment of the nectar of 
poesy and the enjoyment of the society of pure and 
godly natures] Indian literature is remarkable for its 
terunityfand Its aanityand its vivid realisation of the 
sweetncffl of poetic emotion and’^f^r) f?a*a ani 
jyhxani are beautiful Sanslmt words the fqH meaning 
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of which it is impossible to convey by any words in 
any other language. A Sanskrit stanza says : — 

I 

(In the words of the great poets there is a pervasive 
element of beauty and sweetness apart from individual 
delicacies of thought and beauties of expression, just 
as in the case of a radiantly beautiful woman there is a 
quivering splendour of loveliness apart from individual 
physical graces). 

Further, the Indian conception of art is that art is 
creative and brings to us a revelation of infinite Beauty 
and Love 

“The Light whose smile kindles the universe, 

The Beauty in which all things live and move.” 

Mammata says : 

f^[W%Tr \ 

NKrfi 11 

The poet's speech creates a world which is not 
fettered by the laws of destiny and which need not by 
a mere counterpart or imitation of the created world, 
which IS of the very essence of joy, which is self- 
existent and not dependent on anything else, and 
which IS made beautiful by the nine rasak or emotions. 

•The Indian mind has always recognised the truth of 
truths in the realm of art that natural forms are but the 
imperfect incarnations and expressions of ideas and 
that higher and higher visions of beauty dawn on the 
punfied inner vision and must be realised m marble'' 
and on canvas, and by sound and by words. Further, 
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art has isadc a codscious aod successful atteiupt m our 
land to*realL^ the unity of things and has been id glad 
and holy alliance with religion It hasaJsolncd to bo 
popular and to appeal to the univerEal elements of 
thought and emotion The temples ^hich were the 
centres of the higher life of the perple ^lererrode the 
true homes of aru&tic beauty and m the presence of 
God the worker, the thinker, the dreamer, and the 
devotee met and fratermsed as happy children of God« 

revelation of back CONBaODSNESS IN TAGORE. J 
Tagore, being a great and representative poet and 
aumming up in himself a great era, can be well expect 
cd to be an embodiment of our great racial ideas as 
described above , and if we study the mspurd pages of 
Tagore's works our expectations are abundantly ful 
filled and realised First and foremost should bo men 
tioned Tagore*^ tecramcntal conception of life, God is 
the fufftainer and npholder of life, and by 
disapline and inner uplift He raises us to the heaven 
of Hib love. The very first poem in the Ciiati^ah says- 
m famous words 

‘ Thou hast made me endless such is thy pleasure- 
This frail vessel tbou emptiest again and agami 
and fiUest it ever with fn^ life. 

This little flute of a reed thou hast earned over 
hills and dales, and bast breathed through it 
melodies eternally new 

At the immortal tou^ of tby hands my httle heart 
loses its limits in joy and gives birth to utleraacy 
'ke^e. 
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Thy infinite gifts come to me only on these very 
small hands of mine. Ages pass, and still thou 
pourcst, and still there is room to fill.” 

Tagore’s works show' not only this Indian conception 
of the sacramental character of life but also the 
Indian conception of the sacramental character of love. 
Tagore says in his article on Kalidasa the Moralist i 
*^he love that is self-controlled and friendly to general 
Society, which does not ignore any one, great or small^ 
kindred or stranger, around itself — the love which, 
while placing the loved one m its centre, diffuses its 
sweet graciousness within the circle of the entire 
universe, has a jpermanence unassailable by God or 
man . . . .When love occupies its proper place la 
subordination to virtue, it contributes its special 
element towards perfection, it does not destroy 
symmetry , because virtue is nothing but harmony — it 
preserves beauty, it preserves goodness, and by wedding 
the two together it gives a delicious completeness to 
both.” Tagore’s conception of the soul and function of 
art also shows how he is m harmony with the great 
traditions of our race in the realms of literature and art. 
According to him art is the opener of the gate of beauty 
through which we can pass to reach the very Throne of 
Grace. Two beautiful passages in the Gitanjali bring 
out this idea very well. 

“ My song has put off her adornments ; she has no. 
pride of dress or decoration. Ornaments would 
mar our union ; they would come between thee 
and me, their jingling would drown thy whis- 
pers.” (Gttanjah, page 6.) 
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‘ I touch by tho edge of the far spreading wing of 
my floog thy feet which 1 could never aspire to 
reach." (OUanjalt, page Z) 

In short Tagore’s great contributions in the realm of 
creative cnticism show that he has vividly realised and 
accepted the canons of Indian art as described in the 
piw^ing pages. He says “Inasmuch as artrestrains 
■* reality it lets m tmth which is greater than reality 
The professional artist is a mere witness to reality 
while the real artist la a witness to truth We see the 
productions of the one with our corporeal e>es, and of 
the other with the deeper eyes of contemplation. And 
to see anything m completion requires, first and fore 
meet that the obsession of thesenses be curbed strongly 
and this declaration be made to all outward forms 
that they are never ultimate or final never an end but 
always moans to an end To sum up his views as to 
the fundamental conceptions of the Indian mmd as to 
the raeamog and purpose of life, I may well quote here 
the following pas^e from his Misston of India where 
he says We see that throughout tho ages Indian 
only endeavour has been to establish harmony amidst 
diffisrences, to Incline vanous roads to the same goal to 
make us realae the one m the midst of the many with 
an undoubting inner conviction not to do away with 
outer diSereocea and yet to attain to tho deeper one- 
ness that nnderlies all such differences, 

TAGORE S DEBT TO THE PAST 
It 13 a delightful and npHfting task to trace the sources 
•of Tagore’s mental and artistic endowment, the tributary 
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streams of thought and emotion that have fallen into 
the Ganges of his song, and have, while increasing its 
•volume and its fruitfulness, become a portion of its life 
without altering its own native colour or purity or 
sweetness. It is the great Bhakti movement that 
blossomed in the songs of the Alwars and the philo- 
sophy of Ramanuja on the south and in the songs and 
poems of Jayadev and Sn Chaitanya and Vidyapathi and 
Chandidas in the north that has been the main source of 
Tagore’s inspiration The religion of Love proclaimed 
that this universe is a manifestation of His Love and 
Beauty and that His Love and Mercy are infinite. The 
heart of India leapt up in glad response to the clarion 
tones of the songs of the great lovers of God and even 
to-day these songs are our dearest inner possessions and 
bring us into immediate and ineffable touch with the 
divine presence. Tagore was indebted also in some 
measure to the great Sufi doctrines. The Sufis regarded 
the existence of the soul as pre-natal and held that the 
' full perception of earthly beauty was the remembrancer 
of Supreme Beauty m the spintual world and that in 
spite of the veil of the body the soul could behold the 
Divine Mysteries through love and ecstasy. Further,' 
not only the higher elements of Islam but also the 
higher elements of Christianity have had a considerable 
share in moulding Tagore’s genius. But in Tagore the 
Hindu genius is predominant and overshadows every- 
thing else. The great Hindu ideas of the immanence of 
Ghd, of the unity of life, of God as the Eternal Bride- 
groom, of life being a joyful preparation for divine 
<X)mmunion, of the immortality of the human soul, of 
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Ahinaa of Santhi of the spmtcal kinship of all of the: 
sovereignty of love, and of the love of God being the 
crowning glory and raptnro of hnman life find again 
and again beantifol and immortal expression in Tagore's- 
great poems and songs. 

THE INDIAN RENAISSANCE AND TAGORE'S 
PLACE IN IT 

Such has been the great past of India in life and 
art and soch is Tagore^ relation to that great and 
glonona past But it is m relation to India's present and 
her glonons fatoro that we sec his gcnins m all its fnl* 
nesa of splendour India is now on the threshold of a 
new era , and a wise and firm hold on her great ideals^ 
a wise responsiveness to the call of the age, a wise 
evolotion of her national bfe a higher denmlopnxst of 
her literatore and art and a glad self dedication of the 
lives of all Indians m their conntry g canst. arereqaired 
to make this era fnntful and to bang into existence the- 
greater and happier India of the futore. Even the most 
careless or indifierent or prejudiced observer of the 
In d i a n people to<day can see even on a superficial 
examination that a new spirit has been bom m India* 
A new self respect and selfKxmsciousnes a passionate 
conception of oar holy motherland as the sovereign of 
oar hearts, a keen and overmastering desire to serve 
that finds a holy rapture m finding opportunitiea for 
service and an mtense and poignant agony at bong; 
dcmed each opportunitiea — these are to be found in 
every Indian of to-day bo he young or old, whatever boi 
bu caste or creed. Unity of place, unity of mannera 
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and traditions and culture, unity ,of religion, ethical 
unity, unity of history, the universal reverence for the 
divine Sanskrit tongue, and unity of laws and of 
Government have under the impact of the great 
Western civilisation brought*about a real national self- 
consciousness, though India is continental in size and 
contains many langungcs^and castes. This sacramental 
conception of the motherland and of the Indian/ 
people has naturall) found its perfect and passionate 
e\pression in the literature and ait of the time, 
because the soul of the artist and the poet is like 
the Aeolian harp from which God’s breezes evoke 
passionate melodies This is the true inwardness of 
what has been called the Indian Renaissance. The 
Renaissance in Europe owed its inspiration and power 
to a departed civilisation and a dead literature. We 
are fortunate in the circumstance that our Indian 
Renaissance owes its power and inspiration to a livmg 
civilisation and a vital literature. The great^dreams of 
the past, the great stories of recording the doings and 
the thoughts of the heroes and heroines of our land, 
and the holy books bringing to us the message of God’s 
love and the achievements of God’s Incarnations m the 
direction of upholdmg Dharmaand uplifting the lovers^ 
of God mto the paradise of His Love are being related 
anew to life m modern times. In this impact of the 
thought of past times upon the life of the present is- 
bom the vivifying and beautiful flame of new and 
glorious thoughts and words and deeds, the warmth of 
which'keeps our national life from decay and the light 
of which shows us our way through the utter darkness . 
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of tho distant future. Tagore s genius can be under 
stood hy U3 properly when wo seek to relate it to 
India 8 strenuous present and glorious future. Ho is 
the greatest poet and prophet of Indian Renaissance. 
All bis works are either a passionate rendering of the 
infinite moods of the uew bom spuut of patriotism and 
adoration of our motherland or a new and vital mter 
pretfltion of India’s great dreams and deeds m the past. 

I shall deal with his works in detail later on. But I 
shall quote here a few of his great patnotic songs 
which are among his greatest gifts to tho nation. 

* To thee, my Motherland, I dedicate my body, for 
thee I consecrate my life , for thee my eyes will 
weep , and in thy praise my muse will sing 

Though my arms are helpless and powerless , still 
they wiU do the deeds that can only serve thy 
cause, and though my sword is rusty with 
disgrace, still it shall sever thy ebams of bondage 
sweet mother mine. 

Blessed is my birth, because I was bom m this *■ 
country blessed is my life mother, because I 
have loved thee, 

1 do not know if thou hast wealth and nches like a 
Queen. I know this much that my limbs are 
cooled as soon as I stand in thy Khadpi. 

I know not what grove blossoms flowers that 
madden the soul with such scents— I know not 
the sky where the moon roses with such sweet 
smilea. 

My eyes were first opened in thy light and they 
will bo closed, finally upon that very light.” 
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LIFE SKETCH 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore was born in Calcutta in 
1861. He IS the son of Maharshi Debendranath' 
Tagore, one of the founders of the Adi Brahma Samaj, 
and a man of singular purity and unworldliness of dis- 
position coupled with a passionate love of the mother- 
land. Tagore was the youngest of the Maharshi’s sons, 
and lost his mother early in life. Ever since his youth 
nature was his dear and beloved mother. His school- 
life was not happy as the soulless, deadening, loveless, 
joyless routine of studies unrelated to actual life or 
future needs which goes by the name of modern edu- 
cation could make no appeal to his sensitive, fine- 
strung, and poetic nature. His father took him along 
with him in his Himalayan tnp and this period of his - 
life was one of the happy and formative periods of his 
life. His literary career began very early, his genius- 
having been kindled by the songs of Vidyapathi and 
ChandidaS. In Sandhya Sangii (songs of sunset) and- 
Prarbat Sangit (songs of sunnse) he wrote original and 
romantic poems. At the age of fourteen, he produced . 
a musical opera called the Genius of Valmiki. He used' 
to write essays for different magazmes, especially for 
his family magazine, the Bharait, now edited by his - 
sister Sreemati Swarna Koomari Devi. At the age of 
seventeen, he was sent to England and studied m the 
University College for sometime He returned to 
India after a year and subsequently went to England 
a second time He found law unsuited to his nature and 
came back to India. Smce then poems, songs, stories, 
dramas, hymns and essays began to pour from him m , 
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■a ceaseless Stream. Indtei his versatility is wonderfnL 
He married m bo twenty third year The Mabarshl thea 
-asked him to go down and manage the Shilaida estate 
Thoogh Tagore did not at first like this enforced 
aeclosioo his art became broader and deeper by reason 
of bis self cornmnoton and meditation and by hts 
direct olaervation of peasant life in BsngaL There 
too ho wrote some of hb plays, especially Ohitvargada 
Visayan and Raja O Ranu Till his thirty fifth year ho 
•wrote the most exquisite love-poetry m the Bengali 
langnago. This Sbilaida period lasted abont seventeen 
yean. Then he lost hia wife, his danghter, and his 
youngest son. Bat those bereavements did not sour his 
nature bat broadened hts sympathies aod rntrodoced 
a higher and more spintnal note mto his writings. 
Tt was donag this poru^ drat the QlUnjedi was wntteru 
He then went to England both for the sake of his 
health and to be with his son during bis Univorsity 
•career After going to England be translated some of 
his poems m the books so well known to all — Qtiartfalt, 
Tkg OartUn^r and Ths Cretotni 4f t>on,Hi9 English lectures 
delivered m \menca and in England have been collect 
ed under the Dame Soct^ono. In 1913 he was awarded 
the Nobel Pcixe. Ho devoted the entire pnre amonn ^ 
of ^ 8 000 to ha school at Bolpur In December 1913 
the Calcutta Uorvernty confoired on him the degree of 
Doctor of Litcratare. He was aabsequeotly knighted. 
He has now gone on an extended tonr m Japan end 
America and proposes to devote to his school the 
‘Stuns received by him for ha lectures He has started 
-an " Art Hoose, which a a school "for teaching arts 




